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CHAP. XVL 


Progress of the Mission oh the repeal of the colonwl 
law. — Pleasing prospect in various quarters. — Restric" 
the orders in contemplation. — Ordinance passed. — Effects 
resulting from this measure. — Copy of the Ordinance."^ 
Copy oj a lam prohibiting slaves from attending public 
worship^ or receiving any instructions from Missionaries* 
— imprisonment of .Mr. Gilgrass, one of the Mission^ 
aries. — Trial, sentence^, and punishment of Mr. Gilgrass* 
^^Spirit of persecutiorii^Preaching altogether prevent'* 
ed.-^jJppiication to the 'throne for redress.^^Persecuting 
law repealed. — Loyalty due both from principle end 
interest. 

X HE repeal of that colonial law which imprisonec} 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Williams, and finally drove the for* 
mer from the island, established the professors of religion 
in the possession of those privileges which they had previ- 
ously enjoyed. These availed themselves of the returning 
favor, and, with gratitude to their God, and to their sove^ 
reign, began with renewed vigor to spread among the hea-> 
thens the unsearchable riches of Christ. The spirit of hear- 
ing that had been suppressed, but not destroyed, during th« 
time of persecution, revived with the occasion; and an 
increase of the congregations, a seriousness of attention, 
and a spread of the word, were the immediate consequences. 
The Missionaries were now invited to many places from, 
which they had been before expelled ; the people ot ]M^W- 
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tego Bay began to wish for that gospel which they had 
previously despised, and Morant Bay was no longer for- 
bidden ground. / 

To the latter of these places Mr. Bradnock repaired, as 
soon as liberty was obtained. Here he preached to a people 
who had been greajljy 4iscQUi;age49 but who had held fast 
the beginning of their confidence with greater steadfastness 
than might have been expected from the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances under which they had labored. The pleasing 
prospects wlycb M^* Bradnock saw before Ijiim, induced 
him to use exertions to complete in this place a ehapel which 
had been already begun. The people to whom he applied 
for assistance, were liberal beyond expectation ; several un- 
expected donations were transmitted from England ; and a 
train of such favorafefe circumstances concurred, as seemed 
to promise, under the Divine blessing, an assurance of 
success.. 

From this place Mr. Bradnock endeavored to extend 
Ufl ioborsr, by visituig some townd and plantations to which 
h^ oi9idld previously hardly hope for access. ^' I bless God,'' 
ba ojbkaeF¥efi, ^^ that I only wish to live for his glory and the 
good of Aouk: Mr. Gilgrass, my colleague, informs me, that 
»U dMPgs are still going on well in Kingston. By the fast 
caktdation which I made when io town, I found an increase 
<tf neaily two hundred members since my arrival, which is hot 
rokOfe dian twelve months since. But what pleases me still 
more, is the deepeaii% of the work in many hearts ; so that, 
though we have been constrained to expel many who walked 
<baordsrly, I hope we shall have ^ good woric in the island 
after all our oppositions." 

The first place in the country to which Mr. B. repaired, 
was on the northern side, in the parish of St. Mary's, about 
twjesty-siK infles from Kingston. Here he was kindly received 
by a few individuals, whose attachment to the gospel had re- 
peatedly urged them to repair to the towns for the purpose 
of hearing its truths delivered. These were rejoiced above 
measure at his arrival ; and, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bors, appeared ripe for the sacred doctrines which he 
eame to impart. With them he continued about five 
days with much satisfaction, and then proceeded twelve miles 
fiirther, to an estate which he had been solicited to visit. 
Here he preached to about fifty negroes, to many of whom 
his word was attended with remarkable effects. On the 
following day nearly double the number attended, and 
die preachii)g of the word was accompanied with still more 
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evident displays of llie Snae pdwer. Many vrere awakened, 
several fell to the ground in die utaiost dMtfess, and after 
^ roaring aloud for the disquietude of dieir soub/' were 
aet at Itbortj^ and enabled (o rejoice in the Grod of dieir 
salvation. 

From hence he proceeded about ten miles fntiher, and 
reaching die parish of St. Andrew's, found an asylum in 
the bouse of a lady, whose heart had been so influenced by 
divine grace, that die wotdd have thought herself honored 
by being permitted to wash the disciples' feet. Here the 
coQgragation was not large ; but those who heard, supplied 
by their seriousness their deficiency id number* About 
three miles further, he stayed for a i^ort season, and preached 
to an attentive but not nuraerous people : the word appeared 
to sink deeply into their hearts ; and some among them had 
travelled nearly twelve miles^ to hear agun those truths 
which had been delivered to them in the parish of St. 
Mary. 

After a short interval, Mr. B. went forward to Manchio-^ 
neal, a place about seventy miles from Kingston. On his 
journey thidier, he was treated yftih the utmost kindness by 
the people at whose houses he lodged, and widi attention 
and much respect on hb arrival. In this place, preaching^ 
had been attempted on former occasions, but little or no 
success had attended the word. At present, the congregation 
did not exceed fifty, and these were rather careless thaii 
devout. Unhappily, the means of grace had been so long 
placed beyond their reach, that even Christianity had lost 
Its importance ; and the charms of the present world had 
nearly obliterated all the horrors and glories of another. At 
this time, there was no public won^ip within thirty miles of 
the villages; and, consequently, there was no one to put 
them in remembrance of their latter end. Six persons, who 
seemed desirous to flee from die wrath to come, were here 
formed into a little society, and requested not to neglect the 
assembling of themselves together. But no permanent 
assistance could be rendered to them, arising from the 
peculiarity of their situation, and those other engagements 
which occupied the attention of the Missionaries. Mr. 
Bradnock having, therefore, exhorted them to continue in 
the grace of God, took his leave for the present, and re* 
turned to Kingston. 

In this place die word of God ran and was glorified. 
Mr. Gilgrass had labored with unwearied diligence during 
the absence of Mr. B. and many were brought nigh unto 
Qod through hi^ instrumentality. ^^ I am happy," says Mr. 
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B.y ^' to observe, that Mr. O. and myself are united itt dur 
labors both in town and in the country. He is now gone out 
on the same round from which I have lately returned, and I 
believe he will be made very useful. My prospects of the 
rising generation, of which I formerly gave you some account^ 
have far exceeded expectation. I have a class of eighteen ; 
and thirteen of these enjoy peaces Our Sunday School also 
^ords much ground for hope. Our numbers at Morant 
Bay are two whites, and ninety-five colored people and blacks, 
forty-three of whom have joined the society since December 
last ; and of these thirteen enjoy peace through believing. 
At Irish-town we have thirty-eight, in St. Mar/s thirty-four^ 
St. Andrew's thirteen, Manchioneal six, and in Kingston 
twenty-two whites, and six hundred and twenty-two colored 
people and blacks* These are in addition to twenty-six who 
have died, and twenty-four who have been expelled since our 
last returns. Our total numbers at present in town and coum 
try are twenty-four whites, and eight hundred and eight color* 
ed people and blacks ; so that oiir increase within the last 
twelve months has been full three hundred." The letter from 
which the above extracts have been taken was dated April 
£6th, 1806. 

In the month of August, of the same year, the letters 
which were transmitted bore the same pleasing appearances 
which we have just surveyed. The friends of Christ were 
enabled to hold up their heads and worship God, none legally 
daring to interrupt them ; and those who wished their down-* 
fal and extirpation were obliged to stifle in silence that en- 
mity which rankled in their hearts. At this time the harvest 
was plenteous, but the laborers were few. The places 
which Mr. Bradnock had visited, were still as open as 
before^ and the people anxiously waited for his return. 
Here many were hungering and thirsting after rightcousiiess^ 
without knowing how they should be filled j of which the fol- 
lowing letter will afford us a specimen. It is dated the 23d 
of Sept. 1806, and was written by a private gentleman^ 
and addressed to the Author. 

^' About ten days ago, I had some serious conversation 
with Mr. Bradnock, who gave me great hopes that he 
would soon pay us a visit on the north side ; but he is now 
ill, and I am afraid I shall never have the honor or the 

{Measure of seeing- liim there. They are in great want of 
aborers in this part of the island ; but, my dear Sir, we are 
really in a pitiable situation at Falmouth and Montego Bay« 
I hope you will take us into consideration, and do all in your 
power to send us a minister. , One might supply, both- place*^ 
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for the present, till another can be spared, as from Falmouth 
to Montego Bay is only a pleasant ride of twenty-two miles. 
Myself and family have resided at Falmouth nearly six 
years ; and I have not the smallest doubt that the gospel 
would spread if we had a pious minister/' 

Ab the year drew towards a close, the congregations both 
at Kingston and Morant Bay grew larger, and more atten- 
tive ; and those who belonged to the society appeared 
in earnest for the salvation of their spuls. This was evident 
from their punctual attendance on all the means of grace, 
:and ardent zeal for the glory of God. " The society in 
Kingston/* says Mr. Gilgrass, " is the most devoted: we 
have here many precious souls who are enabled to rejoice 
.in God their Saviour, and whose hearts are warm with divine 
love. Many young persons have joined us of late, most of 
whom are in good earnest, and promising fair for the king- 
dom of heaven. Our congregations greatly increase with 
both whites and colored people of respectability. These^ 
give great attention ; and, flierefore, we have reason to hope, 
that God will soon lay hold of some of their souls. In St. 
Andrew's, the work is going forward. We hear of none 
going back, but of many turning to the Lord. One of our 
local brethren told me, that when he preached there, sixteen 
gave in their names who seemed desirous to serve God, St. 
l^ary's is much the. same, but, probably^ would have been 
far better if we could have attended to the wishes of the 
people. But the cause of their, being neglected w^as from 
God ; and it is our duty, our happinesis, and our honor, to 
submit to his dispensations, though they are afflictive.''^ 
Undoubtedly, either here or hereafter, we shall know and 
see through all these mysteries, to our eternal felicity. I am 
in expectation of visiting these places very shortly— —as soon 
as Mr. B. returns. He is now at Morant Bay, and has been 
there for two or three weeks ; but, thank God, he is much 
recovered. 

** Irish-town is much as usual ; I think, on the whole, 
rather on the increase. The last time Mr. B. and I were 
there, we had reason to believe that the members of the society 
were growii^ in grace. The state of Morant Bay is not 


* This expression alludes to the indisposition of Mr. Bradnock, whose 
illness was spoken of in a former letter. The fever under which he la- 
bored, had constrained him at this time to retire from Kingston on ac« 
count of the air. 
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$o well as we could wish, our long absence hacring operateil 
to its disadvantage. Herein we perceive the utiUty of 
preachers and of preaching. Manchioneal is an object of 
pity ; it has not been visited these four months^ owin^ tor 
the illness of Mr. Bradnock ; and how they are gping oif 
I cannot say. Of Port Royal I can speak nothing favor- 
able ; — ^wide is the gate, and broad is the way, Aat lead* 
1^ to destruction, and many there be that go in diereat. 
Our whole number in town and country aionoants to eight 
hundred and thirty-two: of these twenty-four are whites; 
^11 besides are either colored people or blacks." The above 
, letter bears date December 5th, 1806. 

In the month of January 1807^ Mr. Bradnock; who had 
spent some time in the country on account of his all health, 
returned to Kingston s6mewhat restored, but not per- 
fectly recovered. ** I am happy to say," he then obseirved, 
*^ that after a long and dangerous illness of nearly two 
months, I am now recovering. I was raised from my 
bed, after shivering with the ague for two houfts^ and 
burning with the fever for three, on Christmas-day, amidst 
the prayers and praises of tlie people ; but, after preaching 
two sermons, was compelled to return to it again. I bless 
God, I am much strengthened in body and in mind, and 
highly pleased with the thoughts of receiving brother Know- 
Ian, to assist us in our labors; but the fleet is not yet 
arrived. 

" Brother Gilgrass enjoys a good state of health at 
present, for which we feel gratitude to God. He is this 
day gone out into the country-round, from which I have 
lately returned ; and n^any pleasing prospects there ttvAy 
are in many parts. At Morant Bay, I have admitted fif^ 
members this quarter, so thirt their number now amounts tx> 
one hundred and fifty-five« Th^re are many places to whi<^ 
we have not been able to attend for want of another preacher, 
and for money to erect chapels. Through my illness. Mo- 
rant Bay chapel has been nearly neglected during some 
months past; for our funds being exhausted^ the work was 
at a stand, and we found no means of recruiting them tti) 
my returning health enabled nae to. apply to our charitable 
benefactors. I have lately collected fifty pounds^ and the 
tradesmen are again at work. 

'^ I am happy to say, that my sonl pvospens^ and cotilinues 
to enjoy that free and full salvation which I am again en- 
abled to preach unto others. The blessed i^ork of God 
not only spreads wider^ but it sinks deeper in the hearts 


of our ttonbers. We are constantly <:oinfinted tmh the 
enlivenh^ declaratioiu of those who are bom of the Spirit, 
and macie heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. Our 
whole number now in town and country exceeds one thou- 
sand; so that, daring the last two years, an addition of 
more than five hundred members has been made ; besidee 
many who have gone to glory, praising God for sending his 
ministers among them to preadi the ^^ Great Word/' sod 
tell them of Jesns Christ/' 

In February, Mr. Gilgrass corroborated Ae above ac- 
count. ** The work/' he observes, ^* is q>reading, and would 
more abundantly be extended if we luui adequate help. It 
evid^itly appears to me, and rests with wdght upon my 
conscience, that '^ Now is the accepted time, and that this 
is the day of salvation" for Jamaica. In every quarts, and 
on every hand, the people are crying, ^^ come and preach 
to us.'' No less than eight or ten places are now wanting 
Ae gospel; but, alas! they cannot have it at present: 
Mr. B. is laid up, and has be^n nearly so for some months 
past ; he is dying a martyr for the gospel and precious souls, 
rhe work in Kingston wins its way, chiefly among pepple 
of color ; of these many young ones have lately been added 
to our society, who bid fair for glory. Our morning meetv 
kigs at five o'clock are much attended, and the peo^ 
acknowledge the utility of them both for soul and bod?. 
On Thursday evenings, our chapel is too small to contam 
the congregations, and die people complain that we cannot 
accommodate them with seats." 

In the island pf Jamaica Aefe are mniy jews ; these, as 
it is natural to suppose, are not friendly to the cause of 
Jesus Christ. Many of their slaves, however, found means 
occasionally to attend our chapel, atod several in the begini- 
ning of the year 1807 were convinced of sin and converted 
to God. This exasperated their proprietors in no small 
degree, and induced them to threaten their slaves, that un- 
less they desisted from attending the preaching, they should 
be confined in the workhouse, and undergo a flogging; 
These threats were not unfrequ^[itly carried into execution. 
" I saw a woman, a few days since,'' says Mr. Gilgrass, *^ who 
told me, that her master had laid her down, and sentenced 
her to receive thirty-nine lashes if she pernsled in going to the 
chapel. She replied, *' Massa, me must pray." She then 
received nine strokes with particular severity, when the blood 
nm in streams from her back. A gendeman, pitying her 
situation, inquired into the nature of her offence ; andleanii- 
voL. n. B 
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ing that it was only for worshipping God| interposed, and 
.instantly released her. A young black man, on the day he 
was baptized, received thirty-nine lashes for a similar offence ; 
indeed, he stood chained with no other crime than that of 
praying. But, glory be to God, the more Pharaoh afBicts, 
the inore the people prosper and multiply." 

In die mondi of March, Mr. Knowlan, a Missionary 
who had been long expected, arrived at Jamaica, much to 
the assistance and gratification of those who were establish- 
ed there before. Indeed, the health of Mr. Bradnock was 
so impaired through affliction and fatigue, that the arrival 
of Mr« K. was not only oppoitune, but essentially necessary 
to preserve the congregation$. " The Lord," says Mr. 3. 
'^ is truly making bare his arm among the heathen. We have 
numbers added every week, and many sound conversions 
frequently take place. We have about three hundred who 
regularly meet in band, and know that their sins are forgiven, 
and are groaning for full redemption. A still greater num- 
ber are laboring under strong convictions ; and I hope, that 
as soon as brother Knowlan is seasoned to this climate, we 
8ha^ have a glorious work in different parts of the country,^ 

In another letter, dated March 15th, Mr. B. observes 
as follows : " We have now nearly completed the house 
and chapel at Morant Bay, and hope to preach in it on 
JEaster Sunday, though the pews will not be made for some 
time. Our society in this island hath prospered very much 
for these two last years ; the little one is now more than a 
thousand, and we have more than work enough for another 
Missionary. If God bless our united labors, and favor us 
with health, I hope, by the next Conference, that we shall 
be able to say, our barren wilderness buds, blossoms, aniji 
smiles. We have many Jews who come to hear the word ; 
these give great attention, and our congregations are both 
laige and respectable." 

In the month of April, the chapel at Morant Bay wa$ 
opened. A sermon was preached in it for the first time, 
on Sunday the 26th, by Mr. Knowlan. ^ large and atten- 
tive congregation assembled. ' At this place, he continued 
till the 26th of May, when he returned to Kingston. 
Iliere were novtr three Missionaries in the island ; one of 
whom was stationed in Kingston ; another in Morant Bay ; 
and the third made excursions into the country, to visit th^ 
distant plantations and villages to which tliey had been 
previously invited. These, stations they agreed to fill in 
regular succession, unless sickness, or other unforeseeu 
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events, compelled them to alter the arrangemeiits of their 
plan. 

Mr. Bradnocky on whom the charge of Morant Bay 
chapel had rested, having seen the top-stone brought forth 
with shouting, soon found himself liberated from a weighty 
burden. This, in conjunction with his precarious state of 
health, induced him to visit the country as soon as possible ; 
that he might know more particuliarly the condition of the 
societies which had been long neglected, and enjoy the 
salubrity of the mountain air. Prior to his departure, he 
observes^ '^ God is blessing our united' labors to this people. 
The first year we added more than two hundred and fifty. 
These last eighteen months we have made the addition of 
five hundred and seventy-eight ; so that we have now one 
thousand and seventy-eight in our society. Many of these 
are savingly brought to a knowledge pf the truth, and adorn 
tlie gospel of Jesus Christ. Our ccmgr^ations are more 
than our chapels can contain, and we have some thoughts 
of enlarging our borders in Kingston." 

In the course of his journey, Mr. B. preached at most 
of the places which he had visited before, and of which we 
have already given some account. He was received with 
every mark of respect and attention ; his congregations were 
as numerous and well-behaved as might be expected, and 
the word which he delivered was attended with some happy 
eifects. In every place there seemed to be a desire kindled 
for the sound of the gospel, though it glowed with different 
degrees of fervor. Thus town and country presented a most 
pleasing prospect ; the fields were white unto harvest ; and 
sinners were flocking to Jesus, as doves to the windows, for 
safety. What wonder then that the expectations of the 
Missionaries should be raised to the highest pitch, and that ^ 
sad reverse of all their hopes should heighten iheir disap- 
pointments ? 

Many leading persons in the town of Kingston, provoked 
at the prosperity of the missions, resolved, if possible, to 
oppose their progress by throwing some obstacles in dieir 
way. Private opposition would not reach the point at which 
they aimed ; they, therefore, resorted to measures which were 
thought to be more efiectual. It was in the month of June 
1807> when the first reports of their proceedings transpired ; 
at which time Mr. Bradnock was in the country, and Mr. 
Knowlan in Kingston. The intelligence soon reached the 
latter ; but not till the aflair was brought before the corpo- 
ration of Kingston^ and actually taken into serious consj^ 
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deratiM. Mr. K. had not been many months in die isknd^ 
and scarcely knew how to act on this important occasion^ to 
avoid th« charge eidier of negligence or indiscretion. His 
first step was, to transmit to Mr. B. a brief account of what 
Was going forward, and to solicit his immediate return. 

Mr. B. at the time that this message reached him, was in 
the parish of St. Mary's. He had just visited a small society, 
to whom he had preached about twelve months before, and 
Was preparing to preach lo another when the disastrous in» 
telligence arrived. ^^ While preparing to preach and admi- 
nister the sacrament," he observes, ** I was sent for from 
Kingston, to appear before the Common Council, as a law 
Was in contemplation to prevent all religious meetings from 
being begun before sun-rise, Gt continued after sun-set. This 
was a heavy stroke ; as all our meetings (Sundays only ex- 
cepted) are begun at five in the morning and seven in the 
evening^ and so would fall within the reach of the prohibited 
hours. After preaching at three o'clock, I rode twenty-seven 
miles ; when we drew up a petition to presesK to their wor- 
riiips ; but, after waiting in the Assembly-room about two 
hours, we found that the meeting was postponed till the 
following week. They have already taken a man into cus- 
tody for praying too loudly in his own house. His crime 
was committed between eight and nine o'clock at night, and 
he is now in confinement. If, therefore, the law should be 
passed, we may prepare for similar treatment. But^ llirough 
grace, I am not only willing to be bound at Jamaica, but 
also to die, for the cause of Christ Jesus." 

It had been reported, by those who wished to have the 
law. enacted, that ** die meetings of the slaves and others 
were held at unseasonable hours ; — ^diat people could not 
f>ass through the streets without being annoyed with singing 
«nd praying ^-^that thay were at it all night ;-^diat the or- 
derly inhabitants could not rest in their beds without being 
disturbed; — and that tliere was nothing but singing and 
praying through all Kingston." The last of these charges^ 
whatever may be thought of the others, was most assuredly 
erroneous ; for rioi, dancing, bilHardSj^aad theatrical amuse' 
fnenU^ abounded; nor was any one molested in the en- 


* It IS at all tlmea unpleasant to record the failings and indiscretions 
«f a friend ; but more ^Kspecially so, wiien we are couTinced that he has 
been actuated by the most piotts iatentionB. It is, nevertheless, the dntf 
of the faithful historian) to give an impiartial detail of every important 
fkct that lies before him, without considering whether it implicates his 
friends or foes. This task the author is now called upon to perfprm. 
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joyment of them. No one, we presume, will think that diese 
nurseries of dissipation were shut at an early hour; or, if 
kept open, that those who frequented them were studiously 
attentive not to interrupt the silence of the night. The 
professors of rdigion ought not, therefore, to sustain alone 


The ^ OrdinaRce," by virtae of whicb Mr. Oilgrass -moi arrested uhI 
coniioed, was passied on tiie I5th of Jnoe 1807, and contimied t0 
operate witiiont finding any violator of its injunctions, till towards the 
close of the November following. During this interval the theatres were 
open, pnblie assemblies were held, and dances contimied throng ths 
nu^t, in the same manner as before. About the middle of November 
a public dance was held in a house not far firom the Methodist chapel 
in the great square in Kingston. The evening on which the dance began 
was that of a Saturday. It was attended by some of the most wealthy 
and most powerful individuals on the islandy and o^ntiaaed till a lata 
hour. 

' Mr. Oilgrass and Mr. Knowlan, the two Missionaries who were then 
in the city, heard with much painfiil emotion the infitngement which wai 
made on the approaching Sabbath ; and, availing themselves of the es- 
tablished law, sent a message to the company desiring them to desist. 
Irritated at what they deemed an insult, they refused to comply with 
the mandate of an assumed authority, and, probably, c<mtin«ed sometian 
loiter than they otherwise might have sti^ed, from motives of defiance. 
The above Missionaries, finding their message disregarded, and the laws 
trampled under foot, by genUemen who should have supported their 
dignity by holding out a laudable example to others, applied to the 
town-guard, and insisted on their going to disperse them. This guard 
Mr. G. accompanied thither, and soon accomplished his desires by causing 
the assembly to break up. Under circumstances so peculiar, what lesA 
than retaliation was to be expected? The occasion was afforded not many 
«laya afterward, and Mr. Gilgrass was imprisoned accordingly. 

The statement of this fact may serve as a warning to others, whose 
.zeal is not regulated by prudence, that it is not every thing which is 
lawful that is expedient. The wisdom of the serpent must be united 
to the harmlessness of the dove, or the character of the christian wifl ba 
incomplete. The ministerial office is a sacred department, which cannot, 
without sustaining an injuiy, either form alliances, or interfere^ with 
that of the civil magistrate. Civil society has its laws by which it is re* 
gnlated; and coercive power is lodged in the hands of men, wfaom 
either the appointment of ^^ovemment, or the safirage of their peers, has 
deemed worthy of exerci&ms it. If these men grow remiss in the dis- 
charge of their duty, the ministers of the gospel nave no right to come 
forward as volunteers to snpply their lack of service : nor can they postt* 
bly interfere, without assuming a right which must cause them to deviate 
from that rank which it is their indispensable duty to sustain. No religious 
pretences, no inward conviction of duty, no calcnlatrons upon ultimate 
benefits, canjustifyabreachoftfaese lines of demarcation. It never oatt 
be the duty of an^ man to do evil that good may come. 

Should such pnnciples and practices as would lead the miuister of the 
gospel to step into the office of the civil magistrate, unhappily gain the as** 
cendency, it would be extremely difficult to fix beundaiies to tneir opera- 
tions. Un tfa^ whole, the author cannot but diink, that the Misskmariet 
on this occasion acted with considerable indiscretion ; and he hesitates 
not to declare, tbat he views their conduct with the most decided dis* 
apprqbatioii* 
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the charge of disorder^ of which their accusers were crimi- 
nally guilty. 

Candor, however, and justice direct us to observe, that 
these charges were not wholly without foundation, againsi 
those who professed to worship God. Happily, on this 
occasion, the Methodists were less liable to the imputation 
than some others who made a profession of worshipping the" 
God of their fathers. Yet even the Methodists were not 
wholly exempt. In every community there will always be 
found certain individuals, whose zeal will outrun their know- 
ledge, and hurry them into extravagancies which the less 
ardent view with unaffected sorrow. This was the case with 
some in Jamaica ; but nothing could be more injudicious 
than to attribute to the whole body of professing christians^ 
the conduct of a few solitary individuals. 

To remove impressions which were at once unfavorable 
and erroneous, was the great object of the petition which 
Mr. Bradnock and his colleagues had drawn up to present to 
the Council of Jamaica. In this petition, they set forth, 
that die earliest hour at which their meeting began in the 
chapel alone was five in the morning, and that they broke 
up at six ; and that in the evening the latest hour was seven, 
and they dispersed at eight o'clock. They further laid down 
the doctrines which were taught, the precepts which were 
inculcated, the principles of loyalty which had distinguished 
us as a body; and pointed out some of those beneficial 
effects which had resulted from the establishment of Metho- 
dism in several places. These were stated to be both known 
and acknowledged by many of the most exalted charactersi 
in his Majesty's dominions. 

An unexpected delay, which succeeded the intention of 
enacting the law immediately, furnished the Missionaries 
with an opportunity of consulting some professional gentle- 
men upon the purport of their petition, and the impending 
edict. These, unanimously, were of opinion, that as the 
requests of the petitioners to be exempted from the operation 
of such a comprehensive mandate, were founded upon the 
most obvious of all principles, they had every reason tq 
flatter themselves with the success which they desired. But 
in these calculations they found theijiselves most dreadfully 
deceived. 

Mr. Bradnojck, relying on the purity of his intentions, 
and the favorable estimation which he had made of humaii 
nature, repaired again to his place of appointment in th^ 
country ; as the resumption of the business had t^^en postn 
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poned for a week, and he had been led to'entertain'a pleas- 
ing opinion of its termination. The petition was, therefore^ 
consigned to the care of Mr. Knowlan^ who waited till the 
djay appointed, but had the mortification to see it treated 
with disregard, if not with contempt. 

*' I inclose," says he, " in this letter a copy of the law. I 
was present when it passed. Our address was read, but 
finally rejected. I was asked several questions, and my 
answers appeared to give satisfaction to the most prudent 
and best informed; but there were some in the Council 
who appeared determined to pass the ^' Ordinance." These 
would hearken to nothing that we could advance. In the 
vvhole Council, though several seemed to view die 
" Ordinance" in a dubious light, only one among them 
openly espoused our bause. This gentleman did not hesi- 
tate to avow, that he thought they had no legal right to pass 
jBUch a law ; and that, however he might differ from others 
in mo<ies of religion, he was utterly averse to those princi- 
' pies which contracted the liberties, and fettered the con- 
sciences, of such as wished to worship God. 

But opposition from a solitary voice was utterly unavail* 
ing. A decided majority appeared to sanction the measure ; 
and on the 15th of June 1807^ the following edict was 
passed into a law : 

JAMAICA, SS. 

AN ORDINANCE 
For preventing the profanation of religious rites and false 
worshipping of God^ under the pretence of preaching and 
teachings by tlliterate, ignorant, and ill-disposed per soits, 
and of the mischief consequent thereupon. 

WHEREAS it is not only highly incumbent upon, but 
the first and most serious duty of all magistrates and bodies 
politic, to uphold and encourage the due, proper, and 
solemn exercise of religion and worshipping of God : And 
whereas nothmg can tend more to bring true devotion, and 
the practice of religion, into disrepute, than the pretended 
preaching, teaching, and expounding the word of God as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, by uneducated, illiterate, 
and ignorant persons, and false enthusiasts : And whereas the 
practice of such pretended preaching, teaching, and ex- 
pounding the Holy Scriptures, by such descriptions of 
persons as aforesaid, to large numbers of persons of color, 
and negroes of free condition, and slaves, assembled together 
in houses^ negro-houses^ huts, and the yards thereunto 
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npipettkioitng, and also in divers lands and b j-places 
Ais city and parish^ hath increased to an alarming degree ; 
and during such pretended preaching, teaching, and ex* 
pounding, and pretended wor^ipping of God, divers inde^ 
cent and unseemly noises, gesticulations, and behavior, 
often are used, and take place, to the great annoyance of 
the neighbours, and to the disrepute of rdigion itself, and 
also to the great detriment of slaves who are induced, by 
divers artifices and pretences of the said pretended preachers, 
to attend die said irregular assemblies, vv^hereby such slavesl , 
are continually kept and detained from their owners' 
necessary business and employ, and in some cases the 
minds of slaves have been so operated upon, and affected, 
by the fanaticism of the aforesaid description of persons, as 
to become aetnaUy deranged : Be it therefore enacted, and 
ordained by the Common Council of the city and parish of 
Kingston (the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council* 
men of the city smd parish, or a competent and legal 
number, or quorum of them, being in Common Council 
assembled), and it is hereby enacted and ordained by the 
authority ot the same. That from and after the first day of 
July next, no person not being duly authorized, qualified, 
and permitted, as is directed by the laws of this island, and 
of Great Britain, and in the place mentioned in such license, 
shall, under pretence of being a minister of religioii of any 
sect or denomination, or of being a teacher or expounder of 
the gospel, or other parts of the Holy Scriptures, presume 
to preach, or teach, or offer up public prayer, or sing 
psalms, in any meeting or assembly of negroes, or persons 
of color, within this city and parish : and in case any person 
shall in any ways offend herein, every such person, if a white 
person, shall suffer such punishment by fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or by imprisonment in the commoa 
gaol for any space, not exceeding three months, or both ; or 
if a free person of color, or free black, by fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or imprisonment in the work-house for 
a space of time not exceeding three months, or both ; or if 
a slave, by knprisonment and hard labor in the wcMrk-bouse, 
for a space not exceeding six months, or by whipfHng, not 
exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or both ; as shall be in those 
cases respectively adjudged. 

And be it further enacted and ordained by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person or p^sons whatsoever, being so 
as aforesaid licensed or permitted, shall use public wor^ip 
in any of the said places within this city and parirfi whidi 
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may he so licensed as aforesaid, earlier than &e Wur of w 
o'clock in the mornings or later than sunrset in the ey!?Qing> 
under the penalty of such punishment by &ae, not exceediog 
one hundred pounds, or by imprisonment in the commpQ 
gaol not exceeding the space of three months, or both^ 99 
^all be in that respect adjudged. 

And be k iurdier enacted and ordained by the authority 
aforesaid, that from and after the said first day ol July 
next, in case any owner, possessor, or occupier of any 
house,. out4iou8e, yard, or other place ivfaatsoever, shall 
permit any meetii^, of any description of persons, for the 
purpose of hearing or joining in any such pretended teach- 
ing, preaching, praying, or ringing of psalms, as aforesaidi 
such owner, occupier, or possessor, being a white person, 
/riiall incur and suffer such punishment by fine, not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, . or by imprisonment in the common 
gaol not exceeding three months, or both ; or if a person of 
color, or black, of free condition, by fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or by confinement in the workhouse for 
any space not exceeding three months, or both ; or if a slave, 
by confiinement and hard labor in the workhouse, for any 
Apace not exceeefing six months, or by whipping not exceed- 
ing thirty-nine stripes, or bodi, as shall in these respective 
cases be adjudged. 

Paisedthe Common Council^ this \5th day of Juney 1&07. 

Daniel Moore, Recorder. 
Thomas Dennis, City Clerk. 

Nothing could be more effectual than the clauses of this 
ACt for preventing the slaves from hearing the gospel on six 
idays out of seven. Before the sun rises, they are compelled 
to be at their labor ; and this they are not permitted to ^uit 
until it sets. The law, therefore, leaves them free to attend 
{H'eaching during those hours that Jthey are confined, and 
ibrbids theni from attending when they have an opportunity ! 
Such are the methods which were adopted ^^ for preventing 
the profanation of religious rites, and false worshipping of 
.God!" 

The ordinance in question was, however, only local in 
its operation, being confined solely to the ci^ and parish of 
Kii^ston^ for, beyond these precincts the jurisdiction of the 
'framers of it chd not extend on the present occasion. 

The spirit, however, which caused it to be enacted, reached 
much fartlier than the letter of it, and operated in many 
respects tp the detriment pf th|e missions. '* A general 
- VOL. ji. C 
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sorrow/' says Mr. Knowlan, *^ prevails among our people at 
present. They are more than ever the butt of slander and 
calumny ; and what makes their situation still worse is^ that 
a man of color cannot prosecute a white man ; hence many 
assume the liberty of saying what they please." 

There is one circumstance which was very peculiar on 
the present occasion, and ought not to be omitted. Tho 
French and Spanish priests, who either had chapels^ or 
wished to erect any, were permitted to worship God agree- 
ably to the dictates of their consciences, witnout meeting 
with the least legal molestation : while those who could pre- 
sent a still more powerful claim, by being free-born subjects 
of the British empire^ labored exclusively under the inter- 
diction. 

Religion has often been compared to the palm-tree^ 
which flourishes with the greatest luxuriance when it is 
most oppressed. This was now in no small degree realized 
in Jamaica. The people, convinced of the precariousness 
of their privileges, were stirred up by the restrictions 
under which they labored, to live nearer to God, and 
ardently to improve the opportunities which yet remained. 
Several who, prior to this time, had viewed the gospel 
with indifference, began now to manifest an attachment 
towards it. 

Among these was a gentleman of Kingston, who volun- 
tarily offered to the Missionaries a spot of ground on which 
they might build a chapel. It lay m the suburbs, but was 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and placed beyond the 
influence of die edict. Of this, however, they could not 
avail themselves. The building of that at Morant Bay had 
exhausted their finances, and die late act had in no small 
degree disconcerted their measures. Such conduct, they 
were sensible, would also have had an appearance of oppo- 
sition ; and would have tended to provoke those whom diey 
wished to convince of their improper conduct, by a demeanor 
that should bear no resemblance to defiance. 

In the country, the societies increased considerably. '^ We 
have formed,'* says Mr. Bradnock, " one little society in St. 
Thomas in the Vale,'' of diirty members, who bid fair to 
adorn the christian character. They are all free people, and 
.belong to one family. Many of them are under deep 
awakenings, and one found peace with God the day I left 
them." 

In September, they write thai nothing very remarkable 
at. that time had taken place ; nothing, indeed, but what 
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they had reason to anticipate. To the public 'sessions, and 
the common council, diey had applied for a license for 
the chapel at M orant Bay ; but in both places they met 
with a pointed refusal. The same spirit which had led to 
the '^ Ordinance" in Kingston, they could still perceive, 
was full of vigor ; but they had no conception that it was 
just then stt work to introduce a more effectual barrier to 
the propagation of the gospel. A few weeks, however, 
convmced them of their mistake ; as the following extract 
from a law which was passed in November will most fully 
prove. 

Extract of an Act for the protection^ subsisting, cloth- 
ingy and for the better order and government of 
slaves, and for other purposes. 

Preamble. WHEREAS it is for the public good, that 

all the laws respecting the order and govern- 
ment of slaves should be consolidated and 
brought into one law : May it please your 
Majesty, that it may be enacted ; be it therefore 
enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor, Council, 
and Assembly of this your Majesty's Island of 
Jamaica, That from and after the commencii^ of 
wOT^'&c.^^of ^*® act, all masters and mistresses, owners, or, in 
slaves* to en- their absence, overseers of slaves, shall, as much 
deavor to in- as in them lies, endeavor the instruction of their 
the**^ chrirtian ^l^^^s in the principles of (he christian reli- 
leligion. gion^ whereby to facilitate their conversion ; and 

shall do their utmost endeavors to fit them for 
baptism, and, as soon as conveniently they can, 
cause to be baptized all such as they can 
make sensible of a Deity, and the christian 
faith : 
II. Provided, nevertheless, that the instruction 
of such slaves shall be confined to the docr 
trines of the Established Church in this island; 
and that no Methodist Missionary, or other 
. sectary, or preacher, shall presume to instruct 
our slaves, or to receive them into their houses, 
chapels, or conventicles, of any sort or descrip- 
tion, under the penalty of twenty pounds for every 
slave proved to have been there, and to be 
4. recovered in a summary manner before any 

three Justices of the peace ; who, or the m^ 
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j6rify of Mrliomy are hereby tnithorkecl and 
empowered to issue their warrant for recovery 
6t the same; and on refusal of payment, to 
commit the offender or offenders to the county 
gaol until payment of the said fine or fines; 
which shall foe paid over to die church-wardens 
of the parish where the offence shall be com- 
itxittedf for the benefit of thfe poor of such 
parish. 

Passed the Assembly^ this 1 \th day of November y 1807. 

Philip Redwood, Speaker* 

Passed the Council y this 27th of November^ 1807. 

II. Robertson, CL Cone* 

J consent this QSth of November, 1807. 

Eyre Coote. 

On the nature and tendency of this act, which was con- 
sideted as a clause belonging to the consolidated slave 
laws, k is almost needless to animadvert. The instruction 
of their slaves is indeed recommended to the owners, pro- 
prietors, and overseers respectively ; but no penalties are 
annexed to enforce an observance of the recommendation. 
On the contrary, the prohibition, which is pointedly di- 
rected, forbids the Missionaries to admit the slaves among 
their public congregations, or even in their houses, and is 
accompanied witti a fine 6f twenty pounds for every such 
tlave as presumes to enter their chapels or dwellings. No* 
thing can be more evident, than that the diBsign of the 
legislature of Jamaica, in enacting this law, was, to cut off 
all intercourse between the Missionaries and th)B slaves, and 
thus defeat, by legal measures, the end for which the Mis- 
sionary establishment was instituted. This intention, indeed, 
is openly avowed by the express language which is used in 
the edict. 

The sanie disposition that induced the legislators of the 
island to frame this new law, led the miagistrates of 
Kingston to seek after offenders against the *^ Ordinance," 
M^hich, from June to November, had operated without 
finding its intended victims. The obedience which had 
hitherto been yielded to its requisitions had rendered its 
coercive clauses nearly useless^ and partially defeated the 
severe design fbr iVhich, it had been thought by some, it 
was first enacted. Tbis^ in a certain degree, had tended to 
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tained^ and aifofded its supporters a fairer opportunity of 
seizing offenders^ when ih^ trespassed upon its limits with* 
out beiiig conscions of their own transgressions. Of these 
htctSf the following narrative will probably furnish us widi 
a clear elucidation. It was written by Mr. Gilgrass^ and 
bears date the 2d of February, 1808. 

'^ To ease my heavy-laden soul, I shall lay before ^ou 
the lamentable state of bur church in diis island. 'Jlie 
original cause of this raging persecution unquestionably is, 
a rooted enmity to the tfanigs of God, reding in th^ hearts 
of men. 

** The first step which was taken by the commbn coun* 
cil, was the passing of the late '' Ordinance/' prohibiting all 
unqualified preachers ; and under this denomination all were 
ranked who were not sanctionecl by the laws of England, 
and of this island. At that time we were permitted to 
preabh as usual, on certain conditions, which restricted us 
as to time, as specified in the ^^ Ordinance,'^ and subjected 
us to certain penalties in case of violation. 

'' The above restrictions were very disadvantageous to 
tis. We lost many of our constant hearers, it being im- 
possible for them tb come at such hours of the day as were 
deemed legale. Many also of those who truly feared God, 
labored under the dame impediments, particularly slaves* 
We continued to act in conformity to the injunctions under 
which We were Itlid^ hoping that in a short time the ^^ Ordi- 
nance^^ would be repealed, and that all our local preachers 
and tlass-leaders might commence teachers as before. Ilie 
people here require great care and attention from the 
preachers and leaders in the pastoral way ; for, without this, 
our preaching from time to time would avail but little. 
And no wonder can be made that they would run from God, 
considering the prevalency of iniquity, and the conduct of 
many around thekn. 

^* The next step they tx>ok, was that of casting me into 
the Kingston common gaol. The night we were taken 
prisoners, I was unwell ; and the cause of our arrest was as 
follows : I have been in the' habit of teaching our young, 
people to sing hymns from five o'clock in the evening until 
six. But this night, November 20th, 1807, Mr. Firth, a 
Missionary just arrived from England, introduced a new tune, 
which we h^rd attentively ; he, and his wife, being excellent 
singers. It was fifteen minutes after six, when the police 
officer, and a magil^trate ,widi a night guard, -eisitered into. 
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and surrounded the liouse, taking Mr. Knbwlan and myself 
into cuiitody, to carry us, by the police officer's request, 
down to the cage ; a place where all vagabonds are confined 
for misdemeanors. On hearing us call for our hats to go 
with them, the officer said he would take our words for our 
appearance. Several of the respectably young men then 
present became verbal sureties for us, promising that we 
sfaocld meet him at the court-house, the next morning, at 
ten o'clock. Amidst thi& scaie of injustice I felt resignation 
to the will of God. 

^' At seven in the morning, some of our friends importun- 
ed us to write to the officer to let the affair drop. We did 
so, and two of them carried the letter. His ansy^er was — 
'^Give my compliments to the gentlemen, and tell them I 
diall let it drop." On the 23d, behold, we heard that an 
information was lodged with the city magistrate; and on the 
26th, we were summoned to appear at the. court-house before 
the corporate body. On the 30th, after standing there up- 
wards of two hours, I received the following judgment pro- 
nounced by the Mayor : — " William Gilgrasa, you are found 
guiky of a large majority of this assembly, of a breach' of 
die resolution of the late '^ Ordinance," keeping your house 
a receptacle for that purpose ; for which you are to be con- 
fined m Kingstmi common gaol one calendar month.'^ I 
looked him in the face, saying, I thank you, and am very 
happy under the judgment." "" 

^^ After being in prison a few days, several came to see 
me. About four o'clock one evening, I gave out a hymn ; 
and the singing brought many of the debtors into the room^ 
and the rest round the door. One of the company asked 
me to pray ; and I gladly embraced the invitation. * They 
then solicited me to preach on the ensuing Sabbath. To 
this also I readily agreed. But this design was soon frustrat- 
ed ; for, on the day following, a prohibition of all singiog 
and praying in the gaol was sent, said to be by order of the 
magistrates. This effectually prevented our assembling for 
divine worship, but could not deter me from singing. In 
this place of confinement, my wife accom^panied me ; and, 
we fully expected, that we should be. obliged to suffer in 
solitude the whole time the " Ordinance" prescribed. 

^^ Mr. Knowlan's time of trial came on; but, from, the 
indisposition of body under which he had long labored, they 
granted him pardon. My punishment they also repiitted^ 
after I had lain in prison about a fortilight." 

It was while Mr. Gilgrasa was confined in Kmgston^ ths^t 
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the law which was annexed to the consolidated slave laws as 
a new clause, began its operations. From this law we have 
already given some extracts, by which the reader will per- 
ceive, that all slaves are forbidden to come under die instruc- 
tion of the Missionaries, either in their houses or chapels ; 
and that, if such can be proved to have been at any of the 
above places, thepreachers respectively are to be fined twenty 
pounds for each «lave ; and on neglect of payment, to be cast 
into the public gaol until such fines shall be discharged. This 
step completely shut up the chapel while Mr. Gilgrass was 
in confinement, because it was almost impossible to ascer- 
tain, among the multitudes that crowded for admittance, who 
were slaves, or who were free. Thus, by one single act, 
about five hundred souls were removed from the society, and 
from an opportunity of hearing the word of God expounded 
by ministers, whose preaching had been made a blessing to 
them. 

^* When I came out of prison,'' continues Mr. G. " I 
found the chapel shut up, which almost broke my heart. 
But, at the price of my liberty, which I had but just regained, 
and in the faces of my avowed enemies, I ventured to open 
the chapel, appointing door-keepers to ascertain the slaves as 
accurately as possible. Thus 1 continued preaching for a 
fortnight, to the restoration of many of the people who were 
daily falling into sin*" 

Scarcely had the above time elapsed, before the four 
Missionaries, Messrs. Bradnock, Gilgrass, Knowlan, and 
Wiggins, the latter of whom had lately arrive^, were sum- 
moned to appear before the sitting magistrates. They at- 
tended accordingly ; and, after being interrogated, were told 
that they should not preach without being licensed by them. 
They answered, that they were already licensed according to 
the laws of £ngland. It was replied — " What are the laws 
of England to us ? what have we to do with them ?" Mr. 
KnowTan then moved for a license ; but was thus answered — 
" Indeed you will not get one." 

" Mr. Wiggins," continues Mr. G. " will apply to the ap- 
proaching quarterly session ; but upon a refusal, what shall 
we do P If we preach, the consequences are, one liundred 
pounds fine, and three months imprisonment in the common 
gaol. The former, neither the preacher nor the society is 
able to pay. Sufier me to say, if we can have no redress 
from home, we must leave the island. But I hope better 
things. Till then we must patiently wait in expectation of 
hearing from you, and learning what we are to do. At 
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present^ I cannot read in the hmHy, or pmy, ivithcut being 
cursed worse than a pick-.pocket, and that by white men who 
are called gentlemen/' 

Mr. 6. concludes his letter by observing as follows: 
'^ We dare meet no more classes ; the corporate body having 
given orders to the police officer, that if he can discover us 
preaching (one or more) either by day or night, he is im«- 
mediately and irresbtibly to take us down to that offensive 
prison, the cage ; and that all the punishment which is in their 
power shall be inflicted. Nothing appears to satisfy them 
but our banishment." 

On the iSth of January, 1808, Mr. Wiggins, pursuant 
to his intention, apjJied at the quarter sessions for a license ; 
but his application was made in vain. He (deaded the laws 
of England, by which he was tolerated; but these were 
disregarded, and he was dismissed to mourn over his disap* 
pointed hopes. Mr. Bradnock presented his license, with 
the seal of die Lord Mayor and City of London ; but this 
was treated with no more. respect than had been ijiewn be- 
fore to the act of toleration. A determined opposition to 
their further proceedings seeded to be resolved on, and 
their only hope of redress lay in an appeal to the foot of the 
throne. 

Laws that are sanguinary and severe, are never suffered 
to lie inactive for want of instruments to execute them. 
On the contrary, when they are enacted against religion and 
virtue, the spirit of them operates beyond their letter, 
through those evil propensities which are lo4%ed in tlie 
human heart. In the month of April, a friend in Jamaica 
writes as follows : ^* This night we were assaulted on both 
sides of our house at prayer with a volley of stones, so that 
some were obliged to fly to the windows to secure the blinds 
for fear of our sustaining persotial damage. A report is in 
circulation, that some people or persons unknown intend 
setting fire to our chapel under the shelter of darkness.'' 

Prior to the law which was passed in November, Mr.- 
Johnston and Mr. Wiggins were sent out to assist as Mis- 
sionaries those who had been established in the island before. 
But, alas ! they were called on their arrivsil to behold those 
sad reverses which we have <been describing. '^ It appears," 
says Mr. Johnston in the month of May, '^ by letters which 
some of our friends have lately received from England, that 
you suppose we are still preaching in the country ; but this 
is totally prevented by the late act of the Assembly, which 
imposes a heavy fine upon the preachers for every sbtve that 
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is fduhd in the Congregation; and it is impossible to keep 
diem out. It gives us great pleasure to leam^ from recent 
letters^ diat you are about to interpose in our bebalfi by 
making an application to the King and Council. May God 
grant you success ; for if you do not obtain redress from 
that sou/ce, I fear it will never be procured. 

'^ Supposing we could get licenses in this place to preach, 
it would only be to such people as are free. But the poor, 
slaves, who are the primary objects of our mission, must be 
left to perish for want of the gospel. May the God of love 
prevent this !" 

At die Lady*day quarterly meeting of the society, held in 
Kingston, at which but few attended, it was appointed to 
set apart the 15 th of April as a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion before God, on account of the aflUcted state of the 
church, that he might grant a sanctified use of his judgments. 
It was also, proposed,, that the preachers should wait upon 
his Excellency the Governor with an address, and solicit his 
favor ; and that an attomey-at-law should be employed to 
draw li^ a petition in their behalf, and present it to the 
quarter-^sessions, praying for permissibn to. take the oaths 
of allegiance, and for licenses to preach to free people. But 
all these endeavors proved abortive. To. the mandate of 
the colonial laws they were compelled to submit, and were 
doomed to view, with unavailing sorrow, the progress of un- 
controlled iniquity, without being permitted to lift their 
voices in the behalf either of virtue or of God. 

Unhappily, they beheld the dreadful evil r^ach to the 
members of the church which the labors of their prede- 
cessors had been exerted to raise. They saw multitudes 
compelled to quit that fold in which they had. found con- 
solation, and, apparently, doomed never more to enter the 
doors of that house in which they had learned to rejoice in 
the God of their salvation. These were sensations of a 
most afflicting nsiture, which both recollection and anticipa- 
tion conspired to heighten. Frequently, before the chapel 
was completefy shut, while men of free condition entered 
to hear preaching, the slaves crowded about the doors, which 
the edict forbade them to enter, widi looks of the most ex- 
pressive sorrow, and words of the most penetrating elo- 
quence. We do not envy the feelings of that man who 
could hear unmoved these pathetic expressions, accompanied [> 
with tears : " Massa, me no go to heaven now." " White 
man keep black man from serving God." ^^ Black man got 
no soul." " Nobody te^ch black man now." If ever the 
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words of Sterile had a neaning^ vihea he says, ^ I heard 
^^ his chains, and the iron entered nqr souF'-^it must have 
been on this occasion ; and the men who stood at the chapel 
vdoors to forbid the entraace of die slaves, ^oiust have feit 
ihem in all their force. , 

Under the circumstances which have been stated, it ituut 
be obvio^ to all, that no relirf was to be obtained for the 
Missionaries from the G(donial legislature of Jamaica. The 
Missionaries had, fvom time to time, communicated the trans- 
actions which had taken jdace, and the events that had 
occurred to themselves and the society, to their religious 
correspondests in Enghmd^ and all were unanimously of 
opinion, that our only hope of redress lay in an appeal to 
the throne. 

The framers of the law, aware of this measure, wet^ 
exceedii^y tardy in presenting the act for his Majesty's 
sanction ; perhaps from a conviction, that by a Prince so 
tolerant it would be disallowed. This delay furnished them 
with an opportiuii^ of wearying out die affections of many 
6f those, who^ wet« destined either to suffer, or t6 abandon 
their principles. These ends were, in part, accomplished. 
Many grew weary of well-doing ; others fell into open vice ; 
and son\jB sunk into a state of indifference, from which they 
haVe not since beai a\^akened. A much greater number, 
however, continued to persevere; and these were rather 
- refined than injured by the severity of their trials. 

The Committee appointed by die Methodist Conference 
' to apply for legal redress, . when occasions rendered the ap- 
plication necessary, were compelled to remain almo&t in a 
state of inactivity through these artful manoeuvres, notwith- 
standing their ardent vn^es to render their afflicted brethren 
some essential sei^vice by their exertions. In the month of 
March, 1808, an application was made to his Majesty's 
Most Honorable Privy Council ; but die answer returned 
was, that no such act as was alluded to, had yet arrived. 
In April, the same request met with the same reply; and 
in August the same silence prevailed. Every attention was, ' 
indeed, paid by the Board of Trade to the chairman of the 
Committee ; but it was impossible for either hi^ Majesty, or 
his Most Honorable Privy Council, to grant relief from the 
operation of an edict, the existence of which was officially 
doubtful. 

In tbe mean time, while this event was hanging in* sus- 
pense, the following Petition was presented by die^ Com- 
mittee to hi^ most gracious Majesty: . 
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« TO THE KINCPS MOST EXCELLENT MA JESTY IN COUNCIL, 

'^ The Memorial of the Committee appointed by the Annual 
Conference of the people called Methodists, late in 
connexion with the Reverend Jon's Weslzy, 'to regu- 
late all important matters relating to their religious and 
secular concerns^ 

'' MOST HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

'' That the said Society, late in connexion with Mr. 
Wesley, by whom your Petitioners have been appointed 
as aforesaid, bate expended about seventy thousand pounds 
of money, contributed by them out of their private property, 
as individuals, united in a religious Society under the 
description aforesaid, in establishing Missions in various 
parts of the world, for the instruction and conversion of the 
Heathen. 

^' That they have ao exp^ided many thousands of pounds 
in sending Missionaries to your Majesty's Island of Ja- 
maica, and in erecting chapels for the instruction of the 
negroes, and also dweUing-bouses for the residence of the 
Missionaries, in dilBferent pajts of that island; and that 
the said Society is at this present time possessed of con- 
siderable property, in chapels> and dwelling-houses for 
their Missionaries, in that island. 

" And your Petitioners further humbly shew, that about 
twelve or thirteen hundred of the negroes in the said 
island have been so fidly instructed in Our holy religion, 
through the labors of the Missionaries employed by the 
said Society, . and have so sincerely embraced the same, as 
to have become pious and exemplary christians ; while many 
thousands more of that poor igtiorant people have been in 
some measure instructed bv the said Missionaries. 

^^ But your Petitioners most humbly beg leave to repre- 
sent to your Majesty, that by ibrce or color of an Act of 
the Assembly of Jamaica, entitled, ^' The consolidated 
Slave Act," which was passed by the Governor, Council, 
and Assembly, about five months since, a grievous religious 
persecution has been commenced against the Missionaries, 
the memb^s of the said Society, and the congregations 
established by them in the said i^and : that their chapels 
have been shut up ; all their property in that island rendered 
useless ; and that charitable work, the instruction of the 
slaves, on whiich so much labor has been employed, and 
so much money expended by them, is now totally at a 
stand. 
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" Your Petitioners humbly beg leave to lay before your 
Majesty, that part of the ^said Act of Assembly, under 
which this severe persecution has arisen. 

^^ Every proprietor of slaves shall, as much as in bim 
^^ lies, endeavor to instruct his slaves in the principles of 
^' the christian religion ; and shall do his utmost endeavor 
" to fit them for baptism ; and as soon as he conveniently 
^^ can, cause to be baptized all such as can be made sensi- 
*' ble of a. Deity and the christian faith. 

*' Provided, that the instruction of such slaves shall be 
y confined to the doctrine of the established church in this 
^' island ; and that no Methodist Missionary, or other Sec- 
*^ tary.or Preacher, shall presume to instruct our slaves?, 
^* or to receive them into their houses, chapels, or con- 
" venticles of any sort or description/ under the penalty of 
" twenty pounds for every slave proved to have been there, 
'^ and to be recovered in a summary manner before any three 
** justices of the peace, who, or the majority of whom, are 
" hereby authorized and empowered to issue their warrant 
" for recovery of the same ; and on refusal of payment, to 
'^ commit the offender or offenders to the county g^ol, until 
" payment of the said fine or fines ; which shall be paid over 
*' to the church-wardens of the parish .where the offence 
" shall be committed, for the benefit of the poor of such- 
parish.' 

Your Petitioners humbly beg leave to represent to your 
Majesty, that the injunction contained in the sard Act, 
Th^t the proprietors of slaves shall endeavor to instruct 
them," is only an artifice to cover the irreligious nature 
of the said persecution, and the antichristian principle on 
which it is founded : for the same iujutiction, which was 
enacted in former Acts of the said island, in and subsequent 
to the year 1 788, has been generally and notoriously disre- 
garded; and the proprietors and managers of slaves, with 
very few exceptJQns, do not in any degree endeavor to in- 
struct the negroes under their care, either in the doctrines of 
tlie Established Chiirch, or in any other form of Christianity ; 
but leave theni, whether imported from Africa, or born 
under your Majesty's dominion, in the darkest pagan igno- 
rance and depravity, completely destitute both of religious 
and moral education* 

" Tli^t the established clergy of tlie island are by far too 
few in pumber for the work of instructing the slaves, did 
they consider it tjieir duty so to do ; but, without meaning 
the least disrespect to them, your Petitioners humbly beg 
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leave to state/ that the beneficed and regular clergy of that 
colony confine their ministerial instructions almost wholly, 
if not entirely, to the white and other free inhabitants: 
That the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London^ in 
behalf of the Society for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, a few years ago, sent a Missionaty to instruct 
the negroes in the said island of Jamaica ; but that the said 
Missionary, soon after his arrival, died of the yellow fever : 
since which time, as your Petitioners are informed and be- 
lieve, there has been no Missionary for the instruction of the 
negroes in i that island, who had been ordained by any Bishop 
of the Established Church. 

" It is, therefore, a melancholy truth, as your Petitioners 
humbly beg leave further to represent to your Majesty, tliat 
about four hundred thousand of the human race are cdfectu* 
ally excluded by this law from all public worship, and from 
all public and private instruction ; and that it amounts to a 
prohibition by a christian legislature, not of any particular 
doctrines or modes of worship, but of the propagation of the 
gospel itself among your Majesty's Subjects above-mentioned. 
In this view, it is a measure of persecution Unexampled in 
the christian world. 

** It is, however, as your Petitioners gratefully acknow- 
ledge, a measure not more repugnant to the spirit of religious 
toleration which characterizes our age and country, dian it 
is to the just and liberal intentions of your Majesty, as re- 
cently manifested in the rejection of a former act of tlie 
same colonial legislature, founded on the same persecuting 
principles, when transmitted for your royal approbation. 

" Your Petitioners, therefore, impressed with heart-felt 
gratitude for diat liberal spirit of toleration which has 30 
eminently distinguished your Majesty's reign, s^nd which was 
also so conspicuous in the reigns of your royal ancestors of 
the illustrious house of Hanover, humbly throw themselves 
at your Majesty's feet, and implore your royal protection for 
that large and loyal body of your Majesty's subjects, on be- 
half of whom they petition, against this most oppressive and 
unconstitutional Act of Assembly. 

" They also pray your Majesty, that on the arrival of an 
official copy of the said Act> your Petitioners may be heard 
by their counsel against the same, if to your Majesty, and 
your Most Honorable Privy Council, it shall seem expe- 
dient. 

" And, finally, your Petitioners most humbly pray, in 
behalf of the large body of your Majesty's loyal and faithful 
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subjects whp^ tliey represent^ That your Majesty will ht 
graciously pleased to disallow the said Act, and to order that 
the same may no longer be enforced or acted upon in your 
Majesty's said Island of Jamaica. 

" And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
'^ Signed in behalf of the said Committee, 

" THOMAS COKE, 

*' NEW CHAPEL, CHAIEMAN, 

City-Road, London, 
May 13th, 1808." 

Some time * after this Petition was presented, a Memo- 
rial was laid. before the Right Honorable the Committee of 
Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, of which the 
following is an exact copy : 

« TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE LORDS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF PRIVY COUNCIL FOR TRADE AND 
PLANTATIONS, 

" The humble Memorial, of the Committee of Deputies of 
the Three Denominations of Protestant Dissenters 

" Sheweth, 
/^ THAT your Memorialists have learned with deep re- 
gret, that in an Act lately passed by the Assembly of &e 
Isliuid of Jamaica, entitled, " An Act for the Protection, 
Subsbting, Clothing, and for the better Order and Go- 
vernment of Slaves, and. for other purposes,'' certain 
p-ovisions have been introduced respecting Preachers and 
Teachers dissenting from the Established Church of Eng- 
land, highly injurious to many peaceable and loyal subjects 
of his Majesty's crown and government, and in direct con<^ 
traventiun of the rights and privileges secured to them by 
the Toleration Act, 1 W. & M. cap. 18. 

" That if any of those persons, against whom the said 
provisions appear to have been directed^ bad been guilty of 
seditious practices, or other misdemeanors^ tending to en- 
danger the safety, or to disturb the peace of the said island, 
your Memorialists apprehend tliat the individuals so offcndr 
ing were answerable to justice ; and might have been re- 
strained or punished according to the nature and urgency of 
the occasion, without confounding the innocent with the 
guilty ; whereas, in the present case, your Memorialists be- 
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IbVe Aiemselves justified in stating, that, so far from jsuch 
misconduct having been proved, or the existing laws^ having 
been charged virith such insufficiency as to demand addition^ 
legislative provisions (much less any so vexatious and unjust), 
it has appeared from most respectable and impartial testimo<> 
niesy alluded to m a representation made to your Lordships 
in the year 1804 by your present Memorialists, that great 
advantage had been derived by the colonists from the labors 
of that very description of persons who have been silenced 
and oppressed by the late Act, which, although unsanctioned 
by the-audiority of his Majesty, has^ never&less, been put 
in full execution. 

" TTiat your Memorialists will not trespass on the respect 
due to your Lordships, by entering, uncalled, on a discussion 
of the policy or equity of the long-established West- India 
system, by which tht common rights of humanity are de- 
nied to Africans ; bnt they confidently trust in the wisdom 
and justice of, his Majesty's government, not merely that a 
power so anomalous and exorbitant will at least be limited 
by that fancied necessity in which it is alleged to originate^ 
but that the spirit of arbitrary domination, nourished by such 
indulgence, will never be permitted by any incidental con- 
nexions, or for any imtiginary expedience, to infringe on 
the rights and privileges of the other classes of society. 
And your Memorialists, on behalf of his Majesty's dutiful 
subjects for whom they act (a body incomparably out-num- 
bering all the white inhabitants of the British West Indies), 
beg leave to state, that the rights now attacked are, in their 
esteem, among the dearest and most important which, as 
freemen and Britons, they have the happiness to enjoy. 

" Your Memorialists diCTefore, regarding the enactments 
against which they have taken the liberty to remonstrate, as 
unconstitutional in their principle, and oppressive in their 
Operation, and looking up to your Most Honorable Board 
•as the more imtnediaie guardians of the latv, and trustees 
for the Iftrerfies of the subject, in the dependencies of the 
empire, humbly pray that your Lordships will, in your 
. wisdom, be pleased to advise his Majesty to prevent the 
.flaid Act from. passing into a law, by refusing thereto hid 
Royal assent. 

" And your Memorialists, &c. 

On the effects produced by these papers, it would display 
bolb presumption and folly were M'e to attempt making any 
^calculations. The wisdom and vigilance of those honorable 
aiid august characters to whom they were addressed, were 
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adequate to all the purposes that could ex<:iCe our wishe$| 
and sufficient to beget our confidence, and, destroy our fears« 
The only light in ^'hich these Memorials were viewed by 
those who felt solicitous for their b^g presented was^ that 
of stadng facts which the preamble of the Act had concealed 
under a^ delusive varnish, and of pointing out, from painful 
experience, the sad extent of its operations. 

Many months, however, elapsed from the passing of the 
edict in Jamaica, before it officially arrived in England ; and 
when it came, it was accompanied by an agent, who ap- 
ptsared to be delegated to enforce all its clauses, though 
they had been executed with so much severity. But the 
elForts of unrestrained power were ineffectually made against 
the tolerant principles which have on all occasions distin- 
guished the illustrious house of If anover. Against a spirit 
of persecution, both his Majesty, and. his august ancestors, 
have uniformly manifested a determined opposition ; and the 
enlightened liberality of his Most Honorable Privy Council 
has induced them to support the Prot^estant cause, and, hap- 
pily, to concur in his liberal designs, whenever the. rights of 
conscience have been invaded by delegated authority. 
. The year 1 808, nevertheless, passed away, and, through 
the cause which has been mentioned, left the important 
subject which remained at issue undecided. In tlie spring, 
however, of 1 809, the cause was heard and duly considered 
at the I3oard of Trade : and, at last, the following letter, 
addressed to the Author of tliis History (who had given 
regular attendance in London upon this business for about 
eight months in two successive years), announced the mo-- 
mehtous decision, and afforded a convincing proof that our 
expectations were well founded : 

*^ OFFICE FOR TRADE, 

" Whitehall, 26th April, 1809, 
*' Lord Bathurst presents his compliments to Dr. Coke, 
and acquaints him, diat the late Act passed in Jamaica, in 
November 1 807, " for the protection, subsisting, clothing, 
and for the better order ana government of slaves, and for 
other purposes,'' was this day disallowed by his Majesty in 
Council." 

'^That a decision, so congenial to our wishes, so consonant 
to justice, and so conducive to the interests of the gospel, 
should produce among the friends of Christianity the liveliesBt 
emotions of grateful joy, was rather a matter of expectatiou 
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than surprise. In this light, an act of justice confers a favor, 
and heightens the obligation which it created, by the manner 
of its communication. The account M^as immediately trans- 
mitted to all the Methodist societies throughout the United 
Kingdom and the colonies, that all might participate in the 
common gratification, and be conscious, on the event pre- 
sented, of the conspicuous displays of that paternal affection 
which has invariably marked the conduct of our most gra- 
cious Sovereign towards all the subjects of his extensive 
empire, both on this and on all similar occasions. 

Under circumstances so favorable to the propi^tion of 
the gospel, which is the important object that we have in 
view, DO measures can more effectually bind us in loyalty to 
the dirone, than those which our most gracious Sovereign has ' 
adopted on the present occasion. In this view, both grati- 
tude and interest concur with our fixed principles. Our 
religious rights and privileges form our dearest interests; 
. these we enjoy at home ; and they are extended to our fellow- 
creatures, without any regard to complexion, in the remot- 
est extremities of the empire, as far as our Sovereign and 
tiis government can influence the subjects of the realm. We 
enjoy, in our auspicious day, the greatest blessings which it 
is in the power of any government to bestow. The laws 
that are established in our favor, are adequate to all the pur- 
poses which they were designed to embrace ; and the many 
decisions that have taken place, most convincingly assure 
us, that those who have the administration of justice will 
not suffer them to be infringed. May the spirit, as well as 
the letter of them, be transmitted to generations which are 
yet unborn ; and may those who feel their genial influence, 
perpetuate that loyalty to their Sovereign, and gratitude to 
God, which it shall be our endeavor to set before them as 
an example!* 


* The Author is sorry to inform his readers, that the persecution in 
Jamaica still continues, notwithstanding his Majesty's gracious inter- 
Ivrence : but the particulars, as well as the issue, of this melancholy eyeht 
.nofit b« reserved for the Appxnjdix. 
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IlISTORY OF TRINIDAD. 


Trinidad. — Discotm/y Inhabitants, Original and present 
Condition, — Conquest and Revolutions. — Proximity to 
the Continent. --r- Extent, ^'-'SoiL'^Early and natural 
Productions.^^Negligence of the Spaniards. — Natural 
jidvantages and capability of Improvement. — Season 
why no attempts have been made to establish a Mission in 
the Island. 


T 


HE tsland of Trinidad has obt^ied but little notice in 
the history of the Western World. It is thie inost Southern 
of the Charaibee Islands ; which^ in some m^aisuk^, has pre- 
cluded its intercourse with the nations of EurOp^. 

It is well known, that the discovery of the Wfest India 
Islands was made by Columbus in his difierent voyages into 
these distahty akid, at that period, unknown seas. This 
island was discovered by that celebrated navigator in his third 
voydge, land wa^ named by him Trinidad, in honor of the 
Holy Trinity. It still retains that name ; and there is no 
probability that, in this respect, it will undergo any change. 
Herrera observes, that whue Columbus was prosecuting this 
his third voyage, he was overtaken by a violent storm, and 
exposed to dangers of the most iserious nature. In the midst 
of his distress, he made a solemn vow, that in case he survived 
his present disasters, and was permitted to prosecute those 
discoveries which he was then pursuing, the first land which 
he discovered should bear that sacred name. It was not long 
afterward that a saUor, at the mast-head, descried thre^ 
points of land, apparently emeif^ng from the ocean : tfab 
was communicated to Columbus; and the appearance, as 
well as his recent vow, seemed to demand the name which 
he had previously determined to bestow. 

It was in the year 1498 that Columbus first landed on 
this island ; and from its contiguity to the southern conti- 
nent, which he intended to explore, he found it admirably 
calculated for a place of rendezvous to himself, and to 
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Ihose future adventurers who might engage ia expeditions in 
these little known regions of the globe. 

The discovery of Trinidad was accompaoied by that of 
the river Oronooko^ to die mouth of which it lies almost 
contiguous. But Trinidad produced no gold, and was 
therefore deemed an unimportaot acqubition: calls of a 
more seductive nature soon diverted Columbus's attention, 
and it was passed by with indifierence and neglect. 

The river Oronooko^ however, which had beeix descried 
soon after the discovery of Trinidad, was considered as 
an object of too much importance to be utterly abandoned. 
The gold, which had been found in most of those places 
where settlements had been made, continually glittered at 
a distance ; it associated itself with every prospect of any 
new discovery, but particularly with tibose which were 
made on the continental shores. It was this circumstance 
which caused both Trinielad and the river Ownooko* to 


* The river Oronooko, which disdiai^es itself by upwards of fifty 
mouths into the ocean, is presumed to take its rise in die vast mountains 
of the Cordeliers ; and it traverses a course of live hundred and seventy- 
live leagues, in which it is joined b^ various other rivers, before it disem- 
bogues its^ into the sea. Its impetuosity is so great, that it prevaits 
4>ver the most powerful tides ; and by its tepidity, preserves both its 
freshness, and its current, to the distance of twelve leagues, after it has 
forsaken the continent throu^ Which it had travelled, and has entered 
the bosom of the deep. 

But though this river is of sufficient power to repel the tides by which 
it is assailed, it has tides peeuliar to itself. Like the Nile in Egypt, it 
occasionally swells with periodical regularity, but without overaowing 
those banks which the great Creator has made its boundaries. It begins 
to swell in the month of April, and continues gradually rising till Septem- 
ber. - In October the waters begin to subside ; and they regularly decrease 
from that period till the retnm of the vernal equinox, when it proceeds as 
ah-eady described. 

The reasons which have been assigned for this extraordiniiry pheno- 
menon are various, and some of them improbable in the highest degree. 
The most reasonable account that can be given, seems to -arise from the 
varied seasons of the year. The mountains in which this river takes its 
rise are perpetually covered with snows, but more particularly so in the 
winter seasion of the year. When the sun, returning from the southern 
limb of Capricorn, proceeds to cross the e<;^uator, the snows aie exposed 
to its perpendicular rays, through which it is probable that they begin to 
melt, and within a month the waters commence their swell. This con* 
tinues during the whole season of the northern summer, while the gun has 
any northern declination; but on its return from the tropic of Cancer, 
when it crosses the line in its departure to the southern regions, the waters 
begin to decrease, and the river returns to its usual state. 

These circumstances, which are so correspondent with fact, afford us 
also an additional argument in favor of tiie supposed source of tlie river. 
The subsiding of the waters in October, if we admit the melting of 
the snows b^ the action of the sun's vertical rays, will prove that the 
source of this river must be in some Bortbem latitude ; and, therefore^ i^ 
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be soon revisited bjthe imtioti wkich hftd firtt iwade flie 
discovery of them ; tlie klasd was considered as im inlet 
to the river, and tke river as a path which led to gold. 

The conquest of these imineTiBe regions, winch are wat^'- 
ed by one of the largest rivers in the world, wns soon 
resolved on; and in order to facilitate afid ensure the 
completion of so vast an enterprize, the iskind was peopled, 
and madb at once a depot and a place of common rendez- 
vous. It does HOt however appear, tfcat it was peopled 
with any view to its improvement, br that the Spaniards 
entertained any serious thoughts of settling a colony in this 
remote corner of their insular possessions, it was con- 
templated by them in a subordinate light, as leading to 


innst be in the northern parts of that rampart of moflntaHis niffaieh God 
has fixed to divide the waters of Aegiobe. And though it Bsayappeir 
problematical to suppose, that waters which begin to swell in April, 
should subside in Qcliier, admitting the csaue which it her<e assigned ; yet 
a solution appears obvious. April and October bear the same relation to 
their respective equinoxes ; and n^rly a month, in each «ase, tlapses 
before the effects are felt in either towards the Qroa«»k» 6hM>cs. ladc- 
pendefitly of this, it is not improbable, that throngh the .iMmevse kody 
of waters which flow during the six smniner menfths, the snom are e«B- 
siderably exhausted. And though the heat may eooftinne intease, yet, Ihe 
exhalations being great, the supply of snovs cansMfecabiy dhniuiadiedy and 
the earth through which the sHr cays had penetrated, and over the sur- 
fiice of which the river and its tdbutaiy streams are obliged to poim, im- 
bibing vast quantities of vfrater — these circumstaaees may miuse this 
mighty river to its usual size. 

But thoagh the Oronooko is so ittmensely long and large, ite raptdily 
tends in some measure to impede the progress of its navigalBOB. In 
some places it is sufficiently deep £9r vessels of the isrgest imcdens ; fc«t 
its appearance has often been found delusive. Oiiflrtiiicfeing rocks, and 
concealed impediments, render the voyages apon at dao|^ou8; andit 
frequently happens, that those who ventmie on this raftid stneam ane 
obliged to land on its banks, and carry their canoes as weH« their mer- 
chandize, to a eon^erable distance, before they can again iind a naviga- 
ble part. 

The various little islands, which Weak the m— tii of Ais amadng 
river into upwards of fifty streams, are inhabited by a nee of men as 
extraordinary as their situation. ^ Their countiy,** «ays Ihe Abbe Ray- 
nal, * '< though covened with water six months of the year when the 
'* river is swelled, and overflowed the rest of the 3rear twice a day by 
*' the sea, appears to them preferable to any oliier. They liye peifectiy 
*' secure, in cabins raised above the reaoh of like waters, upon stakes 
*' sunk deep in the sands. These sands are covered with i^ilm-^neesy 
^^ which supply the savage inhabitants with food, drink, fonitom, and 
** eanoes." 

Such was the origin^ discovery of Hits astonishing river, and sach are 
the leading features of tfhose pecaliarities which rSsttt to it. The vast 
territories which are waished and interse<^ed ky it are at present bat 
little known ; so that many cf the adjacent parts may be raekoned among 
the undiscovered regictnb of (be globe. 

* Vol. iv. p. 9?. 
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ike rimer which almost washed its shores, and as'a necessary 
step to Ifurge possesssoOBy to easpire, and to wealth. 

On die arrival of CohimU^s at Trinidad^ in 1498, he 
found the isboad inhabited by a race of men who, diongh 
in a state of barharisni, and ignorant of those arts which 
enrich and embellish life, possessed those soft traits of 
chanH^er, M'faich so particularly distinguished the Aborigines 
of tbe.gieat Leeward Islands. The Charaibean nations, who 
inhabited the contignous spots, were fierce, warlike, and 
barbaroiis,i and evidently of an origin distinct from those of 
Trinidad. But of this strange diversity we have already 
ispoken. The Leeward Islands, te before observed, were 
inhabited by a soft, effeminate, friendly people, in all pro- 
bability of the Apalachian tribe, who eniigrated from the 
Florida shore ; while the Charaibees were restless, ferocious, 
and cruel, delighting in slaughter, and in disturbing the tra»^ 
4|ttiUity of the larger and more pc^lous islands. The cu^ 
Soma and manners, the language and modes of life, which 
pciavailed in Trinidad, bore an obvious resemblance to those 
of the more inofiensive tribes. And though surrounded, 
by the Charaibees, it appeiu-s by the testimony of. the most 
respectable historians, tliat they were fiu-ther removed from 
them in language, in government, in religion and pursuits, 
than they were in distance from the Apalachians of eke 
Leewani Islands. But by what means a so^'t effeminate 
race should have been duis encircled by hostile neighbours 
in their insular possessions, while they were separated feom 
their native tribe by intervening islands, and waters whidi 
diey were unable to cross, must remain a problem very 
difficult fidly to solve. , 

It was not," says Raynal, " till die year 1535, that the 

Spaniards thought of paying another visit to the river 
" Oronooko. But having been disappointed in their ex- 
'' pedition, which was tilted out in search of mines, they 
'^ never formed more than one small settlement upon it. 
" This is situated at the lower part of the river, and is 
" called St. Thomas." 

Trinidad having been considered by Spain as 'an ap- 
pendage to the river, and to those romantic objects which 
were then so highly in repute, we have little reason to 
wonder, that the iailure of the expedition should termi- 
nate in the utter neglect of an island which had, in their 
estimation, no intrinsic value. The few inhabitants who 
settled on it were Spaniards, and their characteristic in- 
dolence is visibly marked in every place that they have 


if 
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possessed; we may, ther^re, naturally conceive, that no 
great improvements were made in the cultivation of the soil. 
The island, on its discovery, was covered with thick and 
almost impenetrable forests, and in that state nearly the 
whole of it was suffered to continue for a considerable tone. 
The small and feeble garrison which had been established^ on 
It, served rathor to possess it, than to defend it against any 
foreign assailants ; and necessity, rather than industry, b^ 
came the pnncipaJ incentive to that languid activity which 
appeared on some diminutive spots. Though capable of 
producing many valuable commodities in the greatest abun- 
dance, the richness of the soil seems to have been utterly 
neglected, excepting in a few })articular portions, which 
were rather selected for conveniency than trade. 

In the progress of years, however, the fertility of the soil 
called forth some vigorous exertions, and the inhabitants 
commenced a productive traffic. It was, however, circum- 
scribed in its nature, and confined to cocoa, which was the 
only article for exportation that they ever attempted to raise. 
This was cultivated in such perfection, that its reputation 
soon became great : it was even preferred to the cocoa of 
Caraccay and soon obtained a mercantile superiority th^ 
would admit of no rival either in price or fame. The supe- 
rior excellency of this article soon brought on a competition 
among the Spanish merchants. The quantity raised was 
insufficient to supply the vast demand ; and various methods 
were, therefore, made use of, to obtain an exclusive posses- 
sion. Its price was enhanced ; the approaching crops were 
anticipated ; and many paid for the article in advance, ta 
ensure their bargains and to prevent disappointments. 

This avidity in the purchasers, which would have been an 
invincible stimulus to a people habitually industrious, had, 
on the planters of Trinidad, a contrary effect. Having 
received more money in advance than the anticipated crop 
was sufficient to repay, they fell into a state of languor^ 
and neglected the cultivation of an article, which would not 
only have cancelled every obligation, but have raised them 
to a state of affluence and independence. They had anti- 
cipated their future wealth, and therefore had nothing tjo 
hope ; the departure of hope gave them up a prey to despair ; 
they sunk down in a state of apathy ; and by degrees, which 
at first were imperceptible, abandoned all thoughts of labor. 
Commerce took its flight with industry ; their credit and 
their cocoa departed .together, and the mother-country no 
longer deemed the island of any importance. 


But thoiigh laztniesis, and characteristic iridolenee, pre* 
vailed over industry 9- interest, and vtrealtfa, hostility tolnrard 
the natives uniformly continued. They considered the 
island as a conquered country, because the inhabitants ivere 
both unable and unwilling to resist the power of £uro|>ean 
arms. W^ cannot specify any cruelties that were exercised 
against the natives* But one fact is certain, that in the 
course of a few generations the poor Aborigines disappeared 
from the face of the earth. 

The golden dream which enchanted Europe soon after 
the discovery of America, and which continued for more 
than a century, extended its delirium to this country ; and, 
in 1595, drew Sir Walter Raleigh to the Western Continent 
in quest of gold. His designs were, to enter the river 
Oronooko, to explore the country of Guiana, and to pro* 
cure that wealth which the Spaniards had sought in vain. 
With these views, he departed from Plymouth on the 6tb 
of February, reached Tnnidad on the 22d of March, and 
came to an anchor at Cape Curiacon, called by the Spaniards 
Punto de Gallo. Great Britain was at this period engaged 
in a war with Spain ; the conduct, therefore, of Raleigh on 
this occasion was nothing more than an exertion of a rival 
nation contending for empire, and attempting to enrich itself 
with the spoils of a conquered foe. 

Having secured his ships in the harbor where they had 
cast anchor, he took his barge and skirted along the shore, 
in order to make the better discovery of the coasts; landing 
in every convenient cove to converse with the native inhabi- 
tants, that he might obtain from them an adequate knowledge 
of the rivers, creeks, watering-places, harbors, and de- 
fenceless situations. In the progress of this circuitous voy- 
age " between Perico and Piche, or Tierra de BreUy (says 
" Barrow in his Naval History, vol. i. p. 215.) in a salt water 
" river, he met with the Oyster Tree mentioned by Pliny ; 
" and at Tierra de Brea, he found such quantities of mine" 
" ralpitchj that he declares all the ships in the world might 
" be freighted with it from thence ; and that it is preferable 
** to the Norway pitch for trimming ships, as the sun can- 
" not melt it." 

By thus coasting the island, he had an opportunity of 
entering into a traffic with the natives, and from them he 
acquired a competent knowledge of the Spanish forces. The 
behaviour of the Spaniards toward the unfortunate Indians 
interested the latter in his favor, who well knew how to 
improve by their disaffection, and to draw them over to his 
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ewnpartj. The Iai!bdiiig-«placewa» guarded by a few ioMiers, 
Init their ^iteagth i^as insufiicieot to make any reaistaitce^ 
To these he offered peace ; wfakh beitig readily accepted^ 
lie took hostages for their good bebsvioory and began to cat* 
culate upon the rcduclJoD of the island. 

The fort was in a state nearly as defenceless as the landing-' 
place; badly manned; ill provided; and in all respect* 
ittiable to resist the attack which Raleigh meditated upon it^ 
At this critical juncture, his ships, which had been parted 
from him in a storm that had overtaken them on their voyage, 
opportunely arrived. The season app^red partictflarly f£i- 
Tonible, and prudence would not justify a moment's delay^ 
The arrival of his ships, the friendship of the natives, the 
secnring of the landing-place, and the feebleness of the 
garrison, were circumstances not to be overlooked ; and the 
place itself was of too much importance to his intended 
expedition, to be passed over with neglect.. To snm up all, 
while the welfare of his nation justified the measure that bo 
was about to adopt, private resentment ^ gave ardor to th« 
enterpnze. 

Thus invited, thus equipped, and thus impelled, Ralefgli 
waited the approach of night to carry bis schemes into 
execution. Me landed in the evening, fell immediately 
upon the Corps de garde in a moment when they least ex* 
pected him, and put every man to the sM^ord* He then 
sent forward Captain Caifield with sixty soldiers, whifle he 
followed with forty more, and immediately began aft attack 
upon the little town or city of St. Joseph* They entered 
it about day-*break, after meeting with a feeble resistance, 
and put all to the sword, esicept Berreo the Governor and 
his companion. These be sent on board his ship, and sher- 
ward obtained from Berreo a more explicit account of 
Guiana than all hii previous information amounted to. He 


* The (it«cediag year Sir Walter Raleigti had s«tit otit a Ci^tain 
Whiddon to reconiaf»fre the Oronooko 8^r«8, as |»repanitory to tkis ex- 
pedition. The governor of Trinidad, whose name nvaa Den Antonio dt 
Berre0, bad found means to decoy on shore eight of Captain Whiddon^s 
men; and, contrary to his promise, had made them prisoners. Tbisf 
therefore, bad not beea forgotten by Sir Waltefr ; and be detertmded to 
revenge the faisult that had been offered to his country, as \rell as to 
tecnre a retreat for himself in case any disaster should befal him in his 
intended expedition. On the river Oronooko the Spaniards bad but one 
•ettleraent, which was both small and defenceless; but at tbe4ime of Sir 
Walter's expeditiou this circumstance was not known ; it was, thdrefore, 
but an act of prudence to |)rovideibr accidents which might be unfore- 
stcn. 
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teamed from the Governor, who had been several times tip 
die rivier Oronooko, that the country of which he was iti 
pursuit, lay about six hundred miied further inland than he 
htfd jbfeen led to believe ; a circumstance which had nearly 
defeated his whole project, and which, finally, prevented 
him from ever attaining his favorite omect. 

After the conquest of the town of St. Joseph, and the 
almost indiscriminate massacre of the Spaniards, Sir Walter 
Raleigh began to be humane. In searching the places of 
confiuement, he found five Indian Chiefs; or Caciques, con- 
fined in a loathsome dungeon, quite exhausted with cruel 
tortures, and almost starved to death. ^Fhese he instantly 
released; and to complete his conquest, and gratify the 
Indiaas, who had suffered the utmost indignities from the 
Spaniards, he consumed the town with fire, as he had de- 
stroyed the inhabitants with the sword. 

Having thus executed his intention, and completely sub- 
dued the island, Raleigh, full of his future discoveries, 
collected together tlie Caciques of the island who were ene* 
mies to the Spaniards, and told them, through the medium 
ef an interpreter, ^' 1 hat he was the servant of a Queen, 
'^ who ^vas a great Cacique of the nortli, and a virgin, and 
*^ had more Caciques under her than there were trees 
*^ on the island ; that she was an enemy to the Spaniards, 
*^ because of their cruelty and oppression ; and that, having 
*^ freed all the coasts of the northern world from their servi- 
'^ tude, she had sent him to deliver tliem also, and withal 
'' to defend the couutiy of Guiana from their invasion and 
'* conquests."* 

A speech so astonishing, and accompanied with actions 
which released their captives, and destroyed their oppressors, 
overpowered the natives, and filled them with such exalted 
notions of Queen Elizabeth, that they were almost ready to 
pay divine honors to her picture, which was presented for 
their inspection. And to promote a work which promised 
to rid tlie world of iheir greatest enemies, the Caciques gave 
Sir Walter all the information which lay in their power,' 
relative to the distance, situation, strength, and riches of 
GuiaQa, which now engrossed all his tlioughts. f 


* Naval Hittonr, vol. i. t)aee $16. 

t Upon tbe information Which Sir Walf6r recciyed from the Indian 
Caeiquety and Berreo the GovEtnor, he left his ships at Trinidad, and em- 
barked on board his small craft witli one hundred mcnj 'taking with him 
provisions for one month. With these he entered tlie river Oronooko, 
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The* expedition of Sir Walter provbg unsuccessful, Tri- 
nidad was soon abandoned. It afforded no gold, and but 
Iktle pliHid^; and, the end for which it had boien seized 
proving abortive, he consign^ it over <Hice more into the 
naudsi of its indolent possesisors^ 

The court of Madrid," says Rayaal, '^ stiU- maintain^ 

possession of thk inland and. the Mai^ritta, v^hich neg- 
'^ ligence had b^ore ruined, more for the sake of keeping 
^' nations of greater industry at a distance from the conti* 
'^ aent, than with a view of , deriving any advantages to 
*' itself.'^ The inhabitants he describes as '^ a mixed race, 
'^ descended from Sjpaniards and Indiai^ women. They live 
^' on what fish they catch, and on bananas, wfaick nature 
'^ produces there of a larger size and better qualky than in 
" any other part of the Archipelago. They have a breed of 
*^ lean and tasteless cattle, with whicli they canry on a frau* 
^^ dulelit traffic with the French colonies ; exchanging them 
^' for camlets, black veils, linens, silk stockings, white bats^ 
'^ and hardware. The number of their vessds does not 
" exceed thirty sloops, without any decks." 

The tame cattle, both of Margaritta and Trinidad, have 
degenerated fix>m their European docility. - They^ have es- 
caped from their indolent masters, and filled the forests with 
a breed that is completely wild. Though no longer under 


and proceeded about four hundred miles ; but the intense heat of the sun, 
accompanied with violent storms of rain, together with the rising of the 
waters, as mentioned in a preceding note, overpowered his resohition and 
strength, and obiii^ed him to return without accomplishing his design. 
Several of the petty kings of the country through which he passed resigneit 
their sovereignty into his hands, for the use of Queen EUzibeth. Bat, as 
if Europeans only roamed about the earth for the same purposes that wolves 
and tigers prowl the desert, he set fire to the town of Cuifumo, because 
the inhabitants refused, or were unable, to bring in the contribution^ 
which he had laid them under. Rio de la Hacha^ and part of St. Mcanfs, 
shared the same &te. 

But, notwithstanding these barbarous sallies of disappointed ambition^ 
he found means to gain upon the natives in general, and so far ingratiated 
himself into their ravor, that an alliance was entered into with several, 
who promised to assist him on. some future day, when more favorable 
circumstances should enable him to attack the Spaniards with a probabi^ 
lity of success. This, however, was, in all likelihood, an alliance which 
self-preservation obliged them to make. It was not made because they 
loved Raleigh, but because they hated the Spaniards, and were willing to 
change their masters, from a full conviction that they, had nothing more to 
lose, but that from any change they had every thing to hope. He left 
with them a pair of colours, which it has been said they still preserve ; 
and their posterity cherish the remembrance of the alliance to the present 
hour 
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the command of the inhabitants, these wild cattle furnish 
them widi- some employment. They shoot them in the 
woods, and, cutting their flesh into narrow slips, about three 
inches in breadtJi and one in thickness, melt out the fat, and 
dry them in the «un. By this means the flesh is preserved 
from putrefaction, and made capable of being kept in good 
condition for several months. This also was a diminutive 
article of traffic with the French colonies. 

Such, with the Tariations which local circumstances uni- 
formly occasion, was the original condition of the island ; 
such were its produce and inhabitants, and such the vicissi- 
tudes to which it was exposed until the year 1676; when it 
was attacked, conquered, plundered, and abandoned, by the 
French. Nothing remarkable occurs in this depredatory 
excursion ; it again returned to its original conquerors, and 
continued in their possession till its capture, by us, in 1797, 
in whose hands it remains to the present day. 

This newly-acquired addition to the British colonies in the 
West Indies, being ceded by Spain to the crown of Great 
Britain, in virtue of the third article of the definitive treaty 
of peace of 1802, offers a wide field for commercial enter- 
prize, wdth well-founded hopes of considerable profit. In 
the hands of the Spaniards, owing to their characteristic in- 
dolence, it remained in an unimproved, and for the most 
part, in an uncultivated state ; but from the combined enter- 
prizing spirit, liberality, and industry of our merchants and 
planters, we may expect to see it become, in a few years, a 
very flourishing settlement. 

Its situation is highly advantageous, in times of war, for 
receiving a formidable fleet ; which may not only protect it 
from the attempts of an enemy, but likewise be so stationed 
at this island, as readily to command and secure all the other 
British Leeward Islands. It possesses the additional advan- 
tage of bays, in which vessels of considerable burden may 
float in a sufficient depth of water, enjoy safe anchorage, 
and be completdy sheltered from the prevailing winds. 
These advantageous circumstances indicate its future pros- 
perity, and point it out as a valuable portion of the globe. 
Future generations may, probably, look back with astonish- 
ment, when they learn that this tract of land remained in 
the possession of one of the civilized nations of Europe 
nearly three hundred years, exhibiting a scene of wild fertility, 
wliich scarcely served any other purpose, than to invite the 
hand of industrious cultivation, and to reproach its original 
conquerors with their habitual neglect. 
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Trinidad is situated between 60" and 61"" 30' df 
longitude west from London ; and in 10' of north latitude. 
It is separated from the Teira Firma of South America 
by the straits of Paria, which are nearly eight miles over ; 
and it lies to the southwest of Tobago, at the distance 
of about twenty miles. The length of the island does not 
exceed eighty miles ; and its shape is so singular, that in some 
parts the breadth is only six miles^ whilst m otheiy it extendi 
to thirty. It is, however, entirely out of the tract of hurri- 
canes. The soil is represented as uncommonly fertile^ and 
capable of producing abundant crops of sugar ; there being 
no less than four millions two hundred tliousand acres of un* 
cultivated land fit for plantations of that article ; and the soil 
in general is so rich, and so easily wrought, that forty negroes 
could perform the same quantity of labor in its cultivation, 
as would require one hundred in any of tlie old establislied 
islands. Tobacco o^ a fine quality, excellent cottons, indigo, 
ging^, indi^n com, and in general all tlie products of the 
larger islands, besides h variety of fruits, might here be 
raised in plenty^ with comparative ease and considerable ad- 
vantage. But the air is said to be wihealthy, occasioned by 
ifrequent and dense fogs ; and this, perhaps, may form the 
best excuse for the negligence of the Spaniards in not settling 
it in the most advantageous manner. 

Between the point of Naparin, and that of the Carenage, 
lies a brpad bay ; at the bottom of which stands the town, 
on a plain of small extent. This plain is extremely incom- 
moded with marshes, which are permitted to exhale their 
noxious miasma^ although capable of being cleared, drained, 
and cultivated ; the island having considerable rivers, which 
would facilitate the draining and cultivating of all the low 
lands. The town itself is large, and divided into streets 
disposed rectangularly ; but the houses, being constructed of 
wood or mud, are, in general, mean and inconvenient. 

I3lands and continents inhabited, by savages, .who hold 
no intercourse with the rest of mankind, afibrd but little 
history ; and, retainmg their native wilderness state when in 
the hands of civilized nations, they become subjects rather 
for philosophical reflections, than historical research. The 
few incidents which have occurred .in die history of this 
island we have iilready noticed, together with the changes 
through which it ha:^ already passed ; and the whole narrative 
may be summarily comprised in the following paragraph : 

It w^as one of the earliest discoveries of Columbus in the 
year 1498, who gave it its present name. It was first taLen 
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fron^ the Spaniards by that celebrated English navigatOT Sir 
Waiter Kaleigh, in 1595 ; and afterwards by the French in 
KiTdy who plundered and then abandoned it. From this 
period, until its capture by Rear Admiral Harvey, and the 
land forces under General Abercromby, in the month of 
February 1797, it remained one of tiie islands in America 
belonging to the crown of Spain. By the treaty of Amiens> 
iu 1802) it was ceded to our crown in perpetuity. 
. To give permanency to the establishment of a newly- 
acquired tenitory, must always be the work of caution, of 
circumspection, and of time. The removal of ancient pre- 
judices, which have, through a series of ages, acquired all the 
iullueuce of natural habit, demands calculations which, must 
wind through human actions, as well as trace them in their 
relative comiexions and remotest consequences. The latent 
purposes and propensities of the human heart diffuse them- 
selves in an almost infinite variety of directions ; and expe- 
rience has shewn us, that there are cases where violence will 
be productive of the most fatal effects, thou^ persuasion 
can have no access. At present, the Roman Catholic reli-s 
^on, witli the old Spanish attachment to its most rigid dis- 
cipline and frivolous superstitions, prevails throughout the 
island ; and, perhaps, a generation must elapse, before these 
superstitions, which have taken deep root^ will be whoUj 
extirpated. 

To form a permanent settlement, the lands also must be 
examined with more exactness than that which submits to 
general description in historical detail. The distinct portions 
must be adjusted to all the various species of production 
and cultivation ; the soil and its uses must be adapted to 
one another ; and experiment, after a process of years, must 
finally complete what observation and general knowledge onlj 
can begin. < 

To investigate with accuracy these hidierto uncultivated 
regions. Colonel Fullarton, with two or three other com^ 
missioners, were sent out. The Colonel is since dead ; but 
the survey and report of those who have succeeded him in 
the inquiry, respecting the exact state of those lands winch 
4nay be deemed best fitted for cultivation, will, in some 
measure, determine the extent of commerce and population 
that may be expected to appear in this island in the progress 
of a few years. Its general character appearing advanta- 
geous, has already dissipated gloomy apprehensions, and- 
induced many to anticipate that prosperity which promises 
$4> crown their endeavors with success. 
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Tbe certeaniy that this colony ^as to be established under 
8 British form of government has already drawn multitudes 
to these distant shores. Intelligence has lately been received, 
that no less than ten thousand persons, of different countries 
and of different professions, have lately arrived, with a view 
of establishing themselves, and families on the island. These 
settlei^ will, of counse, introduce new customs, new habits 
of reflection, and new modes of life. Example, ever more 
powerful than precept, nifay have a tendency to soften the 
violence of hereditary prejudice; it must loosen those 
shackles which bind the mental powers; it must enlarge 
the horizon of human thought, and may, through Divine 
grace, awaken to reflection the souls of the most superstitious 
devotees. ^ 

From the establishment of a British govemmemt we ne- 
cessariiy infer an establigthment of religious toleration; which 
will open the door to the introduction of the gospel, and 
call forth the exertions of the evangelical ministers of Jesus 
Christ. The circumstances that we have enumerated ren- 
der these pleasii^ prospects highly probable. We contem-^ 
plate, them with pleasure, and wait their arrival with confi- 
dence and joy. The habits of thinking which must be in^ 
troduced by such an influx of people cannot but be various -^ 
many therefore, without doubt, will, through the blessing 
of God, be prepared for a reception of those divine realities 
which are able to make them wise unto salvation* 

The Missionary society, originally established under the 
direction of the Revereiid John Wesley, whose exertions 
have been crowned with such success in other islands of thi$ 
Archipelago, will avail themselves of the earliest favorable 
opportunity, of sending some pious ministers into this island. 
That period they hope is faiat. approaching : it is their duty 
to plant and water, and to pray to the Father of Mercies for 
success. Without tlie divine blessifiig, every exertion must 
prove abortive; but he M'hohas hitherto blessed their endea- 
vors, still continnes his promises ; and Km these we rely for 
final success. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


HISTORY OF GRENADA. 


Grenada and the Grenadines, — Situation. — Extent. — D?V 
covery. — Original inhabitants. --^Conquest. — Cruelties tv^ 
ward the utifortunate Savages, — Settlement. — Internal 
disseniion among the invaders. — Revolutions. — Popula- 
tion ; ojnd ravages of the yellow fever. -^Topographical 
divisions. — Establishments, intrigxtesy and domestic ani- 
mosities. — Touns.^^H arbours ^^-' Religious edifices.— Ci- 
vil government y and natural productions. — Author s first 
vint to the island. — Reception.-^Friendships. — Prospects 
-^Establishment of a Amission. — Progress of the gospel; 
and present state of religion in the island. 


Ti 


HIS valuable British colony, though smaller than 
Tobago, if its length alone were measured, being only twenty- 
four miles, is much broader in its centre, M^bich is reckoned to 
be twelve miles ; but toward the extremities, it is narrower. 
It is one of the Windward Charaibee Islands, is thirty leagues 
north west of Tobago, and the same distance south west from 
Barbadoes. It is situated in 12° 30'' north latitude, and 62* 
west longitude. The extraordinary fertility of the soil has 
been proved by long experience ; and it is acknowledged, 
that the timber and other useful trees which abound in' this 
island, are much better dian those of the same species in 
the Neighbouring islands, the cocoa-tree excepted. It is 
computed to contain upwards of eighty thousand acres of land, 
fifty thousand of which are in a state of perfect cultivatiop, 
producing sugar, coffee, cocoa, indigo, cotton, and tobacco ; 
and, if it were in a course of progressive improvement, it 
might be made the most productive, in pifopprtion to its size, 
of any of the Britii^ settlements in the West Indies. 

. The cultivated laiid produces every kind of vegetable 
known in Europe, for the use of the inhabitants ; as well 
af? the usual products for exportation, such as sugar, ginger, 

and excellent tobacco. The air in general i^ salubrious^ 
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It is amply supplied ^ith springs of good fresh, wfttef. Tii6 
plains are intersected with a few mountains ; and the harbor 
to leeward is so capacious, that it will contain a fleet of 
sixty ships of the line, which may ride there with ease, and 
with so much safety that they need not cast anchor ; though, 
if necessity require it, the anchorage is remarkably good. 

This island was first discovered by Columbus about the 
year 149B. It was at that time inhabited by a numerous 
race of native Charaibees. Of this intr^id and warlike 
people we have already spoken in our third chapter of the 
first volume. On the approach of die Spaniards toward 
their shores, they not only exhibited marks of the most stern 
defiance, but appeared to be well prepared to.' defend their 
country against the hostile attempts of their invaders. But 
Grenada, holding forth no promises of gold, afforded no 
allurements to entice, them to her shores. Land and wood 
abounded on every island ; it would^ therefore, have been a 
mark of consummate folly in the adventurers, to have en- 
tered into all the severities of contest with a savage people, 
from whom nothing valuable could be obtained ; and when, 
even admitting the issUe to have been successful, woods and 
uncultivated lands must have been the only spoils of war. 

The prospect of easier, of richer, and of more extensive 
discoveries, afforded no time for deliberation on the re*- 
duction of this island. The impetuosity and promptitude of 
action wliich the important occasion inspired, deterred them 
from attempting any setdenient, and directed their attention 
to more accessible regions of the new world. Under these 
circumstances, Grenada appears to have been either neglected 
or forgotten ; in consequence of which, its native inhabitants 
were permitted to enjoy tranquillity and independence, till 
nearly the middle of me sixteenth century. 

It was about the year 1638, tliat the French became ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary fertility of this island \ and 
from that time they meditated a settlement upon it, either by 
violence or fraud. Whether the intervening years were taken 
up in reconnoitering the island, in estimating the population 
ot its inhabitants, in calculating upon their mode of warfare, 
in making preparations for the enterprize, or , in giving sta- 
bility to those settlements which they had already b^un in 
Martinico and Guadaloupe, does not appear ; but it is evi- 
dent^ that the settlement was not established in Grenada 
until the year 16^1. 

Previously to this time, the artifices of fraud had in -a 
great measure prevented the calamities and horrors of war^ 
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Bift theae methdcl^ eveiituaDy proving incffisefoal, were sobnr 
succeeded by dsoie sanguinary deedis winch usually stain the 
anifids oi conquest, aod which, in the {Nresent instance, inroved 
in this island the extermination of the Charaibean race. 

The restless ambiticm of Da Parquet/ the Governor of 
Msrtinko, had directed his avaricious eyes towards this 
island. The prospect of conquest must have {Hromiaed gra^ 
taficatibn to his vanity; and the possession of a territory 
winch he did not want, though drenched with the blood of 
all Its natives, must have tempted his sanguinary disposition 
with a reward. With these views before him, he planned 
ita reductioii; bis schemes finally succeeded, and the un- 
happy savages fell. 

llius fsx the different historians of diese events seem 
perfectly agreed ; but, on die methods that were adopted to 
obtain the destruction of the natives and possession of the» 
iskuMi, a di£fer«ice of opinion prevails. Raynal observes^ 
diat '^ oo their arrival, ihey gave a few hatdiets, some knives,, 
^^ and abarrel of brandy, to Uie chief of the savages they found 
'^ there ; and, miagining that they had purchased the island 
^ with these trifles, actually assumed the sovereignty, and 
^^' soon became tyrants. The Charaibeesy unable to contend 
'' with them by open force, took the method which weakness 
*^ always inspires to repel oppression ; they murdered all 
*^ whom they found defenceless and alone.'' (vol. v. p. 60.) 

Du Tertre, who appears deeply interested in the transac* 
tion, relates die same facts with an air of solemnity, which 
might at once provoke our ind^ation, and excite our smiles^ 
That the French had any pf etension for invading this island^ 
he does not even presume to assert : it was sufficiently known 
that it was inhabited by savages ; and this circumstance was^ 
probably, thought sufficient to extract all injustice from the 
deed. Du Parquet, accordihg to this accOunt,having collected 
about two hundred of his fiercest desperadoes, caused them, 
in conjunction with their commanders, to receive the holy 
sacrament on their embarkation ; estimating, most probably, 
the success of their enterprize, by their ardor to serve Goii 
in embruing their hands in savage blood. 

On their arrival at Grenada, a cross was erected; and 
the banditti were compelled to kneel before it, and ioia 
in devout prayer to God for success in those murders which 
they were about to perpetrate. 

Contrary to his'expectati6ns, and probably in opposition 
to his hopes, Du Paiquet was received by the native* with 
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a degree of civility wUich' created in his mind siomeacrttjdes 
on the justice of his intentions; and, instead of commenc^^ 
ing open hostilities, he turned his thoughts to the purchase 
of that country, which he came with the avowed design to. 
steal. A treaty was immediately opened with the Charaibean 
chief, for what the invaders called the purchase of the coun* 
try — ^^ They gave (says Du Tertre) scMne knives andhatchets^ 
'V and tk hrge quantity of glass beads, besides two bottlea 
*^ of brandy for the chief himself; and thus was the island' 
*^ hirly ceded by the natives themselves to the French nation 
*^ in lawiul purchase." 

' The Charaibees, however, looking upon the hatchetSy the 
knhes, the beads, and the two bottles of brandy , in a light 
somewhat different from Du Tertre and Du Parquet , ab- 
^lutely refused to surrender their country, which they had 
Aus ceded to their invaders in lawful purchase. This cir- 
cumstance presented a fair occasion for the commencement 
of hostilities : the natives were, therefore, declared to be 
in a state of rebellion against the lawful possessors of the 
land, and war and devastation knmediately began. 

Bh Parquet, who had commanded the expedition, being 
Governor of Martinico, after having purchased Grenada as 
before related, and erected a fort, gave the command of it 
to La Compte, his kinsman, and retired. Whether La 
Compte made religion his stalking-horse, like his prede- 
cessor, does not appear; but his conduct towards the un- 
happy victims of his injustice, plainly proves that he was 
not less inhuman, nor took less delight in the shedding of 
human blood. Extermination appeared to be the object 
which was pursued. To be a Charaib was a proof of guilt: 
so that men, women, and children, were indiscriminately put 
to the sword. 

• The Charaibees, however, defended themselves with the 
most undaunted resolution and bravery ; so that the final 
issue from many skirmishes appeared to hang in the most 
doubtful suspense. For, though they were unable to with* 
stand the superiority of European weapons, they supplied 
by vigilance what, they were deficient in power. And by 
seizing every defenceless moment which their invaders af- 
forded, they retaliated those murders which their countrvmen 
littd sustained, and which they themselves were diortly to 
undergo. 

La Compte, harassed by the unremitting watchfulness 
'and bravery of the natives, w«^s driven to the necessity of 
.applying to Du Parquet tor u reinforcement, to assist in 


quelling the rebellion, and in the reduction of tlie island; 
On the arrival of this reinforcement from Martinico, new 
scenes of devastation were opened. The natives, overpow*^ 
ered by a decided superiority, fell in tilnwst every direction, 
though they missed: no opportunity to revenge tlieir wrongs; 
But the moment was fdst approaching, which was to decide 
their doom in this world, and annihilate their {>ower for 
ever, 

. The unhappy Indians collected together about fourscore 
from the remnants of* their countrymen; and with this^ 
number they determined to make a vigorous stand agsiinsf 
their murderous oppressors. But, alas ! about one-hatf o§ 
ttiem were immediately put to flight. These unhappy fugi^ 
tives, retiring from their pursuers^ betook themselves to a^ 
rock or precipice which overhangs the sea. But this retreat- 
was soon discovered, and they were driven to the dreadful 
alternative of suffering death either by water or by the sword/ 
1 hey preferred the former ; and chose rather to precipitate 
themselves headlong into the ocean, than to fall into th& 
hands of a barbarous enemy, that appeared thirsting for theii* 
blood. The French, to commemorate an event so extraor-*^ 
dinary, denominated this precipice le Morne de$ Sauteurs, 
** the hill of the leapers ;" ^^hich appellation it retains to the 
present day.** 

' The inhuman conquerors having murdered the natives, 
and subdued the country, soon quarrelled about dividing 
the spoils. The officers of the troops, who first settled on 
the island, disputing the claims of the leaders of the last 
expedition, a civil war ensued, and in this contest many 
li%'es were lost.* At length, the original invader Du Parquet; 
and his party, prevailed, and obtained complete possession 
of the government. But being unable to support the ex-* 
penses of his elevated station, he negociated privately, in 
France, the sale of his newly>acquired honors and domains; 
in Grenada ; and found a purchaser in the Count de CerHlac\ 
a French nobleman, for the trifling sum, in comparison with 
tlie real value, of thirty thousand crowns. The Count, con-^ ^ 


,.^. 


* Pd Tertre observes, that in thui expedition a beautiful yonn^ Indiaif 
girl fell into the hands of the French, and became an object of dispute 
between two officera,' e<ich claiming her as his lawful prize. A dilrd 
officer, howeifer, >comin{|: up^ soon put an end to the colitest by shooting 
|he ^\ im«iedi<itiely> throu|sfa the head. $ach was the progress of con^ue|| 
and murder ! ^ . ' 
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sideriog the acquitiitkm only in the light of an adVtnti^ous 
purchase^ .determined to make the roost of it ; and for this 
purpose sent out a Goverwr to act despotically, and by the 
most oppressive measures to levy an extravagant salaiy for 
himself, and a jnincdy revenue for his master. All com- 
plaints, all remonstrances to Cerillac, on the conduct of his 
depujty, proved ineffectual to produce an alteration. Thus 
circumstanced, the principal settlers abandoned the plantar 
ttons which they had im{MX>ved at a considerable expense, 
and fled to Martinico. This defection, hovirever, instead olf 
reforming the Governor, raised his indignation to sudi a pitch 
against the poorer classes of the inhabit«its, whom he thought 
incapable of resisting fresh cruelties and extortions, tiiat 
existence itself became almost insupportable ; so that, in-; 
stead of yielding to tyranny, they meditated revei^e. 
^ There are occasions when avarice and cruelly defeat their 
own purposes, smd directiy lead to those mischiefs which 
they intended to avert. The cord of oppression may be 
drawn with such violence as to burst asuikler, by those ex-* 
ertions which are made to strain it ; and under such circunn 
stances, the parts which separate can never be brought to 
reunite. It was exactly thus in the case before us. That 
^justifiable extortion which had banished the wealthy, and 
oppressed the poor, led at length to a general insurrection, 
The inflexible tyrant was seized ; and a court of justice was 
instantly formed. It was composed of such of the lower 
people as his tyranny had suffered to remain on the island^ 
apd who were exasperated by those crimes for which he was 
now to suffer, lliere was only one, in this whole court, 
who could write his name ; the office of secretary, therefore, 
of course devolved upon him. His Excellency the Governor, 
being brought to trial, was impeached by a blacksmith ; who 
used aliorse-sfaoe instead of a seal, to close those documents 
which were to be sent to France with a detail of these ex- 
traordinary transactions. 

Accusation and impeachment, as it is natural to suppose 
under these circumstances, were but a prelude to conoem-* 
nation. The criminal was found guilty of those offences 
with which he stood charged, and received sentence of 
death. Against the decision of such a court, there could 
be no appeal. He had been condemned to be hanged ; but 
this became a subject of expostulation. He pleaded hi9 
exalted rank and noble descent, and solicited the honor of 
being beheaded.. Against diis, Home objections were* raised^ 
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Md the request was finally refusecl for want of an exp^ 
executioner. They, however, found means to compromise 
the matter, and discovered, a middle mode of death, bet we^i 
the ignominy of the gallows and the honor of decapitation, 
Jt was finally a^eed, on all sides, that he should be ishot ; 
and in this manner be quietly submitted to his fate. 

The chief justice of this mock tribunal, together with 
the rest of the judges, and other persons concerned in the 
execution, appreh^isive that the court of France would not 
approve of this extraordinary trial, which had been attended 
with such unusual formalities, began to consult their own 
safety. For, how just soever the cause of their complaint; 
might have been, they were fully conscious that they had 
e:Kposed diemselves to punishment, by acting in imposition 
to a lawfully-constituted ai!ithority. In consequence of this, 
the parties concerned thought it prudent to quit the island^ 
fmd seek an asylum against the approaching storm. And 
such, indeed, was the reduced state of its population in the 
year 1700, that the following estimate was delivered to the 
Count's new Governor, soon after the revolt : white people 
two hundred imd fifty- "iiie, free mulattoes and negroes fifty^r 
three, negro slav^ five hundred and twenty-five. The whole^ 
culture consisted of three plantations of sugar, and fifty-twQ 
of indigo ; and there then remained only sixty-four horses, 
and five hundred and sixty-nine head of homed cattle. 

Thi^ deplorable 3tate of the island was happily changed 
about the year 1714 ; for the avaricious Count de Ceriliac, 
finding he could no longer expect a revenue equal to his 
wishes from a ruined colony, made over all his right and 
property in it to the French West India Company. That 
company, having likewise a .considerable interest and esta^ 
blishments at Martinico, ei^aged the merchants and plan- 
ters there in jspeculations, to restore and improve the culture 
of Grenada. Thus the two colonies became, as it were, 
united by the ties of commercial interest. The trading 
vessels of Martinico^ laden with the rich manufactures of 
France, and the products of their own colony, destined for 
the Spanish coasts, were .ordered to touch at Grenadaf 
There they were to take in water and other necessaries, and 
at tlie same time to supply the inhabitants, many of whom 
were new settlers from Martinico, with slaves, and proper 
implements for die cultivation of the spil, and for erecting 
new habitations, and sugar works. An open mercantile ac-t 
count was now-established between the two islands ; and th^ 
activity which industry- excites, soon enabled Grenada t^ 
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liqindate a considerable part of its debts, by the abiitu&ttt 
produce of its increased plantations. But, when the Fi'^nch 
West India Company was dissolved, the island became tlie 
property of the crown of France : by which change, it ac- 

Juired the protection and assistance of that government, 
ts advancement and importance were now yearly increasing j 
insomuch, that the balance due to Martinico was on the 
point of being discharged, when the war which broke out 
between us and France suspended the progresii of its im-* 
provcment, and interrupted its intercourse with Martinico^ * 
The cessation of hostilities, and the ensuing peace of 
1748, revived all the labors, and opened all the former 
sources of wealth. The inhabitants redoubled their efforts, 
and succeeded so well, that at th^ end of iive years, i. e. in 
] 753, the population of Grenada consisted of one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-three w hites, one hundred and seventy-^ 
five free people of color, atid eleven thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-one slaves. 1 be number of horses and mules 
amounted to two tliousand two hundred and ninety-eight; 
and the horned cattle to two thousand four hundred and fifty-^ 
six ; together with three thousand tvi^ hundred and seventy^^ 
ieight sheep, nine hundred aini two goats, and three hundred 
Hi id thirty-one hogs. 1 he cultivation rose to eighty-three 
sugar plantations ; two millions seven hundred and twenty^ 
five thousand six hundred coffee trees, one hundred and fifty 
tliousand three bundled cocoa trees, and eight hundred cot- 
ton trees. ^JTheir stock of common vegetable provision con*^ 
sisted of five millions seven hundred and forty thousand four 
htmdred and fifty trenches of cassada, nine hundred and 
thirty-three thousand five hundred and ninety^six banana trees^ 
and one hundred and forty-tliree squares of potatoes and yams* 
' This rapid prosperity was succeeded by another vicissK* 
tude — ^a new war with England in 1755, when the colony 
was neglected by the French ministry, whose attention was 
engrossed by more important objects on the continents of 
Kurope and America. The result of this false policy was 
the capture of Grenada, and the other Chavaibee islands, 
then belonging to France, by the superior naval power of 
Great Britain. On receiving intel%ence that Martinico 
and Guadaloupe had b<een taken by the British naval and 
knd forces, in 1762, the inhabitants of this island surrender^ 
ed on the approach of the fleet andarmy, without making the 
least resistance, having obtained an honoraUe capitulation* 
And by the treaty of peace in the following year, Grenada,* 
and its dependencies, (small islands called the Grenadines,) 
were ceded in perpetuity to the crown of Great Britain. 
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' In ibe eouilie iof the next w^r; the French oneq more be^^ 
came masters of Grenada by conquest ; and it remained in 
their possession from. the year 1779 till 1783 ; when it was 
finally- restored to us by an article of the general peace be* 
tween Great Britain, France, Spain, and America. 
. It is to be lamented, that soon after tliat sera, owing to 
political dissensions between the old French inhabitants, 
^nd the new British settlers, a. temporary decline of cultiva- 
tion, and consequently of foreign commerce, was experi- 
enced* The exports, in 1787» were considerably less than 
dios^ of tjbe year 1776; and of late years, it has suffered 
other calamities, of which the following affecting relation is 
given by Dr. Chisholm, inspector-general of the ordnance 
medical departnient in the West Indies.* 
. *^ Since the year l794, this devoted island, together with 
the scourge of pestilence, has cruelly experienced all the 
evils which an insidious, a merciless intestine enemy could 
devise, and give efficacy to. Blessed with abundance of 
those good things which are considered as the necessaries of 
life, united under a mild and fostering government, and en- 
joying that tranquillity, which their unhappy neighbours in the 
French islands in vain looked for, from the machinations of 
designing and unprincipled demagogues, or from the dreams 
of theorists in pl^ilandiropy, their only wish was to be per^ 
manently relieved from the infection of a disease, which had 
hitherto but imperfectly yielded to the best means that could 
be suggested, llie usual series of such awful visitations 
was, however, reversed ; pestilence began the career ; civil 
war augmented, . and famine, for a time combined with 
these, seemed to complete the measure of their misfortunes. 
The year 1 7Qo produced a scene of horrors seldom equalled. 
Confined to the narrow limits which their arms could com- 
mand, almost all the inhabitants of the island were exposed 
to the common calamity. The certainty of massacre, should 
they remain on their plantations, drove all the inhabitants of 
the coiintry into town ; where an almost equal certainty of 
falling victims to pestilential infection awaited them. The 
great increase of new subjects to act on, which thus took 
place, augmented the virulence of contagion ; and, seconded 
by fear, fatigue, a privation of accustomed food and com- 
forts, dei^pondence of mind, intemperance and irregularities 
of conduct, gave rise to even a greater mortality than marked 


♦ S«e an Essay on the Malignant Pestilential Fever, introduced into 
the West Intlia Islands. By C. Cliisholm^ M. U. 'it Tok, Qvo. London ; 
'pabiislied by Mawman, 180*1. 
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Ae two qpreciediiig years.' The yo«iiig'aiid th« agdt; lie 
untMAituated and die assimilated to the climate; the temf^^ 
mte aBd the dissipated, equally suffered by it. People who 
had hitherto carefully avoided the source of infections, and 
had scarce ever visited the town since the introduction of die 
pestilence, now perceived that th^ sedulity had only warded 
aSf not prevented, the evil hour. Men who had long resided 
in the climate, and considered themselves a» secure against 
the attacks of the usual diseases incident to it, found that 
assimilation to climate was no security against the unctis-^ 
crinnnating malignity of this contagion. Those who, from 
a peculiarity of constitution, had escaped infection hidierto, 
now fell sacrifices to it. 

" The contagion pervaded every quarter of the town: 
the fortresses were, as usual, particubrly exposed to it ; the 
ships employed in the departments of government, more 
especially the hospital ships, became sinks of pestilence ; but, 
as formerly, the resorts of low dissipation seined to possess 
it in a degree of concentration almost peculiar to themselves. 
Whilst thb calamity threatened umversat destruction, an 
onhappy contrariety of opinions, a want of decision in the 
measures pursued, tbe formidable appearance of a barbarous 
and implacable enemy, to whom these circumstances gave a 
strength which, if properly exerted, must have proved fatal ; 
prevented the general mind from perceiving or adopting the 
means of eradicating the infection. Almost every house was 
considered as the abode of death : the intercourse of the in« 
habitants, tlierefore, e.^perienced an almost total cessation, 
except when defence against the commoi^ enemy demanded 
united exertion. Funerals were not permitted ; or \Cere not 
attendefd ; an<), iii most instances, the bodies of the deceased 
were" dragged out to sea, and deposited in a watery grave.'* 

Inaurrections and fires, in addition to the yellow fever, de^ 
soliated the island ; and the contagion did not entirely cease 
till the year 1798. The restoration of health, the return of 
peace, the fertility of the soil, and the assistance it will re* 
ceive from its mercantile connexions with the united kinsrdom 
of Great Britain, hold out, however, a prospect of its future 
prosperity excelling that of its former state at any given 
period. 

Grenada is divided into six parishes, of which the jMinci- 

?al is St. George's, so named after the capital town ;- Stf. 
)avid'S| St. Andrew's, St. Patrick's, St. Mark's, and St. 
John's, ^ilie largest of the Grenadines, Cariacou, is 9 
distinct parish, having its bwii chtirch and rector. ' Provision 
for the clergy of the church of England could not be per- 
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manently appomt^di by the law of die island till the year 1784^ 
on account of the UQnettlad state of its ecclesiastical appoint- 
meats, lifter the cession of die island to Great Britain, in 
virtue of the peace of I76d. In diis interim, a strong contest 
arose respecting the claims of the French Roman Cathdics, 
who found means to prevail widi the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to grant them certain privileges, which were 
considered as incompatible with a British constitution, and 
contradictory to the royal proclamation, which promised the 
establishment of a government conformable to the principles 
of that constitution. These privileges were, also, in direct 
opposition to the advice of Governor General Melville, the 
then existing Council, the Speaker, and the majority of the 
members of the house of Assembly, or Commons. As it 
was in virtue of the conditions offered to the King's Protes- 
tant subjects, who might emigrate from any other part of 
his Majesty's dominions, that several persons of that descrip- 
tion purchased lands, and setded with their families on the 
island, it was thoij^fat extremely hard, and even unjust, to 
admit Roman Cadiolic 'inhabitants to become members of 
the Council and of the Assembly ; since, by the laws of 
Gl^at Britain, they could not even be candidates for any 
public station in die government at home. Nor did they 
so much as express any wish or hope of diat kind, when the 
first Assembly held their session in 1765. Dut, in 1768, a 
French agent in London secretly carried on a negociation 
with our ministry, which finally terminated in a grant, that 
allowed two of the Roman Catholic inhabitants, formerly 
French subjects, to be members of the Council ; and which 
iJeclared all of them to be eligible, as representatives of the 
people in the Assembly, in the same manner as were the 
Protestants; and, also, authorized them to appoint from 
among themselves, one justice of peace in each district of 
the island. Instructions for these purposes w^re sent out to 
Governor Melville, who found himself in the disagreeable 
predicament, of being obliged to enforce measures of which 
he disapproved, or incur the displeasure of the Secretary of 
State. 

The animosities between the two parties in the island 
went to such lengths at last, that General MeRille either 
resigned, or was recalled. These religious dissensions im- 
peded the progress of cultivation, and of commerce with 
foreign countries, and protracted the regular appointment of 
parochial clergy* Many of the Protestant members of the 
Assembly w^ere elected ; but, for waiit of a svi£^cient num« 
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ber to make a house, public bilsiuess was at a stand, ah({' 
the colony remained in an unsettled state for many years. 

At length, in 1784, civil, social, and religious order wad 
established, and stipends were granted by an act of the 
Assembly to five clergymen of the church of EogUnd of 
three hundred and thirty pounds per annum (Grenada mo^ 
ney), and sixty pounds for house-i^nt. These clergymen 
were distributed in the following manner : One for the town 
and its environs in the parish of St. George ; — three to da 
duty by rotation in the five out-parishes ; and one at Cariacou. 
This small number would be insufficient, even if they all 
gave due attention to their sacred functions, and took pains 
to convert the poor negro slaves. 

The glebe lands which had belonged to the Koman Ca- 
tholic priests, while their religion constituted a part of the 
government, became the property of the crown, and were 
granted by his Majesty to the legislature of the island, for 
the better support of the Protestant churches ; deducting a 
decent allowance for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
priests, who are tolerated for the pastoral care of the French 
and British inhabitants of that persuasion. 

When the town of SU George was first erected, the 
buildings were chiefly constructed with timber. This article 
was chosen, because the necessities of the inhabitants were 
urgent, and because it enabled them to prosecute their de- 
signs with greater expedition and less expense, than if they 
had selected more durable materials. This circumstance 
exposed the town to the ravages of a dreadful fire, which, 
in the year 1771, reduced the greater part to a heap of ruins. 
The people, thus painfully instructed, took every necessary 
precaution to prevent a recurrence of the calamity which 
they had experienced. The new town, which was destined 
to rise upoii the ashes of the old one, they laid out on a plan 
of greater regularity and extent, and raised the walls of most 
of the houses with brick. This gives to the whole an ap- 
pearance of great uniformity and beauty. The government- 
house, which is an elegant edifice, the church, and an anti- 
quated fort which stands on an adjacent promontory, and is 
a building of considerable extent, are all formed of stone. 
, Nearly through the middle of the town runs a kind of 
oatural rampart, on the ridge of which the church is erected. 
This rampart divides the town into two parts, which are. 
distinguished by local appellations. Both of these open to 
^e sea, one on each side of the hill which projects into the 
>yater^ and contributes to the formation of the harbor^r 
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.and t6 ensure that dielter, which ships^ equipped either for 
trade or war, are always sure to find. On the one side is 
JBay-town, and on the other Carenage-town. . In the former 
is the government-house, a commodious market-place, and 
an elegant square; and in the latter^ the merchants and 
otliersy who are engaged in commercial transactions, take 
up their abodes. Before the latter town lies the harbor, 
which affords excellent anchorage, and a considerable depth 
.of water close to the wharfs. To this the shipping resort, 
to repair the damage they may have sustained at sea^ and to 
take in their respective cargoes for foreign markets. The 
entranceintoitisby.no means difficult: but, what chiefly 
tends to enhance its importance is, that through the inter- 
section of the neighbouring lands, the ships are completely 
. sheltered from the injurious violence of every wind that 
blows. 

Besides George-town, there are numbers of others scat- 
tered through different parts of the island ; but they are too 
inconsiderable to merit any distinct description. They have 
been erected at the various bays and inlets, to which vessels 
report to take in the productions of the contiguous planta- 
tions ; and consist of a greater or less number of houses, in 
proportion to the advantageous nature of those creeks which 
invite the traders to their ishores^ On die little isle of Ca- 
riacou, which is one of the appendages of Grenada, is a 
respectable little town, which, during the administration of 
Lord Hillsborough, obtained the name of that nobleman. 

Throi^h some causes, which have not yet been fully ex- 
plored, the inhabitants of Grenada and its appendages, both 
.whites and blacks, have been for a series of years gradually 
on the decline* The pestilential fever, which raged with 
unexampled violence during a few summers, will sufficiently 
account for the sudden diminution of the ii^abitants in these 
periods ; but, the decrease of which we speak, was gradually 
felt, and publicly noticed, long before these ravages were 
, known. In 111 I, die white inhabitants amounted to about 
one thousand six hundred; in Mlly they were reduced to 
one thousand three hundred ; and are at present supposed 
not to exceed one thousand souls. The vicissitudes which 
war has occasioned in this island have, without all doubt, ope- 
rated considerably to the disadvantage of the planter ; and 
introduced a degree of lassitude into his conduct, which a 
stability of government would have rendered unknown. In 
1779, tlie number of slaves amounted to thirty-five thousand; 
at present they are considerably short of t^venty-six thousan^t 
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These observatioiis extcaid to its depeadencieSy and inchide 
their various iohabitants, as well as those of Grenada. 

The civil government of this islsuid bears a strong reseHoH 
blance to tfakt of Jamaica, differing only in such local 
regulations and aubordinate particulars, as occasional cir- 
^cumstasces call into being. The privileges, however, enjoyed 
by sMh persons as have obtamed their freedom, are mudi 
greater in Grenada dian in most other islands. They are 
permitted to bcdd possessions to dke utmost amoutit which 
rthey can legally acquire, and are entitled to the protection 
of the law, equally, in most respects, to the whites, but 
wilhout being eligible to public offices. In ail the courts of 
Justice and law, dteir evidences are deemed as valid as those 
given by the whites; and if criminal charges are brought 
against theui, they must be attended with the same formali- 
ties. But these immunities are somewhat restricted in their 
.application. They extend to all such as were iree on the 
island when it last -fell into our hands, and likewise to all 
their descendants. Every native subject stimds on the same 
looting.;, but all aliens^ who come merely as temporary 
.visitants^ or even to taike up a more permanent residence, 
-fO-e totally excluded. 

The Governor of Grenada, like the Governors of most 
odiel* islands belonging to the British empire in the West 
Jndies, holds a station of ccmsiderable honor and authority, 
though less lucrative than many odiers. The various poweiis 
which the chancellor, vice-admiral, and ordinary, possess, 
are inseparable from his office ; and in all diese respective 
coufts he preskles alone. His residence, however, on the 
island 10 rendered necessary, by the principles of its consti- 
•tutioil. No excuses vi^hatever can justify his absence for 
more than twelve months, except these l^hich arise from an 
ex^press comnumd of his Mi^^sty, or an evident want of 
health; Should his absence oil any other occasion exceed 
the stipulated period> his salary immediately ceases with the 
expirakioti of the term. This salary, whidi amounts to 
abc^t one thousand pounds sterling per annum, arises from 
a>poll-^tax^ whidi is levied on all the slaves on the island; 
4o diat each planter contributes in proportion to the number 
which he holds. 

The other branches of the legislature consist of a council 
imd an assembly. The former is composed of twelve mem^ 
ibsrs, and the latter of twenty-^ix. The nomination of the 
coundl is vested solely in the crovm ; and the members of 
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die assembly ^re chosen by the suffrages; of suchfceeholden 
as are eligible to vote. The qualiiicatioD for a candidate in 
the town and country, are somewhat di^Kerent. A frediold 
or life inheritance arising from house-rent, amounting to fifty 

founds per annum, i^ all that is required in the former caw. 
n the latter, an estate consisting of fifty acres, held during 
life, satisfies the demands of the constitution, and qualifies 
the possessor for a seat in the assembly. The same propor- 
tional variation is preserved in the eligibility of lliose free- 
holders in town and country, who vote the members into 
office. An annual rent amounting to twenty pounds in the 
town of St. George, whether arising from freehold or a life 
estate, gives the possessor a right to vote for that place. 
And in each of the out-psu-bhes, an estate consisting of ten 
acres, whether in fee, or only for life, or sn annual rait of 
ten pounds, confers the same qualification for their respective 
departments. 

The forms of proceedings, and the decisions of the courts 
of justice and of law, are precisely similar to those of the 
other British West India Islands. Indeed, their constitutions 
bear a strong resemblance to one another; and as far as 
local circumstances will admit, they all look up to die 
mother-country, and endeavor to adopt her examples. To 
enter, therefore, into any minute detail, would only be to 
repeat what has been already given in the history of Jamaica, 
with such trifling variations, as must for ever be inseparable 
from islands which are detaiched from one another. 

The unfortunate Africans have found in the island of 
Grenada, and its dependencies, a degree of humanity, libe- 
rality, and indulgence^ which notmany of their sable brethren 
can boast of in any-odier part of this Archipelago. Several 
laws have been passed^ from time to time, in their behdif. 
And, admitting the previous principle to be just, not many, 

f)erbaps, of the human race, who are held in bondage, have 
ess reason to complain of severity than these. But the 
previous principle ha^ been publicly condemned by a solemn 
decision of the Briti&li legislature. This glorious deisd will 
confer upon our country more lastmg honors than her 
most brilliant successes :— honors that are interwoveit with 
laurels which will never fade, — that will shiiie with renewed 
lustre in the page of future history, and be repeated with 
smiles and tears of joy by nations which are yet unborn. 

Of the natural history of Grenada we have nothing ver^ 
remarkable to relate, except a brief account of an animal 
called by tb^ Indians a tatore^ and by the Spaniards an an- 
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: madillo ; which, acording to du Tertre, and Rochefort, wlfo» 
probably copied from him, will not live on any other island 
of the West Indies. But these are idle tales. It is certain, 

. however, that these do not breed so M'eli in any other island, 

. and that . tliey abound in all parts of Grenada. They are 
about the size of a pig of a month's growth. The head is 

; ftmali, long, and pointed, like that of a fox ; the mouth i» 
well armed v\itli sharp teeth; the eyes and ears are irnialL 
The back is entirely covered with scales in small circles : 

• the tail has no hair, but is covered, likewise, with scales. 
fThe legs are short and thick, and it has four claws to each 
' of its four feet. Occasionally it rolls itself like a ball, con- 
.cealing its head and tail within its shell. The flesh of this 
•animal is white^ fat, and delicate ; but requires to be weH 

seasoned, with spices, being rather insipid. "^Ilie fruits and 

vegetables of this island do not vary from those of the other 

islands of the West Indies. The coast abounds with a va- 

:riety offish ; and there is plenty of game, both in Grenada 

inud the Grenadines. 

J The Grenadines are a set of smail islands, twelve in num- 
,.ber, dependant on the government, and subject to the laws, 
: of Grenada. They are of different extents, from three to 
. eight leagues in circumference. Most of them might be 

• cultivated to advantage, were it not prevented by the want 
of fresh water ; not ;a single spring being found in any of 
them. 

The principal Grenadine is Cariacon. It contains nearfy 
seven thousand acres of fertile land, which, by the industrioi^s 
.hand of cultivation, has been rendered very productive, and 
consequently advantageous. The fij-st who attempted any 
settlement upon it were some French fishermen, who fre- 
quented its solitary shores for the purpose of catching turtles, 
and employed their leisure in clearing the ground, for the 
purposes of ^riculture. In process of time, they were 
joined by .a considerable emigration of their countrymen 
from Guadaloape.; whose plantations having been destroyed 
by a. peculiar species of ants, they sought for a new soil 
in Cariacou, where, they were informed, their industry might 
be profitably employed, and amply rewarded. These new 
settlers, having brought with them a certain number of slaves, 
applied themselves so assiduously to tlie cultivation of cotton 
in particular, that they were soon enabled to purchase more 
-slaves; so that, at the peace of 1763, when Grenada and 
'ts dependencies were ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain, 
.the revenue (ion) th^ annual produce of the exportation of 
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touon was computed at four or five hundlred thousand livres/ 
taking one year with another — on a medium, about ninete^ 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling* Its fertility encou-' 
raged a more general cultivation by the British planters, who 
have considerably increased its population and commerce; 
iusomuch, that it now produces, in seasonable years, above a 
mi/lian of pounds weight of cotton for exportation. In addi^: 
tion to this, there ih an abundant supply of corn, together 
with common food which is in use for the slaves, such as yams, 
plantains, 8cc. There are but two plantations oi sugar on 
this island ; the cultivation of this article not having succeeded 
so well as that of cotton ; though, according to the Abbe 
Raynal, the Frendi had found its cultivation remarkably snc-^ 
cessful in another of the Grenadines, which he calls Becouj^y 
and describes its situation to be not more than two leagues, 
distant from St. Vincent's. It is remarkable, that this author 
calls it the largest and most fertile of all the islands ; yet 
Edwards makes not the least mention of it. 

L'Isle Roude is a small island, situated about half way 
from Cariacou to the northero extremity of Grenada. It 
contains about five hundred acres of well-cultivated land, and 
affords good pasturage for fattening cattle for the use of the 
inhabitants of Cariacou. It also yields an overplus for Gre- 
nada : a small portion, however, is planted with cotton trees. 
Most of the oUier Grenadmes are either uninhabited, or so 
poorly peopled, and so little cultivated, that they do not 
merit particular notice. The air, however, so far as they 
have either been visited or inhabited, has been found remark- 
ably wholesome. This peculiar salubrity has. been attributed 
to the openness of their situatiou. As there are no trees to 
shelter the noxious vapors which, in general, prove fatal to 
the first settlers, the £un has been permitted to act upon the 
whole surface of the land without any obstructions, and to 
remove those effluvia, which, in more woody islands, the 
actions of his rays have been unable to reach. 

Having taken a general survey of the island of Grenada^ 
and contemplated its history in its original, its natural, and 
civil departments, the progress of the gospel now claims 
our immediate regard. We have already observed, that in 
the year 1784, live clergymen of the Church of England 
were established in this island, and placed in the several 
parishes into which the whole territory had been divided. 
But how ardeut soever the desires of die pious in the West 
India Islands might have been to spread the gospel of Chnst, 
ifae white inhabitants have been alipost the sole.object^ o{; 
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tbeir attention. The benighted African has, in general^ 
been disregarded^ and considered, in relation to futurity, as 
an outcast from the works of God. 

It was a conviction of this truth, operating in its various 
branches, that gaveriiie to the Missionary Society established 
by the Rev. John We^dey. It is to fill up this vast vacuity, 
and to supply this melancholy defect, that the labors of its 
ministers have been directed in these distant islands ; and it 
is to their successes that we shall now direct our thoughts. 
It was with an eye to this object, that the author of £hese 
pages forsook his native land, and proceeded from island to 
island, to sqpread among the heathen the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ; and to lead them, through divine grace, from the 
darkness of pagan idolatry, into that light, which the gospel 
has diffused through the world. 

In the history of Antigua, the early introduction of the 
gospel, and the instruments whose labors God has blessed 
in a singular manner, will be seen recorded somewhat at 
large. In the histoty of tl^at island, those peculiar features 
of divine providence which baffle all calculation, and excite 
bur grateful admiration, while they bid defiance to our full 
comprehension, will be particularly noticed. We must, 
therefore, refer the reader to that account, for a supply of 
those deficiencies which are unavoidably connected with the. 
history of this and of other islands. From that island, it 
will be seen, that the gospel spread into others, through a 
train of connexions, which the providence of God seems 
evidently to have called into existence. Following the lead* 
ings of that providence which has hitherto been our guide, 
amd having no previously-concerted plan, every island afforded 
us employment, because every island abounded with vice. 
The swarms of uncultivated negroes who inhabited every 
spot, living without either hopes or fears of an hereafter, 
s^orded a most melancholy spectacle ; and, in many cases, 
their aversion to thei gospel became with us an additional 
motive for its introduction among them. Impelled thus, 
both by duty and inclination, diminutive objects were scarce- 
ly considered in the light of impediments : they occasionally 
retarded those exertions which were urged by our most san- 
guine hopes ; but they rather produced perseverance than 
apathy and languor. In every region of the globe che carnal 
mind is enmity against God; and he who waits tiJl the ar- 
rival of a period, when the unsanctilied propensities of the 
human heart shall cordially approve of those truths which 
diaU destroy their dominion, W4itits the arrival of such a. 
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phenomenon, as the world has not hitherto been able to 
afford; 

Confident of this truth, the author of these volumes sailed 
from St. Vincent's (an island which he had visited from 
nmilar motives), on the £7th of November, 1790, for that 
of Grenada, at which he arrived on the following day. In 
this voyage he was accompanied by Mr. Baxter ; who, for 
several years preceding, had taken up his residence in An- 
tigua, and had formed an acquaintance with many respect- 
able inhabitants in several of die other islands. Mr. Baxter, 
b^ittg well, known in Antigua, as well as to many who occa- 
sionally visited it eidier for business or pleasure, became a 
medium of introduction, through which we obtained access 
to those who appeared most inclined to favor our design. 

On our arrival at Grenada, we first waited upon a Mr. 
Lynch, of the town of St. George. This gentleman had 
formerly lived in Antigua, had shewn himself friendly to the 
gospel, and was, at that time, an acquaintance of Mr^ Bax- 
ter. By Mr. Lynch we were received with politeness ; 
were entertained with the warmth of friendship ; and accom- 
modated with comfortable lodgings. Being the Lord's day^ 
we repaired to the Established Church, though at a time 
which unavoidable necessity rendered late. Tlie reverend 
Mr. Dent, the officiating minister, was in the midst of his 
ftermon, suirounded by a respectable congregation, many of 
whom felt tiiemselves interested in those truths which were 
delivered as the genuine emanations of his heart. 

Hiere is a certain something in the expression and gesture^ 
which distinguishes the genuine minister of Jesus Christ 
from the mere official character: the latter surveys his rou- 
tine of duty as a task ; the former aims at the benefit of 
diose souls that are committed to his care. The latter moves 
heavily through the drudgery of his office, and engages in its 
performance to cancel obligations ; while the former feels 
himself interested in the truths which he delivers, and adopts 
every expedient to impress conviction on the mind. The 
christian world is but too much chequered with those motley 
characters, diat seem to move by mere mechanical impulse. 
The West Indies will furnish us with many unpleasant ex"- 
amples ; but then it must be remembered also, that Grenada 
has furnished a Mr. Dent, whose character forms a strik- 
ing contrast, and gives a deeper coloring to the opposite 
shades. 

After the service was ended, we waited on this pious 
minister in the vestry-room, and were received by him with 
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•very mark of truly cfaristitn kmdtiess. He entered into odr 
views, so far as the occasion virould afford us time to unfidd 
ibem, expressed his approbatiod of our designs, md infro-' 
diiced us to sevefal serious colored people, iivho were dieit 
with him. His letters, which we shall have some occauon 
to insert hereafter, will sufficiently show, that his fnendsliip 
Was Bot the result of a momentary paroxysm, excited by 
novelty and supported by ccMXiplaisance, but flowed from a 
heart that had been softened by Divine grace, and which re* 
joiced in hope of seeing many souls converted to God. 

To Mr. Dent I was not altogether unknown. When I 
visited Barbadoes in the year 17B8, he was curate of Bridge* 
town, in that island. At that time he manifested much, of 
the same spirit ; and exposed himself to much censure, foe«> 
cause he would not set his face i^Binst those who^ he had 
reason to believe, were sent of God ; and who aimed at the 
salvation of souls. It is but justice to say of Mr. Dent, 
that he was, at that time, the only clergyman in these islands 
who had avowedly shown any regard for the Methodists. 
He defended them in every company that afforded him an 
occasion, even at the expense of his own personal reputa* 
tion. Thus did he continue, till he became a subject of re> 
proach ; when that amicable man, General Matthews, the 
Governor of Grenada and C6mmander-in-<;hief of the forces 
m the Charaibee Islands, selected him out^ and presented 
him with the living of St. George's, in Grenada^ which he 
held at the time tliat we visited the island. 

Having taken our leave of Mr. Dent, we seized the 
earliest opportunity of waiting upon the General, to commu- 
nicate to him the purport of our visit, that we might estimate 
hoM' far it met with his ccMicurrence and approbation. We 
found him perfectly accessible, communicative, and free* 
He honored us with about an hour's conversation ; during 
which time, hie inquired into the design of our visit, — the 
object we had in view, — the doctrines we taught,*— and the 
pnnciples by which we were governed. To these various 
questions our answers were so far satisfactory, that he begsed 
.we would forthwith send Missionaries to the island; declar* 
ing at the same time, that it was his earnest wish that the 
Heroes might be fully instructed in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. He at the same time declared his full conviction, 
that it was not only a branch of duty, which, as men, they 
had a right to claim at our hands, but that it would make 
them better servants, and instruct them to fill up all the 
relative situations which they were destined to sustain in life. 
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lasteady therefore, of viewing lus fts men who »(teinpted to 
oppose the regular establicihinenty he considered us as co- 
operating in the same common design, observing, *' there 
'*' will be work enoush both for you and the e$iabli$hed 
" clergy of the island, * 

To language so undisguised and so ardent, expressive of 
wishes so cordial, we had no room left for indecision. We 
promised him, without further hesitation, that a Missionary 
should be forthwith sent to the island ; and our next consi- 
deration was, in what manner we c6|ild fulfil our engage- 
ment. After this we dined with him ; and thereby were 
introduced to other company ; by which means our inten- 
tions became more public, and our prospects enlarged for 
our field of future action. 

Among those who dined with us were, the President of 
the Council, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 1 he 
.Speaker, during our conversation, expressed a^strong dewe 
that we would pay him a visit at his seat in the country : 
offering, at the same time, to supply us with horses ; and not 
<Hily to ride with us through the island, but to introduce us 
to most of the gentlemen in it. This generous offer, while 
it demanded our acceptance, could only be requited with 
grateful acknowledgments ; because it would have required 
time that could not be spared ^om other engagements. 

Thus far tlie way was clear; a door was now open for 
the introduction of the gospel among the vegroea, and we 
proceeded to try how far the promises of theory were redu- 
cible to practice. Accordingly, in the evening I preached in 
a large room to a numerous and deeply attentive congrch 
gation. But tliough, in general, those wha attended behaved 
M'ell, even charity will not prevent us from snspecting 
that some came from motives of curiosity, if not from worse 
designs. About tlie middle of my discourse, two or three 
young men near the door began to be noisy ; this broke in 
upon the silence of the congregation, and in some degree 
disturbed that deep attention, and evident solemnity, which . 
had apparendy rested upon all. This disturbance was how- 
ever of a transient nature ; it lasted bat a few minnles, and 
peace was again restored. For, on my observing on the im- 
propriety of their conduct, that there were magistrates in the 
island who were disposed to do us justice, whenever we 
found it necessary to make an appeal, they tfaooght proper 
either to sink into silence, or to retire from the door ; and 
widi them interruption disappeared. 

The intelligence of preaching, having been circulated in 
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the neighbourhood; had drawn together those who wefe 
seriously disposed ; and^ to our surprize^ we found, after our 
service was concluded; that a society of about twenty souls 
who were seeking after salvation had been already formed 
on the island; by the pious exertions of a free mulatto, whose 
name was Painter. This man had formerly lived on the 
island of Antigua, where he had been a member of our 
society, and had tasted that the Lord is gracious. Remov- 
ing t6 Grenada, through those changes which are inseparable 
from life, he had carried with him the sacred flame. This, 
through grace, he had imparted to his fellow-creatures ; and 
God had blessed his endeavors with success, l^he pious 
reader may enter into the feelings of these servants of God ; 
and may feel something of that joy which glowed in thek* 
hearts, at hearing that same gospel, of the experimental 
part of which they had known something before, and which 
they w^ere now about to have established among them. To 
those who are ignorant of God, these remarks may appear 
trifling and insignificant ; but it is tiot to these that we ex* 
clusively appeal. Those who have known what it is to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, will join >vith those 
dear Africans in grateful acknowledgments to the Father of 
all mercies, who makes his providence subservient to his 
gracious purposes, and feeds his children in the wilderness 
with the bread of eternal life. 

The attention which had been manifested in the evening, 
induced us to renew our efforts at an early hour, that by 
this means we might be able to make some distinction be- 
tween those who were actuated by novelty, and those who 
were desirous of being instructed in the kingdom of God. 
With these views, Mr. Baxter preached on the following 
morning at six o'clock, and was favored with an attentive 
congregation that nearly filled the room : and so far did he 
feel his soul warmed 'with love toward these outcasts of 
society, that in the course of his preaching he made them a 
promise, that .if no other Missionary could be found to dis- 
pense among them the truth as it is in Jesus, he.would again 
revisit the island, take up his residence among them^ and 
become their pastor. 

Having business of some importance to transact, I was 
obliged to remain at our lodgings; which prevented me 
from joining in the public service. 1 felt solicitous, however, 
to speak to the congregation before we took our leave ; and 
had, therefore, requested to be informed when Mr. Baxter 
concluded his discourse^ A negro ^oon called to let mQ 
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know that he had nearly finished ; and, at the same time, im« 
parted the following little anecdote respecting himself: *' He 
" had dreamt," he observed, '* some time since, that two mi- 
*' nisters came to the island Cor the benefit of the negroes ; 
^ and having in his dream leisure to survey them attentively, 
^* (as it appeared to him) and feeling himself interested in the 
'^ issue, he took the opportunity to mark their features with 
'^ such exactness, that dieir images were forcibly impressed 
*' upon his memory. And so strongly was the impression 
^' made, that he knew, the instant he saw us enter the 
"** church on the preceding Sunday, that Mr. Baxter and 
^' myself were the men presented to him in his sleep.^' 

Proceeding Vt^ith this' man to the chapel, just as Mr. Bax- 
ter had concluded, I gave the people a short exhortation to 
seek mercy while it might be found, and to accept of those 
overtures of salvation which were now made to them through 
the Saviour of the world. Scarcely had we dismissed the 
congregation, before a genteel black woman, who was free, 
and possessed of some property, came forward to accost us« 
Taking brother Painter by the hand, and addressing herself 
to me, she observed as follows : '^ Sir, this good man has 
^^ kindled a spark aihong us ; and I hope you will send us 
'* assistance, that it may be preserved and increased." I could 
Only renew die promise which I had previously made to the 
Governor, and confirm that which Mr. Baxter had just 
made to them. But whether my promise to them, or their 
anxiety to receive it from me, occasioned the greater joy, I 
take not upon me to decide. In both cases, it seemed to be 
the gratification of wishes that were mutual, arisuig from 
the same source, and aiming at the same object ; how much 
soever they might be diversified in the manner of their 
operation. ' 

That morning we breakfasted with Mr. Dent, the worthy 
minister of St. George's; and soon afterward made a visit 
to a Mr. Williams, Comptroller of the Customs, and mem- 
ber of the Assembly for the town of St. George. To the 
truths of the gospel, Mr. Williams was not an entire stranger; 
he had heard the gospel in England, witiioutits adulteration; 
and evidenced by his conduct towards us, that he felt an 
attachment to what he had heard. To persevere In our un- 
dertaking he gave us great encouragement, and expressed 
bis desire that we would visit him at his country-house ; 
assuring us, at the same time, that he should be glad to 
iSxert himself ia behalf of any Missionary we might in 
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future send ; and that nothing ki his power should be wau^ 
ing to promote so laudable an undertakings . 

About eleven in the morning, having taken leave of our 
friends; we quitted the town, imd began a journey of about 
thirty miles, over lofty hills, to a distant part of the i8lan4. 
After having ascendjed to a considerable height, we foundl 
ourselves in a new climate, totally distinct from that of tlie 
vales in the torrid zone. On the summit of the highest, we 
found the air comparatively cold. The action of tlie solar 
rays operating upon us, ceased to produce its accustomed 
effects ; and we felt ourselves transported, as in an instant, to 
those climates which are felt in the northern parts of the 
temperate regions. Our great coats were not-only sufferable, 
but actually necessary ; and we found it convenient to keep 
them buttoned/ to shield us against the cold> which, from 
our sudden transition, appeared somewhat severe. But 
these temporary inconveniences were of short duration. 
Our descent soon brought us again into the. tropical region; 
and the sun quickly acquired his irresistible fierceness. 

On this hill we found an excellent inn. The proprietor 
appeared at once both kind and accommodating ; his charges 
were moderate, and his house was commodious. This is called 
Grand Etang, and derives its name from an es^traordinary , 
lake which lies in its vicinity. The lake is deep ;^ .it is in 
itself, as it were, a spacious fountain, which, by subter- 
raneous passages that are invisible to the human eye, sup** 
plies, according to common report, no less than twelve 
diminutive rivers which water tile island. It is surrounded 
by romantic peaks of different elevations, which are covered 
with trees of various kiiuls and dimensions. 

The adjacent scenery is picturesque and romantic l)eyond 
all description. It is a region in which the philosophic mind 
may survey with pity the votaries of wealth and ambition 
practising the arts of fraud and injustice ; and from w^hence 
he may behold mankind immersed in licentious dissipation, 
pursuing and pursued, each other's prey. Were I disposed 
to seclude myself from all intercourse witli the world, I 
know of no spot that I should prefer as a place of residence. 
The varieties of vegetation would furnish the botanist with 
employment; and an observatory, erected on one of the 
peaks, would enable the astronomer to trace the various 
movements of those heavenly bodies, which roll through 
the etherial vault. Theil* extensive circles would insensibly 
expand tlie mind while engaged in contemplation, and lead 
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the pious soul to adore that power which communicated mo- 
tioQ to their enormous bodies ; while a sense of his divine 
&vor would lead it to hold an uninterrupted communion with 
God. But such a mode of life, how congenial soever it 
nay be to the wishes of individuals, can be of but little 
benefit to mankind ; at best, recluses are *^ like lamps in 
sepulchres ; tbeir shine enlightens but themselves," 

At this inn we met with a servant of John Rae^ Esq, 
the gentleman whom we were about to visit. Thid to us was 
an agreeable surprize ; as the day was declining apace, and 
we should, otherwise, have found it extremely unpleasaut^ 
and perhaps almost impossible, to have prosecuted our 
journey by night, in these partially unfrequented regions. 
Through the guidance of diis servant, we M'ere conducted 
by a much nearer road than we had designed to travel; its 
wretchedness, however, counterbalanced its nearness. We, 
nevertheless, prosecuted our journey in safety, and reached 
the hous&gidiJdr* Rat about nine at night. 

This gentleman is an agent of two principal West India 
merchants in Londcm ; from one of whom I had received 
and brou^t with me a recommendatory letter. We were 
reeeived with much attention, and treated with that kindtaess 
and hospitality which almost uniformly distinguish the inha- 
bitants of the new world. We were informed by him, that 
he had about nine hundred negroes under his care ; and, that 
so far as his influence could extend, Uiey should be open to 
the instruction, and his house to the entertainm^t, of any 
Missionary that I should recommend. These negroes hadl, 
however, been much exposed to the superstitious instruc- 
tions of some Romish priests who had gained a footing 
among them, and had instilled into their uncultivated minds 
some of those idolatrous rites which are interwoven with the 
ceremonies of that communion; and to the influence of 
which, ignorance is always prone. 

The diay following, after taking leave of Mr. Rae, we rode 
to the town of Guave; in which place, however, we remained 
but a short time. Here we embarked, and took our leave 
of the island for the present ; fully satisfied with the excur- 
sion we had made, and resolved to improve the opening 
which God had, through his providence, afforded us. And 
after touching at St. Vincent's, and taking up Mr. Lumb 
and Mr. Werrill, we arrived at Antigua on the 5th of 
December. 

On the author's fifth tour in America, and third in the 
West Indies, he made a second excursion from St. Vincent's 
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io Grenada., This visit was chiefly made on account <^ Mi^^ 
Bishop, one of our late Missionaries, who had resided in* 
liova Scotia for some considerable time. H^ came to the 
West Indies at the particular request of the audior, \vha 
felt himself solicitous to introduce him> personally, to those 
friends whom he had found on this island in 1790^ and who^ 
from that period to the present, had continued to evince the 
sincerity of their attachment, by assisting in promoting the 
(infant work of God that was now begun. We accordingly 
set sail for Grenada on the 7th of January, 1793, and 
reached th^ island on the following day^ 

The kind reception we met with durii^ this visit, as welt 
as that which I had received on a former occasion, could 
not but give me a peculiar predilection for the island and 
its inhabitants. We found that Mr, Dent, the pious and 
worthy rector of St. George, whose name has been already 
intrpduced, had retained his former friendship and piety,, 
and had contributed his assistance towards the support of 
that inission which had been partially established. 

During the intermediate year that had elapsed, Mr. Owens^ 
one of our Missionaries, had occasionally visited the island, 
and experienced that love and hospitality, which the early 
promises of the inhabitants had given us reason to- expects 
Preaching had been established in several places, and many 
had flocked to hear ; irregularity had given place to order^ 
but not many had been added to the society. Peace and 
tranquillity, however, uniformly prevailed ; but the reward 
of our exertions rather lay in prospect than possession. 

It would be ungenerous, to pass over in total silence at 
noble instance of generosity and fortitude that this island 
presented, during die interim of which we speak. Mr. 
Owens was highly esteemed by General Matthews, the 
Governor, whose generosity prompted him to reward both 
his talents and his zeal. It happened at this time, that the 
living of Cariacou, one of the Grenadines, was vacant. 
This was ofiered to Mr. Owens, if he would go to England, 
under his Excellency's recommendation, and be ordained 
by the Bishop of London. But Mr. Owens, influenced by 
a sense of duty, with all the fortitude of a man of God, ex- 
pressing his deep sense of the Governor's generosity, nobly 
declined the ofier, and chose to continue a poor dependant 
Metliodist preacher. The living of Cariacou is worth about 
four hundred pounds currency per annum, a sum M'hich i» 
regularly paid from the treasury of Grenada.; To this must 
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t>e added the surplice-fees; which perhaps^ on an average; 
will neariy equal the above sum; 

The station Which Mr. Owens had been called to occupy 
ia a Missionary^ had removed him from the island of Gre- 
«iada> some time prior to our arrival ; so that his little flock 
was left without their accustomed preachings and their ac-» 
customed guide. 1 had, however, mformed Mr. Dent by 
letter, that another Missionary would soon be sent ; and we 
found on our arrival, that he, and the little society which 
Mr. Owens had left behind him, had already provided a 
iiouse for Mr. Bishop, the Missionary whom I accompanied 
thither. 

' Mr. Dent entreated me to make his house my home, 
during my residence in the island. It is one that he has 
lately erected on the side of a hill, which affords a delightful 
prospect of the town, harbor, and shipping. While on the 
island, I preached once in Mr. Dent's church on a Sunday 
morning, and several times in Mr. Bishop's house, to con- 
gregations that had, evidently, been accustomed to hear the 
word of God. Tlie society, though few in number, not 
'more than tliirty, was much alive to God. When I met 
them, they ekpressed themselves with much clearness and 
rationality, when giving an account of what God had done 
for their souls. Far the greater number enjoyed a strong 
evidence of their adoption ; they knew in whom they had 
believed, and felt an interest in Jesus Christ. 

The inhabitants of this island are a mixture of French 
and English ; and, notwithstanding the intercourse which 
subsists between them, they retain their respective languages. 
'A Missionary, therefore, who speaks but one, cannot be 
profitable to all ; hence, a careful selection became neces- 
sary, that indiscretion in choice might not defeat our primary 
design. Mr. Bishop, being a native of Jersey, could speak 
both languages with fluency, and was, therefore, admirably 
adapted for the mission in Grenada. His zeal was, perhaps, 
more than equal to his fluency ; and an ardent desire for die 
': salvation of others, was the predominant feature of his soul. 

Finding that every thing had been happily adjusted in 
the town of St. George for the accommodation of Mr. 
Bishop, on the Monday after we landed we proceeded to 
visit the Honorable Mr. Smith, one of the numbers of the 
Council, who Uvea not far from the town of Guave. We 
were received with mufch politeness and respect, and found 
in Mr. Smith- a friend to that cause in which we were en- 
gaged, and which sfuck kindness tended not a little to pro- 
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mote. With this hoq>itable gentlaftian I npemt !Q day^ alk4 
felt hishly delighted with that sweet retirement ivhich h% 
had selected for his resideaoe. It is somewh&t r^noved 
JTrom the tumultuous hum of men^ and receives a solemnil; 
from the adjacent woods, while it is enlivened with a fine 
j'ivulet wbidi meanders through the shade. 

Mr. Smithy apprized of our arrival, had prepared for the 
reception of Mr. Bishop, and had set apart a large out- 
house for bis use. In this it was mutually agreed that the, 
cegrbes should assemble, at such times as might be deemed 
.convenient, to bear preaching, and to receive such instruc*- 
tions as the peculiarity of their cases might require. From 
.Mr. Smith's, we proceeded to visit the Reverend Mr. Ca^ 
few, Rector ofGuave, and found him not destitute of that 
courtasy and aiffability which had marked the Rector of St. 
George. We were informed by him, that Mr. Bishop 
•should be at ^1 times welcome to his house ; and that Ins 
negroes, who were about two hundred in number, should be 
collected to receive instruction, whensoever Mr. Bishop could 
make it convenient to visit his estate. Thus individuals after 
individuals concurred with us in our designs, and were ren- 
dered instrumental, through the providence of God, of in- 
troducing the gospel into the island, in many places where 
it had never yet been preached, and of causing multitudes 
to hear the joyful sound, who had hitherto been unacquainted 
with a Saviour's name. 

During my stay at this time upon the island, a little cir^ 
•cumstance occurred, which, as it has a claim upon every 
.feeling heart, precludes the necessity of all apology for its 
insertion. Mr. Dent, who with his amiable lady lives quite 
a retired life, thought that they wanted in their family another 
servant girl. He accordingly went one day, agreeably to 
the custom of the country, to a sale of negroes, who had 
just been imported for that purpose ; and fixing his eye on 
a little girl about ten years of age, said to her, /' Will you 
" come with me ?" The poor child, though ignorant of the 
language of England, understood that of the countenance 
and of the heart, though she had never heard of Lavater, 
and nodded l^r head in token of assent. Mr. Dent then 
.turned from the child, and entered into a conversation with 
the proprietor about incidental matters ; in consequence of 
which, for a few minutes, the poor girl was forgotten. He, 
however, soon recollected himself; and, turning once more 
towards her, repeated his former question, " fVellf mil 
you come with meV The little nicked child^ who had 
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watched his movement from the time of his speakitig, was 
now overcome by those emotions which, it id natural to 
conceive^ must agitate the bosom of an infant stranger ex- 
posed to sale in a foreign land. Viewing him as her pro- 
lector, she immediately threw her arms around him, and' 
gave vent to her feelings by a flood of tears. Mr. Dent felt 
himself much affected by this little incident ; he therefDre 
instantly purchased her, and brought her home. She was 
immediately well clothed and domesticate^ ; and before I. 
left the island could speak several words of English, and 
had begun to sew. 

It must be repeated, to the honor of the inhabitants of 
Grenada, thdt diey treat their slaves with less severity than 
those of any other of the islands. They have among them 
a law, which provides guardians in every parish, who are 
obliged upon oath to oversee and protect the negroes from' 
injurious treatment, ^fhe investiture of these men with such 
extensive powers, to be exercised in behalf of the unfortii-. 
nate slave, is a demonstration of that compassion and hu- 
manity which prevail. This humane law was enacted about 
die year 17B9 ; and soon afterward a lady felt its force, for 
^ mode of conduct which proved the necessity of its estab- 
lishment. She was fined iive hundred pounds for cruelty 
towards her negro. This was certainly a noble act of jus- 
tice, which did honor to the guardians^ the judges, the jury, 
and the whole island. 

After remaining about a week in Grenada, and endeavor- 
ing to establish such plans as were most conducive to the 
general benefit of the mission, I took my leave of this affec- 
tionate people, under an uncertainty of ever seeing them 
again, in time ; and sailed in the Dashwood packet for Tov- 
tola. The annexed extracts, from the correspondence of 
the Missionaries, will shew the progress and success of their 
christian labors. 

» ■ 

[From Mr. Bishop to Dr. Coke. Grenada, June, 1793 J 

ff I thank God, I am enabled to tell you, that he has 
done wonders amongst us lately. Many souls have been 
set at liberty ; and we have now in town, and at the Point, 
one hundred in society. Our chapel is finished, and will 
contain near four hundred persons ; but at times it is too 
little. I humbly hope you will not forget us, but will apply . 
to the Conference fot a preacher. For if I have no help, we 
must beseech the Lord to have mercy upon us. I can pene- 
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trate but a little way into the country, till I have one to take 
my place in the town and its environs. I hope God will be 
graciously pleased to stir up the hearts of several of our dear 
brethren, to come over and help us. There is a great open- 
ing in the West Indies for the gospel ; and what a pity it is, 
that we should not -embrace the blessed opportunity, and rush 
through every open door. Do, my dear brethren, when you 
assemble in Conference, think of us ; and dispatch to us a few 
bold champions, to assist us. Our situation calls loudly for 
aid ; and you know well, that if any help is ^ent us, it must 
be from the British Conference. We had, thanks be to the 
Almighty, a blessed time at our love-feast on Sunday. It 
is the second we have had since my arrival in this island. 

" I was this week with the manager of Mr. Harvey's es- 
tate, who behaved very kindly to me: and I promised to 
visit the estate shortly. Indeed, I could form three circuits 
in this island, and should have wherewithal to supply the 
preachers, if we only had them. May the Lord, in tender 
mercy, continue to give me health in body and mind ; for 
the work is great. Various, and at times many, are the 
trials of my poor mind ; but God is very mercifol. Having 
found help from above, I continue to this day ; and I desire 
to spend and to be spent for the good of precious souls.. 
To remain in the body, is more needful for them; but at 
times, I would prefer to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, 
which is far belter. My soul pities those around me who 
are destroying their own souls, while thousands of others 
are perishing for lack of knowledge. My heart bleeds for 
them. O, my dear friends, pray for us ! And may God deal 
graciously with us, and send some to call sinners to repent- 
ance. 

" There are two little islands near us, which I am desired 
to visit, where there are neither ministers nor preachers ; and 
1 hope to go thither, if, when the superintending preacher 
visits us, he can stay a few weeks in town, and at the Point." 

N. B. The letter from which the foregoing extracts are 
made, Mr. Bishop did not live to finish; as appeals from 
the following account, addressed to the author, by the lieve" 
rend Mr. Dent, and written on the same sheet with Mr. 
Bishop^s letter, 

*' June 18, 1793. 

" Thus far had our departed brother written about 
the first week in this month. On the 11th he was seized 
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vkli a violent fever, and died at the chapel,' about two o'do^^, 
on the morning of Sunday the l6th. He was buried ia 
the yard on the evening of the same day. His mental fa- 
culties were much deranged, from a very early stage ; and, 
though we had the assistance of three of the principal physi- 
cians, were never perfectly restored. Yet, though diu» 
aiHicted, he bore his sufferings with great patience, and 

frayed or exhorted, though in broken accents, to the last, 
preached in the chapel, after tlie interment, to a very full 
congregation, on these words, which he had written on -a 
paper of directions left with me a few weeks ago : Bless^ 
are the dead which die in the Lord^^ 

\From Mr. i?. Pattison ; dated Grenaday August 26, 1793.3 

*' I suppose, that, long before this comes to hand, you 
will have heard of the death of our dear departed friend and 
brother, Mr. Bishop ; who was truly indefatigable in the 
work, and whose labors were particularly blessed in this 
island : — but not among the French ; for not one of them 
has received the gospel, pr seems in the least inclined to it 
at present. I was told by a pious woman in society, wbo 
can speak French and English, that after they had heard Mr. 
Bishop preach, and Were informed by him of the absolute 
necessity of forsaking the vices they have been so long ac- 
customed to, and the impossibility of obtaining absolution 
from any but God ; they immediately turned their backs on 
him, and said, *^ We like our own religion best." Not one 
of them attended his preaching after, except at Guave ; and 
the chief reason of their attending him there, I am informed, 
was, that they had quarrelled with their priest at that part 
of the island. . ' 

" Atnong the Etiglish, I think there is a prospect of a 
great and glorious work ; notwithstanding that Satan has 
stirred up his emissaries to stop the progress of the gospel 
among the poor Ethiopians : for, an act, two or three day* 
ago, passed the Assembly, establishing the Romish clergy 
with the Church of England, in every parish throughout the 
island; allowing them two hundred pounds per annum; and 
absolutely prohibiting preachers of any other denomination 
'whatever from exercisins: the functions of the minislrv here ; 
and in case of such ministers preaching in the island, they are 
to be taken up, and treated as rogues and vagabonds. How- 
ever, it met with much opposition ; audit has not yet passed 
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the Council, which will sit in ftree weeks. What may b© 
fhe issue, God only knows. 

" After the death of Mr. Bishop, our dear friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Dent, wrote to Mr. Baxter for a preacher. 
Mr. Baxter wrote to Mr. Harper to send one, there being 
three at St. Kitt's; who, after receiving the letter, asked 
me, if I was willing to go ? 1 consented ; and immediately 
took my departure from Antigua, and from thence sailed fo» 
Grenada. We stopped one day at St. Vincent's, which 1 
spent with Mr. Clarke. He and I visited the prison in 
which Mr. Lumb had been confined. I likewise was in the 
chapel ; and felt strange emotions, that such a fine house of 
worship should have been shut up, where the everlasting 
gospel should be proclaimed. I arrived here on the £d of 
August. The dear people shewed every mark of gratitude 
to God for a preacher. The Reverend Mr. Dent received 
me with all possible kindness, and cheerfully delivered up 
the care of the society into my hands ; which he had kept 
together since Mr. Bishop's death, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hallett, who cast in his lot amongst us under Mr. 
Bishop's ministry. 

" Mr. Dent is heartily engaged in the work. His labors 
have been made u blessing to many. Our congregations 
much increase ; and the chapel is crowded, in general, an 
hour before preaching-time. The people hear with great 
attention, and seem as if they would be doers of the word. 
I have joined six since my arrival. Mr. Bishop preached 
once a fortnight at Guave, and at the barracks of the 
black corps, a little beyond the town. The latter place I 
have attended twice, and intend to preach there once every 
week. I hope to form a society in Guave, as soon as I can 
make it a part of my circuit. I am informed that Mr. Carew 
will give us his church to preach in. 1 here is a little island 
about four hours sail from this, called the Isle of Ronde, 
which is the property of Mr. M'Dowall, now in England, 
who, I am told, is desirous to have his negroes instructed. 
Most of them are natives of Antigua, and, I hear, were in 
society there. I only wait for the manager*s coming over 
here, as there is no conveyance but in his own vessel. Mr. 
Owens, when in Grenada, spent two days with them very 
agreeably. The poor negroes would hardly let him leave 
them. 

" I heard tliis day of the death of Mr. Graham in Bar- 
badoes. — I earnestly hope that the deaths of the preachers 
in the West Indies will not discourage our brethren from 
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coniihg out ; for I am sure the islands, at this time, ciy to 
those on your side the Atlantic, Come over, and help us ! 
Respecting myself, I bless God, I never enjoyed better 
health in England, dian I continue to do in the West Indies : 
And I likewise bless God, I never found my heart more 
engaged in die work, than since I have been in Grenada. I 
know, forTne to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 1 plainly 
see the preciousness of souls, and the uncertainty of our 
abode on earth. I wish to be a good steward of the grace 
of God, and to do what my hand findeth to do, with all 
my might. May a pure intention to please God be the 
spring of all my actions !" 

[From Mr. Ilallett; dated Grenada, May 19, 1794.] 

*' I have received a letter .this day from Mr. Dobson, of 
Barbadoes, acquainting me with the melancholy news of 
the death of Mr. Pearce, who, agreeably to your desire, 
left Barbadoes, and arrived here on the 11th of February, 
After making some necessary arrangements in the society, 
such as appointing class-leaders, Sec. he left us on the 8th 
of April to go for Mrs. Pearce, and then to return. But 
God, who is infinite in wisdom, has taken him to glory. His 
death, I believe, will be a great loss to the connexion ; but 
with respect to himself, I am persuaded the change is glo- 
rious. He, more than once, after his arrival, declared to 
me, that he wished, and it was his prayer to God, that he 
might live no longer than he could travel and be useful to 
his fellow-creatures. Little did I suspect he w^as so shortly 
to be withdrawn. But, glory be to God, whatever he does, 
is well done ; and I am persuaded it is our duty to bear, and 
suffer, and endure unto the end. 

" With respect to the society here, I have endeavored to 
keep them together; — to hold the different meetings as usual; 
— to read a sermon qn preaching nights ; — and to speak to 
the people on the mornings following ; — which before Mr. 
P. left us, he allowed me to do. I cannot be certain as to 
the number in society ; as time will not allow me to go to 
the different leaders, to see their papers ; though, I think, 
when I say ninety, I do not exceed the number. In a for- 
mer letter, I took notice of one hundred, or more, in con- 
nexion; but all the black troops being called aw^ay, the' 
numlber is dimmished, as mtoy of those soldiers were in our 
society," 
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^From ike Reverend Mr. Dent, dated St. George% 

Grenada, May 19, 1794.] 

** I am happy to inform you, that the attempt on our 
glebes, 8cc. and, in short, on the whole of our establishment, 
iu order to favor the Romish priests, has failed. The bill 
is dead ; and Mr. Dundas, in consequence of a letter front 
me to the Bishop of -^— , has put the tvhole into a fair and 
{lonorable way. So far we bless and praise God for all his 
mercies. 

'* iiutf my dear Sir, we are again called to submission : 
Again have 1 to say, " O Lord, thy will fac done.''' Brother 
Pearce is called to his everlasting rest! He arrived here 
on die 1 1th of February ; was very acceptable to us, and 
to the people iu general ; and having regulated the society, 
and left it under my care, (assisted by diat valuable youug 
man, Mr. Hallett, who is likely to be a very able preacher,) 
he sailed on the 8th of April for Barbadoes, in order to 
bring down Mrs. Pearce. He died at sea on the 1st of 
May ; and, as far as we can learn, in great peace, and in 
full assurance of faith. He had good health whilst here, 
and never looked better since I knew him." 

[^From the Rev, Mr. Dent; dated Duke Street, Portland 
Chapel, Nov. 21, 1795. London. 

*^ I received a letter yesterday from our truly useful friend, 
Mr. Hallett, my parish-clerk and schoolmaster in Grenada. 
The following extract will give you satisfaction : 

" Is Dr. Coke in England ? If so, give my kind love 

to him, and tell him that the society still keep together, 
" and that the Lord is with us. We set apart yesterday 
" (October 1st) for fasting and humbling ourselves before 
" God. In the morning, 1 endeavored to shew the neces- 
" sity and uses of fasting ; and, I trust, many were blessed 
** in using the means. Sunday next, if the LoYd permit, 
" we are to have a love-feast.— There are a few here who 
" love God; with such 1 wish to live and die. The Lord 
*^ make me faitlifiil to tlie end." 

" Both Mr. Hallett and his brother have been on severe 
military duty ; the latter, in tight with the enemy; as has Mr. 
Clearkly. We have lost none of our friends since the Insur- 
rection, either by battle or sickness." 
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[From Mr.Halleti; dated Grenada, Jan.i&, 1796.] 

*^ As I conceive it will give you pleasure to have a line 
or two from this, at present, distracted isle, I gladly em- 
brace the opportunity which now offers. I should have 
written ^ome time ago, but that I was led to believe you 
were not in England, ' This objection is done away by a 
kind letter which I have received from my dear friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Dent, now in Ei^land. I trust you have seen 
hun ere this, and that you have been made acquainted with 
the religious state of this community, down to the period of 
his embarkation ; since which time, it has pleased the good 
Lord, in his kind providence, to spare me to labor here, and 
I hope not in vain. I believe the cause has not suffered. 
Tliere are now seventy-seven in society; and, I trust, they are 
gaining spiritual strength every day. We are much reviv^ 
by a visit from brother Owens, from St. Vincent's, who is 
on his way to St. Kitt's. He very kindly delivered to us 
two instructive sermons, which^ I hope, will never be for« 
gotten by us. 

^* It iii now three months since I have been under the 
necessity of lendii^ our chapel as a barrack for one of the 
black corps, raised here ; to whom I preach twice a week ; 
though I do not perceive a readiness in them to hear. I 
have also liberty to preach to another corps ; but seldom 
can get more than twent)^, frequently a lesser number, to 
hear. 

" I hope shortly to have the chapel returned to us. With 
respect to our political state, we have been greatly distressed. 

• 1 eatreat your prayers, that, if it be the will of the 

Lord, the dreadful scourge may be removed from us; but, 
above all, that God may be glorified, and sinners saved.'' 

iFrom the Rev. Mr. Dent, dated February 2,. 1796.] 

'^ I was last night favored with another letter frcmi Mr. 
Hallett, dated Dec. 12, 1795; in which he says-* 

^^ I think it proper to inform you of our prospects here. 
'' Know then, my dear Sir, that in consequence of the re- 
'* treat from G uave. Colonel Webster's corps of negroes, con- 
^^ sisting of about seventy, has been stationed at tibe chapel. 
'^ I soon considered it my duty to endeavor to do some good 
'^ among them ; I therefore spoke to the Colonel and Major 
*' Hay ; and they immediately acceded to my wish of trying 
*^ to spread the gospel among them. I have for some weeks 
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'^ btfen prtaching ta them 011 Sundays and Tuesdajft. At 
** first they laughed^ and seenKsd to think lightly of it. But 
^^ I now perceive^ they are becoming more serious ; and I 
^' kumUy hope^ diat, as the glory of God and the salvation 
^^ of souls are my aim, the Lord will bless my weak at« 
^ tempts, 

*^ Ib addition to tius increase of duty (via. military duty, 
<^ and the duties of clerk and school-master), I applied to 
^ Colcmel Gahagan, for leave to exhort his company of 
^' blacks. The Colonel apprehended that they were all of 
^ the Ronush persuasion : but consented, if there were any 
^ of them of the English church, that I should make a 
^ trial ; which I have dcme^^and continue to preach to diera 
twice a week. I confe£j^am warm in my expectations^^ 
yet hope I shall not. be disappointed. War is an enemy 
to religion. It creates, what is, perhaps, thought a ne-* 
eessary fierceness, and seemt to increase men's natural 
antipathy to things serious. Yet I shall not think my 
labor lost, if i qaii only introduce morality amolis them. 
Besides, I think this point will be gained ;--*as it is not 
likely that these corp» will be discharged, in case of 
peace-f^when the Lord shall grant us that blessii^, here 
will always be a fi^ld for Methodist preachers. 
'^ I observe among them all, the custom of crossing 
^ themselves ; but this, when they really receive the gospe), 
^ ^l disappear. ] thinf^ my plan should be simply to 
'' preach the gospel, and not perplex them with the difiev- 
^ euce of churches, 8cc. Love in the heart, will produce 
*f loving a^tion3ji nd unity among alt who possess it. I 
^ think also of applying for penBis3ioii to preach to Major 
** Ker'a Uack corps." 

^ I cannot helfK nxentioiung a lingular instai^e of Ae 
goodness of Divine Providence to our poor little fiock in 
society at Grenada* They have aU been eminently loyal 
from the commencement of our troubles, and exemplary in 
their whole conchtct; and though the men have been as 
much exjposed as. any othev spldiers,. and have undergone as 
mocb fat^^ue^ yet I know not of one that has been killed or 
wounded, or that has. died of disease, either of the men or 
wo^iK We are assured, that when the ri^teous are re- 
jnoived by death, the^are taken a%my from the evil to^ mme. 
But to be spared, when inhabitimta are so much wanted^ is 
a very great mercy and kindness to the livmg.'' 
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[Trmiiht zamt; dated July 25^ 1796.} 

*' I have been reflecting upon what you remarked^ of tbt 
little good which Mr. Bishop had done among the French 
negroes ; and wish to repeat what I obserted^ that he had 
not time to visit any of tne plantations, and only preached a 
few times in town io some French people, a)tiU>ift all of 
whom turned against us ; luid none of them were Hi} Innoil 
affected, as to be awakened. 

'^ His discouragcmentft, with respect to the French tt^ 
groes, arose from the influence and itiletferenee of \ht 
French priests ; but as they have been in rebellion, and af6 
not likely to be re-established, nor are any mot^ likely io hk 
permitted to come in dienr room, 1 apprehend that t door iti 
now opened. I am, therefore^ more anxious than ^ver to hftVft 
the gospel preached to the French negroeiS in that laA^H^ 
which they in general prefer, and which most prevails, and 
will prevail, among them. If it should please the Lord fd 
raise up French preachers (such as the young man yon 
mentioned), whose political principles could be depended oA^ 
both by the French inhabitants who may remain at Grenada, 
and by ourselves, . I am firmly persuaded, diat they wouM 
be most kindly received by the white French, and might be 
eminently usefiiL 

'' I mentioned Mr. Pattison's having vifi4€^ th^ littte 
island of Cariacon, and Isle Ronde. They are both under 
the Grenada government, and with two 6t diree other smdi 
islands form one parish, which has become vacslnf fot* 
nearly two years. One of these islands itf owned and inb^'- 
bited by French mulattoes^, viz. Petit Marfin^ue. S^^iHi 
others of the Grenadines are under the St. Vincent's gqvcfm*- 
ment, viz. the Unions Mostique, and CartmaH. In sdl th^ 
kttt-mentioned, the negroes speak English ; dnd a^ they are 
a plain simple people, being separated from Ae tetit Of ^ 
world, they are well worth visiting ; and, if their ownei^, oi* 
overseers, were converted, might form little societies of ^mi^ 
nent christians. Mr. Clarke, from St* Yincenf ^, visked 
some of them in l7d9 : I was at Mosrtique ift Augilst that 
year, and was much pleased. 

[From Mr. Hulktt; dated Grenada, May i5, 1797.] 

** i have been blesse^t with a safe fetunt- to Grenada, and 
with the enjoyment of good heakb. I fonnd- my coileagne 
well, and rejoice that his labors have not been in vain. He 
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has joined several to the society ; and we have now in con« 
nexion one hundred and fifteen members, of whom Qnly 
three are whites." 


l^From the same ; dated November 9, 1804.] 

^^ I have been wading through deep waters ever since I 
left England, but hitherto the Lord hath helped me. I in- 
formed you in a former letter of the death of an only and 
beloved brotlier. In this I have to acquaint you with the 
death of my truly valuable friend, the Reverend Mr. Dent; 
with whom, after my return to tliis island, I spent many 
profitable hours. Hi» death was rather sudden ; for it was 
not till within the last five hours of his life, that any appre- 
hension was entertained of his approaching dissolution; 
during which period it was impossible to converse vnth him, 
on account of his affecting situation ; his disorder (the gout) 
being fixed in his stomach. But he is now with that Sa- 
viour, whose cause he loved, and labored ti^ promote. I 
miss him very much, on account of the loss of his company 
and conversation^ which loss is not likely to be made up to 
me in any o&er person. I sorrow indeed, '^ but not as one 
" without hope." 

'' These circumstances, added to much indisposition of 
body, and sore temptation, make my way rough and thorny; 
but, blessed be the Lord, I have not lost my zeal for his 
cause, nor ceased from my endeavors to be useful. I have 
been under the necessity of repairing the chapel, at the ex- 
pense of two hundred pounds currency. The repairs were 
absolutely necessary ; as it would otherwise have been im- 
possible, humanly speaking, for the chapel to have stood 
the very heavy weather we have had this year. 

^^ I now administer the Lord's supper monthly ; and vre 
have some precious seasons of refreshing grace. Indeed, all 
the means we use are blessed to us ; and I think there is a 
deepening of the work of grace in the hearts of the people. 
We have prayer-meetings in various parts of tlie town almost 
every evening. They begin to be well attended; and we 
are earnestly praying and looking for a general revival. I 
hav^ sohie blessed <^portunities in preaching, and am con- 
vinced that the people feel the power of the wwd. My 
own soul is greatly blessed, and I am longing to see the 
prosperity of Zioi>, May the Lord lengthen oUt your days, 
9nd make you more abundantly useful." 

We cannot but be impressed, from a perusal of the above 
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•fetter, ividi the uncertainty of huihan life. Mr. Derit/Mho 
but a few years before had recorded the death of Mr. Bishop 
upon the same letter which he had begun, but which he did 
not live to finish, was now called from his pious labors to 
join the church triumphant above, leaving the memorial of 
his departure to be recorded by Mr. Hallett. 

The most important business of life is, to prepare for 
death. The intelligence of the death of the pious ministers 
of God conveys an awful lesson to survivors ; and at once 
informs them how to live and how to die. In many cases, 
ihey are taken away irom the evil to come; but, in certain 
cases, they are removed as a punisliment upon those, to 
whom God has stretched forth his hands, while they have dis- 
regarded his threatenings and his invitations. But in every 
case it shall be well with the righteous ; they shall be pre- 
served in life, and shall be secure in death, and be blessed 
through eternity. What rank soever the servants of God 
may hold in his church, he has pronounced those blessed, 
who die in the Lord ; but in a particular manner he has as* 
sured us, that they who turn many to righteousness, shall 
shine like the stars in die firmament, for ever and ever. 

The island of Grenada is not without evidence (hat the 
word of God has not been preached in vain. Many living 
witnesses can set to their seal, that God is true ; and many 
more have departed this life, with a full conviction of enjoy- 
ing felicity in another. As in the sight of God' the death of 
all his saints is precious, those who love the cause of their 
Heavenly Master will find pleasure in perusing the follow- 
ing letter : 

[From Mr. Hallett; dated February 13, 1805.] 

" The happy death of a saint is as great a proof of the 
efficacy of divine grace, as the conversion of a sinner; and 
is, no doubt, equally a cause of joy to the angels of God. 
To christian spectators and survivors, it affords matter of 
the greatest encouragement and consolation. Such was the 
death of Dutchess Simmons, a free colored woman, a native 
of the island of Barbadoes. She had lived without hope, and 
without God, for the long period of seventy-three years ; and 
being a wealthy person, and having it in her power to enjoy 
the world without restraint, she had pursued its pleasures, 
followed its customs, and been influenced by its maxims. 

" About the year 1 790, Mr. Samuel Painter, a free co- 
lored man, of Antigua, and a member of the Methodist 
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Society^ caiAe to reticle in Gremiday and to hhM as a m^ 
chanic. This good man, full of ztal for God, under the 
patronage of our worthy friend, the Rever^id Mr. Dent, who 
had tile year before been inducted into this living, held 
meetings for prayer and exhortation. Our deceased sister 
attended these meetings, at which dhe received her first re- 
ligions impressions, and was deeply awakened. She was 
afterwards fully converted^to God in the year 1793, under 
the ministry of that truly evangelical young man. Our late 
dear brother. Bishop. And she has often blessed God (or 
sending him and Mr. Painter to this island ; and wjill^ iH> 
doubt, find it a cause of thanksgiving for ever. 

'* Her conversion was evidenced immediately, in a roost 
strikii^ manner. Though she bad attained such an advanced 
age, yet in her dress and appearance she had been wont to 
discover all the gaiety of youth. But Ae now laid aside ail 
the gold and silver with which she had been accustomed to 
adorn herself, and assumed the appearance of christian 
plainness.— A change this, which, considering her great love 
of dress, was au evident proof of the power of divine grace* 

^' She had, some years before her conversion, formed a 
connexion with a gentlen^n of this island : a practice very 
common with the gentlemen and colored females in the West 
Indies, and which is one of the greatest hindrances to the 
progress of the gospel in these parts. But this evil was also 
put away, and the conuexion immediately dissolved. On 
the sabbatb-day, which is the princ^f>al msurket<day in these 
islands, she had been in the babit of trafficking all her life. 
This custom is also another grand obstacle to the spread of 
the gospel. Our late friend, Mr. Dent, informed me after 
my arrival, that he had endeavored to get the Sun^y market 
abolished; but without success. But this holy day Mrs. 
Simmons now devoted to the service oS God, Her love to 
the people of God was another strong evidence that Ae 
had passed from death imto life ; her house, her heart, were 
always open to diem. I may add, that as a class-leader, in 
which office she acted many years, she was very useful. 

'^ On the night of January 3, 1805, after she had met her 
class, she was taken sick. I was out of town at that time, 
and did not see her until the atb ; when she appeared to be 
very ill, but perfectly recollected, I apoke to her about the 
.state of her mind ; and she replied with the greatest confi- 
dence, that Ae was fully saved from the fear of death. I 
asked if I should pray witli her ? she answered, " Yes -" and 
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saldy " But do not pray that I may live : pray for accept- 


" ance." 


" The day following, being the sabbath, when the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper was administered at our chapel, 
she sent for me, and desired to communicate; expressing her 
persuasion that it would be the last time. This day she gave 
directions concerning her funeral, which she desired might 
be conducted in the plainest manner. To those who know 
the extravagance mamfested in funerals in the West Indies, 
her desire will not appear to have been unnecessary ; par- 
ticularly as she was an old, respectable, and wealthy inha- 
bitant. 

" Her frienda could not prevail upon her, at first, to call 
in a physician ; as she Unified that it would be useless, and 
begged that Aey would let her die in peace. They, however, 
afterwards overruled her in this point ; and two of the most 
eminent physicians attended her. I visited her every day, and 
found her confidence unshaken. Whenever I asked her how 
she wa», she replied, ** I am looking to my Master." When 
I exhorted her to reJy on Jesus, she observed, " He is my 
" all in all ; there is no other." The violence of the fever 
occasioned a temporary derangement of her intellects ; but 
even then, wheBt I spoke to her of the excellencies of 
Christ, she regained her recollection. She was in a state of 
insensibffitj irom four o'clock in the afternoon till seven i» 
Bie evening of the lOtb of Jantiary ; when she fell ttAeep in 
Jesus, IB the eighty-eighth year of her age." 

The Miesionary work in this island has continued nearly 
in the same state ever since the above letters were written 
by Mr. Haltelt. We are, however, in hope*, that w0 
shall sQO» find out one or two- French Missionaries in ^e 
Norman Isles, who will consent to visit this place on the 
sacfified of their faith, and prove through the grace of Grod 
an unspeakable blessing to the numerous French negroes^ iff 
Grenadia. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


HISTORY OF BABBABOES. 


Barbadoes,'^ Discovery, — Niame and first settlement, ^-^Ori-* 
gin, — Mutations. — Establishment and termination of 
the proprietary government, '-^Governors, — Vicissitudes 
and calamities of the island, — Civil constitution, — Go- 
vernor, Council, and Assembly, their respective rights,--^ 
Courts of Justice. — Laws.-^FortifirCations.'^Military 
establishments, and Population. — Situation and extent 
of the island. — Fertility, and nature of the soil. — Ar- 
tides of exportation. — Ginger plant described.^^Towns^ 
rivers, and articles imported. — Beautiful appearance of 
the island, — Internal resources. — Variety oj productions^ 
Salubrity of the climate.-^ Reflections, S^w 

JlT has so happened in the progress of our inquiriesy that 
almost every island which we have been called to survey, 
has led us to contemplate the important discoveries which 
were made by the daring genius of Columbus ; but Barba- 
does must be admitted as an exception to the general rule. 
Hie honor of it» first discovery has uniformly been attributed 
to the Portuguese^ who viewed it in much the same light as 
the Spaniards surveyed the Bermudas ; — as an insignificant 
trifle, too contemptible to seduce them from their path to 
gold. ; • 

In what year this island was discovered, we are not pre- 
cisely informed; but it is highly probable, from a train of 
circumstances, that it had remained for many ages unknown 
to Europe, till about the year 1600; upwards of one hun- 
dred years after the new world was tormented by the old. 
In the sea charts of these r^ions, Barbadoes, it is confi- 
dently asserted, claimed no place prior to 1600; it there- 
fore could not have been discovered by the Portugese long 
before. Within a few years from the above penod, it be- 
came known to the English ; but prior to this time the Por- 
tuguese had evidently visited its shores. 

The origin of its name is as destitute of certainty, as the 
period of its primary discovery is unknown in point of time. 
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By the Portii^esie it was found without cultivation or hiha- 
bitant, and wiUioui any visible vestiges whatever, that before 
that tinae it bad been visited by any human being * And 
from this circumstance it has been presumed, that its rud6 
condition suggested its present appellation ; and, that it was 
called by these adventurers, JLo9 Barbadoaa, by way of in- 
dignity and contempt. 

But, though these Portuguese neither toot any formal 
possessicMi of it, nor once attempted any settlement, they 
were so far provident, that they furnished it with a breed of 
hogs, which they turned into the woods to multiply, apd to 
provide for their own sustenance by such fruits as the forests 
might afibrd. Their motive for acting thus, was, undoubt- 
edty, to establish a source of provisions, either for themselves, 
or for their countrymen, who might in future navigate the 
same tract, and stand in need of such refreshments as die 
island, at this period, could not afford. Thus they found, and 
thus they abandoned Barbadoes, to such future adventurers 
as choice or misfortune might cast upon its shores. 

Loi^g before this period, both the West India Islands and 


• Raynal has asserted, vol. v. p. 14. that " the island of Barbadoes 
*' which is situated to the windward of aU the others, appeared never to 
" have been inhabited, not even by savages." In this assertion he has 
however, beenevidently mistaken. On its first discovery, indeed, every 
appearance which it exhibited, seemed to confirm the truth of the' obser- 
vation which he has made ; and the early settlers were induced for a con^ 
siderable time to believe, that, prior to the arrival of the Europeans it 
had never been troddeft by the foot of man. But a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Barbadoes, has Idng since corrected the error. No 
doubt at present remains, that it had in former periods been inhabited by 
the Charaibees, though it had evidently been abandoned by tbem tiirough 
some causes which we are unable to comprehend, perhaps some ages 
before either the English or Portuguese visited its solitary shore's. 

ligon, who took a survey of this island so eariy as 1647, an account of 
which he published soon afterward, observes, that he examined many 
domestic utensils which the natives had originally manufactured in their 
potteries, and bnmed in their kilns ; and that the workmanship was not 
anJl^rior to that of the common earthenware in England, either in strength 
or elegance. Mr. Hughes, in his Natural History of Barbadoes, con^nns 
the above account given by Ligon. 

These testimonies in favor of its having been inhabited at an early 
period, continue to be corroborated by visible memorials even in the prel 
sent day. Detached pieces of broken earthenware continue to be di^ed 
up even by the planters, who now occupy particular spots which these 
. ancient residents more frequently visited ; much in the same manner as 
the remains of^the Druids are to be occasionally found in various parts of 
England. The kilns in which their mauufactures of clay were burned, 
are at present raiely to be discovered ; though many years have not elapsed, 
since they were well known as matters of curiosity, and, probably, arc 
still well remembered by several of the old inhabitants. 
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1^0 cootigttOtts Coo^nt yirer^ well known to 4be fnaiitimi 
p^lioDp of Europe, and sbipa from each h^d frequently trar 
yaeraied these spas. It wa« la 4ie year l605, that aa English 
th^p c^ed the Olivis, or Oiive Blossom (prohaMy from Sir 
Qliv^ IMghy the propri^or), in prosecuting a voyage from 
Lpiyjpn to Sfurina^iy fell m Kith this island, and Ismded 
some men on it, as the Portuguese had done before. These 
]£i|gjlishm^, hof/vever, find^g it uqiohai^ed, immediately 
took that possession of it, which the Portuguese, dazzle^ 
l¥Jt^ their 9ioFe spleadid {possessions on the continent, had 
entirely omitted. On their landing they erected a cross on, 
pr near, the spot on which James-town was afterwards 
biok, carving at die same time on an adjacent tree, the folr 
l9wing inscription : *^ James, King of England, and of thi$ 
'' island:; 

By thi^ time the hogs which the Portuguese had turned 
ashone ^m the island, had so far multiplied, that the woods 
ikvere furnished with a breed that was entirely wild; and 
from this source the new inhabitants obtained an ample sup» 
ply of fresh provisions^ Parrots and pigeons, together with 
other birds, were • also plentiful in the island ; and the adja- 
cent Coasts were found to abound with iish. On this solitary 
spot, however, th^ey made no long stay ; their only object 
was to supply dieir tempo raiy wants ; and, when this was 
accomplished, they took their leave, and prosecuted their 
intended voyage. These were the first Englishmen that were 
ever known to visit these desolate shores. 

HoM' far the reports, which the seamen of the Oliv^ 
Blossom circulated on their return to England, might be 
considered favorable, we can only gather from this circum- 
stance, that but little notice was taken of their discovery. 
Vo person, it seems, entertained any thoughts of establish- 
ing a colony on the island; and it was accident, or rather 
a providential circumstance, which afterwards called Barba- 
does into further notice. 

Some years had elapsed from this period, when, in the 
course of a trading voyage, a ship which had been fitted out 
by Sir Williatn Courteen, a merchant of considerable re- 
spectability in London, returning from the Brazils, was 
driven towards it by the violence of a tempest with which 
she was overtaken. Necessity rather than choice compdUed 
the seamen to enter a harbor that offered them protection. 
These, during their stay, had an opportunity of noticing 
that exuberant fertility which every where abounded. And 
finding themselves refreshed with the provisions .that this 
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liogs atid birds tlhfded, and guarded widi that pf^otactfod 
wiui which the harbor had ^ielded-them from the bciitfleraftt 
elements, the whole of which was heightened by ibosk 
calamities to which they had lately been exposed, 4>^ 
departed highly prepossessed in favor of the asylum that 
this island had yielded. Both the ma^er and seamen, on 
their return to England, circulated such favorable rep()rts of 
the beauty, die fertility, and the advantages of it, that it 
ceased in an instant to be an object of contempt* 

The report soon reached JLord Letff afterward Earl of 
Marlborough and Lord High Treasurer. This noMeman^ 
to secure for himself a possession which promised much 
future wealth, made an immediate application to King Jame^ 
and obtained from him a grant of the island, and had it 
confirmed not only to himself but also to his heirs for ever* 
In the mean while, Courteen, a man whose enterprizing 
spirit was almost invincible, concerted hi» measures for th# 
establishment of a settlement upon this new possession, whi^ 
the captain of his own vessel bad called into puUie notice^ 
and in part discovered. > 

How far Courteen acted under the auspices of Lord L^y, 
or what private connexion subsisted between diem, cannot 
with precision be ascertained. But be this as it may, Gour^ 
teen found means to collect together, and engage in the enter* 
prize, about thirty persons, who were furnished with such 
seeds and implements as were deemed necessary for die nth 
dertaking. In addition to this, they w^re amply supplied 
with provisions, and with the means of fortifying the most 
•vulnerable parts of the island ; so that wlbile they were sti* 
mulated to industry, they were furnished with the means of 
protection against the invasions of a, foreign enemy, and the 
private dq)redations of those pirates who occasionally ravaged 
these seas. 

That Lord Ley was privy to this expedition, it is natural 
to infer from his silence on the occasion. , He could not 
but have known the designs of Courteen; and it is highlt 
iniprobable that he would have suffered the island, of whicn 
he held the patent, to be planted by another with whom he 
bad no kind of connexion. 

Of this infant colony one William Deque was appointed 
Governor ; and he and his subjects, properly equipped, em- 
barked, in 1624, on board a ship called the nilliam and 
John, commanded by one John Powel, and reached Bar- 
badoes in safety, at the close of the same year. On their 
arrival, they proceeded to lay the foundation of a town, neat 
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that spot on ^vhich an inscription had been previously carVed 
on a tree, as already related. This town^ in honor of their 
Sovereign, they denominated James-town. From hence, 
they began to clear some land for cultivation,^ and thus to 
lay the foundation of a settlement, which reached its zenith 
of prosperity with a degree of rapidity, unexampled, perhaps, 
in the annals both of the old and the new world. 

It so happens in the 'deranged condition of the world, 
that the prosperity of another awakens envy in the sordid 
mind ; and avarice and ambition conspire together, to snatch 
from the hand of entef prizing industry, that wealth which 
injustice never yet deserved. In such views, power usurps 
the place of right ; dislodges it by violence ; and establishes 
its pretensions by sophistry and. the sword. 

While Barbadoes was thus for the iSrst time peopled with 
£urOpeans, and while it promised an ample reward to the 
industrious hand that iirst broke the glebe, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, who had engaged with vigor in the establishment of 
foreign colonies, was busily employed in planting a colony 
on the island of Saint Christopher's. But this nobleman 
>^ahted Barbadoes also. Hi[>w fiar he had been made ac- 
quainted with the patent which Lard Let/ hsid obtained, ^oes 
not exactly appear ; but conceiving that it interfered^: ^ith 
that indefinite grant, which he had previously obtained, of 
all the Charaibee Islands, a misunderstanding imm^^diately 
arose bet>veen these two noblemen. 

The Earl of Carlisle, to insure his indefinite claims, in 
the first year of the reign of Charles I. obtained a grant by 
letters patent under the great seal of England, which secured 
to himself Barbadoes, the object of contention, as well as 
the other Charaibean Islands. This grant, however, when 
it came .to be passed, was strenuously opposed by Lord Ley, 


* BiEirbadoes at this time was completely covered vrith forests, whieb, 
in many places, were absolutely impenetrable. The trees, in general, 
were enormously large, and exceedingly high; and so entangled with one 
another, as to be nearly impervious to the solar light and the refreshing air. 
To cut them down was soon found to be a work of more difficulty than 
the early settlers at first imagined ; for the timber was so excessively 
bard as to resist the stroke of .the axe, when only applied with ordinary 
force. An uncommon degree of resolution in the colonists, was therefore 
necessary, to induce them to perseve^'e in clearing the ground of these in- 
cumbrances, under such disadvantageous circumstances. This, however, 
was soon effected when their numbers began to multiply ; and tke exalted 
pitch of cultivation to which the whole island was raised within a few 
^ears, stands as a lastuog moBument of what labonoos patience is capable 
of accomplishing. 
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<r)n the ground of a previous patent, and, consequently, pri^ 
ority of right. The contention between them was long and 
severe ; neither would relinquish what neithi^r could peace- 
ably secure and enjoy. Their difierences were, however, 
finally adjusted by compromise. Carlisle succeeded in se- 
curing the patent which he had been so solicitous to obtain, 
by paying to Lof:d Ley^ and his heirs for ever, the annual 
sum of three hundred pounds. In consequence of this com- 
promise, all Opposition was withdrawn, and the £arl of 
Carlisle's patent received the great seal, on the 2d of June 
1627 ; so that he now became sole proprietor of the island. 

In the mean while, CourteeUy through whose enterprizing 
spirit Barbadoes was rescued from forgetfulness and waste^ 
was passed over with as much neglect as if no such man 
had ever existed. Lord Ley^ under whose auspices he 
had acted, having secured to himself and his posterity the 
gratuity we have already specified, consigned him over to 
the power of Carlisle, without protection and without a legal 
right. But in what light soever we view these transactions^ 
it is evident that Courteen had been considerably injured. 
He had claims that were clearly founded upou justice, though 
they might be excluded from the patent and die cognizance 
of law. 

Scarcely had Lord Ley deserted him, before he found an 
active friend in ffi/liam Earl of Pembroke. This noble* 
man, viewing Courteen in the light of an injured chaiacteri 
espoused his cause, and undertook to represent his situation 
to the throne. The King, listening to the representations of 
Pembroke, viewed the claims of Courteen in a favorable 
light ; and, in order to repair the injuries that he had sus» 
tained, actually, revoked that patent which he had previously 
given to Carlisle. At the same time, he granted another to 
Pembroke ; by means of which he contrived so to transfer 
the right, that it might be held in trust for Courteen, who 
was at this time cultivating the island. . 

While these changes were transacting. Lord Carlisle was 
absent from the kingdom on an embassy, and knew nothing 
of the transfer which had taken place. On his return to 
England, he, however, soon obtained the information, and 
loudly complained of the injustice -he had sustained. He 
pleaded, that he had been condemned without committing an 
act of injustice, and without being present to refute the 
allegations which were made ; or without being permitted 
to point out the fallacious grounds on which the pretensions 
©f Pembroke and Courteen had ^ been set up. — ^I'hat in 
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addition to this privation of property, which la j in the isl^nd^ 
as he had engaged to pay to Lord Leif an annual sum for 
the withdrawing of his prior patent, the injustice he thought 
was too manifest to require any further comment. 

King Charles, who appears from these transactions to 
have been always captivated by the last tale, listened with 
miich attention to the importunities of Carlisle ; and, pro* 
selyted once more to an opinion which he had previously 
abandoned, Pembroke and Courteen were again forsaken, 
and Carlisle obtained, once more, a renewal of bis grant. 
This event, memorable from the peculiarity of its concomi- 
tant circumstances, took place in April l6d9; fronn which 
period the Earl of Carlisle became the sole proprietor of 
the island. 

Secured now, in some measure, in his contested possession, 
and , fearful, from what he had seen, of a second relapse, 
Lord Carlisle proceeded, immediately, to avail himself by 
inheritance of what was guaranteed by patent ; and in con- 
sequence of this resolution distributed the lands of Barba* 
does into such parcels as were deemed most convenient, and 
granted them to such persons as thought proper to accede 
to the terms proposed. About eight or nine respectable 
merchants in London, forming themselves into a company 
for this purpose, obtained a grant of ten thousand acres, 
much in the nature of a lease. These lands were to be 
settled according to their own directions, under the manage* 
ment of a person of their own nomination, who was to 
preside over their affairs. The person thus selected, whose 
name was Charles Woolferstone, took under his direction 
sixty-four adventurers, each of whom was authorized to 
appropriate to himself one hundred acres of land. They 
sailed from England with the necessary equipments, as those 
of Courteen had done before, and landed at Barbadoes 
on the 5th of July 16299 at which time they found the 
settlement of Courteen in a very flourishing and promising 
condition. 

Woolferstone, acting agreeably to his instructions, soon 
after his arrival, set his face against the Courteen settlement. 
He accordingly issued a proclamation, in which he declared 
himself hostile to their proceedings, and treated them as 
usurpers of the Carlisle right. Tliese early settlers, habi- 
tuated to industry, were quite unprepared for such a mode 
of treatment ; and, indeed, being inferior in number, they 
were unable to make resistance, had they been so disposed. 
While these afiairs were in agitation between fVoolfentane 
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9&d Deam, the imird of Sir Willkai) Tufton, nvhom the 
)£arl of Carlisle bs^d sept ou( the same year with forces suf-* 
6cieat to eqsure his jMretensions and his rights^ in an instant 
decided the dispute. Avowing himself the supporter of 
ff^oolferfitime, Deane and his followers had no time for de^ 
UheratioQ. They found themselves abandoned by that 
patronage which had hitherto supported them. They were 
overawed by coinpulsory measures in a fore^ land, from 
which h was useless, even in England, to appeal, if an occa** 
sion icpuld hav^ been found ; and, therefore, diey had no 
alternative left, but to jield an unconditional surrender, and 
submit quietly to irresistible necessity. From this period, 
the interests of Courteen were lost iii the island ; all o^ier 
pretensions were abandoned ; and the rights of Lord Carlisle 
thenceforward admitted of no dispute. 

But, though Sir William Tufton had been deputed by th# 
^rl of Carlisle to act as Chief Governor, and to enforce his 
claims, his continuance in office was but of short duration. 
His chief act was that of assisting Woolferstpne in annihi- 
lating the pretensions of Courteen. But, disobeying the 
Earl, he was deposed soon afterwards from his office, and 
was succeeded by Captain Henry Hawley, in 1631, who 
was sent over on purpose to supersede him. Hawley, on his 
inauguration, acted widi all die insol^ice of power, and 
capricious vengeance of a despot, whose acticHis had mad^ 
him Bfk 9bject of detestation. 

Tufton, probably feeling himself hurt at being superseded 
by a man so unprincipled as Hawley, joined his signature to 
those of oth^9 in a petition to die Earl, in which they com- 
plakied of die tyranny of Hawley's conduct. Men,, whose 
actions will not hear a rigorous investigation, are justly sus* 
picious, fmd ever forward to employ spies to watch the 
movements of those from whom they ^ead a retaliation of 
the wrongs they themselves have administered. This waa 
particularly the case with Hawley. He soon obtained 
notice of the petition which had been framed, and Ending 
to it the signature of Tufton, marked him as an object of 
his vengeance. The petition was instantly construed into aa. 
actof mutiny on the part of Tufton^ and, being tried and 
found guilty by a court martial, he was sentenced to- be 
•hot; which sentence was almost instantly executed upon 
him, with as little ceremony as there was justice in the 
proceedings. 

An action so atrocious, which violated even the common 
rights ofhumanity^ awakened the indignation pf all the s^erar; 
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and Hawley was viewed in thl^ light oif a detestable niurdercf ^ 
and looked upon by all with a mixture of terror, detestation^ 
and contempt. The perpetration of a murder so flagrant, 
produced a ferment in the colony, and even endangered its 
existence. The Earl, in consequence of reiterated clamors, 
found it necessary to recal him from the island ; but, though 
he returned td England, loaded with execrations, his noble 
patron not only shielded him froih justice, but invested hini 
with renewed powers. He was, accordingly, once more 
sent out to Barbadoes in his former capacity, in which office 
he (Continued till the year 1658. 

The same sanguinary disposition which had marked his 
conduct prior to his removal, accompanied hint in his rein- 
statement, though it stood detached from his former overt 
acts. His oppressions were, however, too daring to be 
borne with patience. The inhabitants with one voice de- 
clared against him ; and in 1638, he was obliged to quit an 
island, in which he had rendered himself odious to the 
inhabitants, who would no longer submit to his imperious 
mandates, nor act under his authority. 

The Earl of Carlisle, satisfied with the accusations that 
were lodged against him, of cruelty and mal-administfation, 
confirmed Heury Hunkes in the possession of the government, 
which he had assumed till another should be appointed to 
succeed Hawley. His residence, however, was but of 
short duration. At the end of three years he retired from 
the island, appointing Philip Bell, Esq. his deputy; in 
which capacity. Bell acted from l641 to 1645; when he 
became vested with full authority, and supported his cha- 
racter of Chief Governor, with honor to himself, and with 
much advantage to the infant colony. It M'as during his 
administration, that the settletnent and government began to 
acquire a degree of permanency, to which the island had 
been so long a stranger. A constitutional system was 
established, V and laws were enacted, which gave security to 
property, by defining the rights of the inhabitants ; which 
discountenanced vice, and promoted the cause of virtue ; 
and which prepared Barbadoes as an asylum for those fugi- 
tives who fled from the calamities which began, at this time, 
to afflict the mother-country. 

^' Then it was," says an account of this island, published 
by Dodsley in 1768, " that the calamities of England 
^* served to people Barbadoes. Then it was that this infant 
*' colony afibrded a safe ^ retreat to the inhabitants of her 
" mother*country ; where many fafnilies; ancient and opu- 


^ lent^ hatniif esrpcndcd their property ki support ot 
*^ Bionarcby, or having been plandered of their wealth by 
^ usurpers, sought in this distant islafnd, the re^-estabHd^ment 
^ of that fortune o# which they had been robbed^ and the 
^ enjoyment of that .peace they had been denied in thetf 
^ native had/' 

** These new adventuret^, many of whom were of respect- 
^ able famities^ and possessed of no inconsiderable fortunes^ 
*' idanted/' says Lord Clarcndcm, " without aiiy body's 
^ ieave^ and without being opposed or contradicted bv any 
^ body." Indeed, the commotions which prevailed at nom# 
go far engrossed the attention of the pfopnetors, as to afford 
them no time, either to assert their claims, or enforce their 
rights to foreign possessions. The Governor availed himself 
of the negligence wbieb resolted from this confusion, and 
embraced it as a favorable moment to push his own private 
fortune. Those lands, of which he had been made the sole 
guardian by the Carlisle family, he granted propoirtionably 
to every applicant, on receiving for himself a handsome 
consideration, without once regarding the interest of diose 
who had invested him with power. The sums which were 
paid, were rather viewed in the light of tributes of acknow* 
ledgment, than as valuable considerations to the proprietor ; 
and their claims degenerated from bad to worse, till sophistry 
contrived to render their justice {H-oblematical. TTiese mea-' 
sures were, at length, tned at die bar of int^st, and pro- 
nounced to be a species of privfleged usurpation. The 
support, indeed, which Hawlcy had previously received from 
the Earl of Carli^, had tended to alienate the affections of 
the people from him ; while the convulsions which agitated 
the kingdom, furnished them with a favorable pretext for 
questioning his authority, and throwing off the yoke. 
l>urk}g these commotions, — these extraordinary emigrations, 
•^and this increase of capital in the island, it flourished 
beyond alt example, and soon reached a zenith of prosperity, 
at which even the inhabitants themselves were astonished. 
Ilie original stipulation, by which the Earl of Carlisle was 
to receive an annual stipend of forty pounds of cotton wool, 
from every person holding lands under bis grant, had been 
neglected, and apparently forgotten.— The freedom of trade 
Ivas unembarrassed by any restrictions ; and, being left to its 
own efforts without any control, the island enjoyed for a 
abort season all the advantages of incfependeUce, without 
experiencing any of its inconvemenees. 

Bat the jM^osperity <^ thia flourishing colony could not 
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be long concealed. The reports of its wealth soon rcachetf 
the ears of the Earl of Carlisle, the heir of the original pa* 
^ntee, and induced him to attempt a revival of those rights 
which he had derived from his father by legal and natural 
inheritance. But the accomplishment of this point was 
attended with considerable difficulty. This obliged him to 
have recourse to artifice and intrigue. I(e entered into a 
private negociation with Lord Willoughby^ surrendering to 
that nobleman all his rights for twenty-one years, on condi- 
tion of receiving, during the whole period, one-half of the 
profits which might arise from the island. At the same 
time, while this transaction remained a profound secret, it 
was privately concerted between them, that an application 
should be made to the throne, to obtain from thence a com- 
mission for his Lordship to be sent out as Chief Governor 
of die colony. 

But here a new difficulty occurred. The King was, at 
this time, in the hands of the parliamentary faction^ and 
waS; therefore^ incompetent to give validity to the commis- 
sion^ even if he had been accessible. It was therefore 
agreed) by his Majesty's private approbation, that the com 
mission should be sent to Holland, to obtain the signature 
of the Prince of Wales, then a resident in that republic. 
These measures were concerted and accomplished; and 
Willoughby departed for Barbadbes, under the immediate 
sanction of regsil authority, so early as 1646. 

Lord Willoughby, thus commissioned and thus appointed, 
was received in his new government with that ardor and 
approbation, which the i^abitants were ever forward to 
manifest to the partizans of the royal cause. On his arrival, 
.well knowing the dispositions which prevailed, though vested 
with supreme authority, he adopted such measures as should 
tend best to secure his popularity. He, therefore, artfully 
concealed the private negociation which subsisted between 
him and Carlisle. His .measures, indeed, had a secret ten- 
dency towards this pointy but no avowal was made of his 
real designs. It has beeq asserted, that he contrived to 
obtain from the wealthy inhabitants a private promise, that^ 
some acknowledgment should be made to the ancient pro- 
prietor, but nothing was done in an official manner. To 
carry his plans into execution was the work of time. But 
this was an age that teemed with revolutions ; so that, before 
any thing could be effected, monarchy was abolished, the 
commonwealth was established-; and Barbadoes, reduced 
to a submission to the republican government, defeated all 
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his schemes. Uig political principles were too well known 
to obtain die confidence of Cromwell ; he was therefore 
recalled, and succeeded by one whose principles were more 
congenial to those of the reigning faction. 

Tliough firmly attached to the cause of the unfortunate . 
Charles, even their condition under the republic confirmed 
the inhabitants in their opinions, that to the Carlisle family 
they were dischai^ed from every obligation. When these 
storms had somewhat subsided, and Charles II. had ascend- 
ed the throne, Lord Willoughby, who hdd several years of 
his private contract unexpired, made an application to that 
monarch for a rienewal of his authority to return to the 
government of the island. Of his former appointment the 
King could not be ignorant ; he, therefore, concurred with 
the utmost readiness, and Willoughby found himself once 
more the legal Governor of Barbadoes. 

Unfortunately, ^however, for his designs, a knowledge of 
the private contract between him and the Earl had by this 
time transpired, and reached the island. The inhabitants, 
therefore, saw with astonishment and regret, that they were ^k 

still viewed as under the dominion of the patent, which they ^^ 

considered as void in law. To Lord Willoughby, as a 
representative of the crown, they had no objection ; but, to 
admit him as Governor in any odier capacity, they felt the 
utmost repugnance. In opposition, therefore, to such power^ 
they implored the royal interference and protection. For 
they were fuUy convinced, that if this could not be obtained, 
they could produce no titles to their plantations, which they 
had raised from die most dreary wastes ; but that they should 
be obliged, either to purchase diem at such exorbitant prices 
as difi descendants of Lord Carlisle should think proper to 
impose, or be compelled to quit for ever an island, which 
they had found a desert, but which, through their industry, ^ 
diey should, as it were, leave an Eden. 

^* They pleaded," says Lord Clarendon, " that they M^ere 
'' die King^s subjects ; that they had repaired to Barbadoes 
*^ as to a desolate place, and had by their industry obtained 
*^ a livelihood there, whea with a good conscience they could 

not stay in England ; that if they should now be left to 

those Lords, to ransom themselves and compound for their 
** estates, they must leave the country, and the plantations 
** be destroyed, which yielded his Majesty so good a revenue." 
Ill rescuing these unprofitable wastes from the wild condition 
in which they found tfiem, the Earl, they contended, had 
not sustained the smallest expense, and therefore could 
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prefer no clmm on die ground of lots. Of iiie origkiid 
cbiu'ter tbay did not deay the exbteoce ; but against its 
legulity they most solemoty protested^ founding their obser- 
vations on those changes which had taken place during the 
^commotions that had embroiled the parent state* And to 
terminate thoiie differences of opinion, winch subsisted be- 
tween themsf Ives end the government at honae, they solicited 
bis Majesty to give them leave to commence a process in 
the court of exche4j[uer, at their own expense, but in his 
name, that the point in debate oiigtt be brought to a legal 
issue. Or^ in case that this demand should be thought too 
creat, they humbly petitioned him to withdraw his royal 
mterference, and to permit diem to contest the affair with 
the Carlisle family in the courts of law, promising cfaeerinlly 
to abide by their ultimate decision. 

But to neither of these propositiof3»y however reasonable 
they may appear in themselves, did 1^ King think prosper 
to accede. On the contrary^ with what designs it is imposr 
aible with accuracy now to say, he instituted an inquiry into 
the opposite claims of the contending parties ; reserving for 
hims^f a right of decision on a cause which he hesitated to 
submit to a legal issue. The object of those who inherited 
jfcbe Carlisle estate, was, to recover their origii^l right in the 
island \ wh3e that of the inhabitants, for reasons M'hich have 
been already stated, was, to defeat their purposes, and to 
iplace the island under the domkiion of the crown. It so 
nappened, in the course of this inquiry, while the inhabitants 
were uiging their plea, that one of the plantera, in die warmdi 
of that zeal which he expressed on the occasion, voluotarilj 
offered in the name of the inhabitants ^t large, '' tkaty if 
his. Majesty would bt griKioush/ pleased to take the idaud 
immediately into his Stands, extending towards it Jus royal 
jnrotution and care, the produce of all the estates should 
from henceforth be subject to an impost to be levied on its 
real value, at a ceitain per centum; which, after supporting 
a Governor, whom his Majesty should nominate and estab- 
lish, should be at his S^ajestys disposal.'' 

An offer, at once so generous and advantageous, contained 
wthin it some arguments which were thought to be weighty 
and convincing ! It was a subject of too much importance 
to be treated with indifference, or to be permitted to languish 
in the shade. This proposition opened a new field for ne« 

Sociation, and brought with it a light, which, Anally, cond- 
ucted the QommUtee of the Privy Coimcil to the termination 
nf the business. 
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The offer tbus made^ was instantly bud before his Majesty^ 
wlio was pleased to accept of it as an outline of setdement. 
Sante time^ faon^ever, became necessary for the committee 
to ferm sotne crude calculations on the probable advantages 
that would arise from this compromise ; and this could only 
be known from an estimate of the general produce. , The 
p]ant»*s, in the mean while, apprehensive that the individual 
who had made the proposition^ had involved the intei^srts of 
the island^ and proposed a tax which would hang upon 
themselves and their posterity for ever/ felt much reluctance 
in giving th<eir sanction to the measure. They contended, 
that Mr. Keodall, who had made the ofier^ had gone beycoid 
the boundaries of his delegated authoiity; and they absolutely 
Fefiised, in their official*- capacity, to ratify what he had so 
indiscreetly proposed. The contmittee, however, were in* 
exc»*able, and refused, <»i their part, to relinqiush a propo- 
sition, which evened a new source of revenue, and promised 
such incalculable M^ealth. Mere, then, both parties were 
entirely at issue. Each saAv and felt the importance of die 
object, and ^i^exxL^ resolved to adhere to the purposes which 
suited -the interest for Which each contended. The crown, 
however, finally so far pt^vailed on die whole body of nego- 
ciating planters, as to obtain fix>m them a promise, that on 
their return to Barbadoes they would use dieir indueiice with 
tiieir constituents, to accede to a measure which should 
settle upon the crown such an impost as the condition of die 
island would allow, suii^ct to the determination of the 
colonial assembly. 

While these affairs between the king and the colony were 
thus negociating, in a manner which promii$ed in some ^ape 
or odier a speedy termination, the friends, creditors, and 
inheritors, of the Carlisle interest took the alann. I'hese 
sucoesidvely put in their respective claims, to prevent, if 
possible, the cioskig of a negociation, which should deprive 
them of their interest in the island, and their hopes for ever. 

The original patentee, it was stated, had left his affiiks in 
a state of great embarrassment ; his debts vv'ere of a con- 
siderable amount ; and his possessions in .this, and in other 
islands in the West Indies, were the only bases of security 
on which his creditors rested their hopes. The annuity, 
also, of three hundredtpounds, which the patentee had stipu- 
lated to pay IjofdLey for withdrawing his patent, it appeared, 
.was considerably in arrear. The creditors were alarmed for 
the security of their property, and therefore felt an interest in 
opposing the compact that was about to be made. In the 
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Bieanwfailey exclusively of these claims upon the actual pro*- 
perty in the island. Lord Willoughby demanded, by virtue 
of an agreement between him and the proprietor, as we 
have already noticed, one^half of those profits which might 
arise from the produce of the island, till the period of his 
private icontract should expire ; while the Earl of Kinnoul, 
to whom the late Earl of Carlisle had bequeathed his pro* 
perty in the West Indies, demanded the. ouier half tilfl the 
expiration of the private agreement to which we have alluded, 
and the vrfiole amount after that period. 

To satisfy all parties, and reconcile such jarrii^ interests^ 
was absolutely impossible ; some must, therefore, inevitably 
sustain either real or im^^inary wrongs. To enforce the 
impost oa the produce of the island, which should be, hence-^ 
forward, at the disposal of the crown, seems to have been 
with the committee a fundamentnl principle; fr^tMrn^whidi it 
was evident, frcmi the measures adopting, it wa9 their deter** 
minatiou never to recede. It must, however, be aeknow** 
ledged, under existing circurmtancesy that the distribution 
of the profits was such, as to leave no very unfavorable idea 
of that justice with which they were administered. 

From that information which the committee had been 
able to obtain, on the annual profits of the iidand, through 
those mediums of intelligence which were placed within 
their reach, the impost that was about to be levied was 
irrevocably fixed ntfour and a half per centum* Thia 
amount, it was, resolved, should be paid in specie, on all 
such commodities as the island should hereafter produce ; to 
be estinqiated, prior to their being shipped for any of those 
markets which the inhabitants had hitherto supplied, or 
wluch any future discoveries might lead them hereafter to 
explore. Such was the substance of that law, which was 
about to begin its operation; and which, in its general 
principle, they were resolved shoidd be subject to no altera 
ation. 

The appropriation of this sum, the amount of which was 
at present uncertain, it was also resolved, should be made to 
the different claimants, in the following manner : The Earl 
of Kiunoul^ holding the Carlisle patent, to the validity of 
which he still professed to be proselyted, stipulated with 
die crown, that this questionable right should be immediately 
surrendered into his Majesty's bands, upon condition, that an 
immediate and honorable provision should be made for him ; 
and so far efiectually secured, as to leave no room for litiga- 
tion or fraud. This, tlierefore, became a primary con^*« 
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deration ; and to this point it was determined that the ISrst 
profits resulting from the impost should be applied. 

In the second place, it was resolved, that since the annuity 
of Lord Ley was in arrear, the next object should be a das-^ 
charge of such claims, as, arising from that ancient compacly 
night be satisfactorily proved to be just and right. 

In the third place, it was determined, that, as many 
creditors of the original patentee remained yet unpaid; and, 
as it appeared that Lord Willoughby, by virtue of a former 
lease, had a claim of oue-half of Carlisle's pr6fits arising 
from the produce of the island, and that several years of 
this lease remained yet unexpired; the surplus, after the 
previous provisions mentioned, should be equally divided. 
But since the period of Willoughby's lease, in a few years, 
would naturally expire, and in all probability long before 
the creditors of the original patentee could be satisfied, it 
was, furthermore, appointed, that, after this period, deducting 
the annual sum of one thousand two hundred pounds for 
the Governor for the time being, the whole should be pro- 
portionably divided among these creditors, until their claims 
were cancelled and discharged. 

And, finally, it was appointed, that after the liquidation 
of the above debts, — the discharge of the above obngatioos^ 
—and the removal of tlie above incumbrances, the whole 
levenue of the island, after deducting one thousand two 
hundred pounds per annum, for tlie Governor, should be at 
his Majesty's disposal, without any restriction whatsoever. 

As a compensation to the inhabitants, from whose industry 
all these sums were to be exacted, they were given to under- 
stand, That they were now fully placed under that -royal 
protection, which they had sought with so much earnestness 
and solicitude — ^That they were henceforward freed from all 
individual claims, through any patent which had been pre- 
viously granted ; and, that they were to be fully confirmed in 
their possession of dieir respective estates, without having 
their titles called in question, or without being exposed to 
those local inconveniences which had, occasionally, damped 
their ardor, and awakened their apprehensions of danger. 

Such was the manner in which these affairs were settled 
in England ; and such, also, were the commencement and 
the termination of the proprietary government of Barbadoesl 
-But, though these plans were thus established in the mother 
country, an affair of some difficulty still remained. The 
inhabitants of the island, considered as a body, had not been 
consulted ; and though tliat royal protection which they had 
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BO hng solicited, Wfts extended towards tbem^ to the titter 
abolitioni of the Carlisle power, yet these benefits were oIh 
tained by them upon conditions^ which^ it was natural to 
Goaclude, tbey would not much approve. To carry them, 
therefcH-e, into execution, Willoughby, who felt interested 
in the issue, repaired once more to Barbadoes in 1663, to 
take upon him the nianagement of those affairs which had 
{Men preconcerted at home, and to rivet on those shackles 
upon the iriiabitants which bad been already Gorged. 

On his JLordship^s arrival, he was received with evident 
marks of indifference, if not with those of detestation. He 
was viewed in the light of an oppressor; and many of the 
inhabitants, knowing him to be interested in his own transae' 
tions, considered him as the author of tlieir wrongs. Against 
the conduct of Great Britain they grew ciamcwoiis and dis« 
contented, and uttered such invectives as indicated a reluctant 
submission, if not a formidable opposition. These, however, 
were but weak displays^ of ineffectual disapprobatioa. It 
was in vain that they pleaded their forme? attachment to die 
royal cause, and pointed out the hardships tliey bad sustained 
in consequence of dieir acting in conformity to that attach* 
vient. It was to no pin pose that tbey adverted to those 
favors which had been bestowed upon others, who btkl been 
\es» deserving, and who were in a certain measure rewarded 
with the spoils of Barbadoes. It was in vain that they 
insisted, that the in^post which tbey were destined to suffer, 
operated as a tax upon labor, and tended to lay an embargo 
upon that spirit of industry, which, unshackled and free, 
had rescued the soil from its solitary and desert condition. 

These and other topics of complaint were aKke ineffectually 
nrged. Tlie resolution had been previously determined 
at home; and force, as a necessary precaution, had been 
introduced into the island, to compel a comf^iance, in case 
intrigue and artifice should fail. Affairs were fast approach* 
xng to the important crisis which was to determine the fate 
of the island. The assembly was called upon to pe^a an 
act to levy four and a half per €e»#.;— an act, upon the 
existence or non-existence of which, was suspended the 
freedom or servitude of the inhabitants and their posterity. 

The opposition to the measure, as might naturally ba 
expected, was formidable and active; but neither number 
nor vigor was of any avail. Those who exerted themselves 
with energy, to protect their country from what they tbonght 
an innovation, only singled themselves out as objects of 
jpoUtiical vengeance, whp were domned to expiate their 
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^ffeficesi b^ uodergcung such puhishirient as would^ in futurei 
incapacitate |hem for a repetition of their crimes. 

Of this truth, the case of Colonel Fanner furnishes us 
with a memorable instance. This gentleman, feeling indig- 
nant at the methods about to be adppted, exerted* himself to 
prevent, if possible,' the' passing of an act, which, he well 
knew, future generations would deplore* Actuated by these 
patriotic principles, he became the soul of that party which 
opposed the measures of VViiloughby. lliis rendered him 
odious to the servants of the crown; and the immediate 
consequence was, that .he was arrested under a pretence of 
mutiny and treason ;-rrwas dispatched from the island ;— *was 
sent a prisoner to England ; — was kept in a close and severe 
confinement; — and was not finally liberated^ till his opposi-* 
tioil could no longer be of any avail.* 

Intimidated by this example of injustice and oppression, 
the inhabitants grew dispirited, and abandoned a cause which 
they could no longer defend with any probability of success. 
They found themselves as vassals at the feel of an ungrate- 
ful monarch ; and were obliged, with sullen reluctance^ to 
comply with a measure which it was not in their power to 
avoid. 

Thus was, established, through the joint co-operation of 
intrigue and power, the famous impost of four and a half 
per cent, upon all dead commodities, the produce of the 
island, though exported to any part of the habitable globe. 
Thus was the island, from the zenith of commerc^ial and 
agricultural prosperity, reduced to a state of abject depen- 
dence, and even of servitude. From this state it has retraced, 
in a retrograde manner, thcise steps that led it to exaltation; 
and through which, it became an object on which ambition 


* On the arrival of Colonel Fanner in England, he was brought before 
the King and Council ; and, from the reports which had been transmitted 
from Barbadoes, charged with mutifiy, seditiariy rebellion, and treason. 
But as these were crimes of which he was not guilty, the accusations 
could easily be repelled. He was called upon for his defeiice ; which he 
delivered with such a degree of energy and freedom, as he had been ac- 
customed to exercise in his favorite island. But this was a liberty which 
the court could not bear; so that his crime received the additional charge 
of insolence and contumely; insomuch, that Lord Clarendon declared him 
deserving of imprisonment. Farmery however, urged his rights as an 
Englishman, and contended, that his langua<re was peifectly constitutional, 
and could not be justly construed into disloyalty. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his apology, or explanation, became an aggravation of his guilt; and 
he was ordered into immediate confinement, through the influence of Lord 
Clarendon, who f^lt himself opposed by the freedom with which Farmer 
*poke. 
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fiamd its ^agle eytm, snd avarie^ its worn tsl«ni*. llie eflSects 
of this impost are seveftil y felt to the present hour ; aiKi 
gSDcnitions yet tmbom wul, in all probability^ look back 
^th soarraw on the lUlA ^ September^ l669, the da; on 
whkh the act bears dat^. 

. Having dms lalEeD a survey of the discovery and fint 
pseyling of Barbadocs^ and noticed also the ciiinmenceaient, 
cdntiBtianee, and termination of the proprietary govermnent, 
it wiill be necesBSf Y to carry back our views, to mark the 
proMsineat features of those internal transactions of the 
Uandy which occurred during those changes that we have 
been puivuing. By Ihtis 'bringing forward these double 
itmnis of history till bodi unite in one, under die surrender 
of the Carlisle patent* to the crown ; we shall be able to 
trace those incidents which the peculiarity of circumstances 
oaUed into ben^, and which, from their comlunation, led 
tO'diat prosperity which the island experienced in the early 
pefioda of its settlement. 

- We have already noticed, that Philip Belt was appointed 
liieotenant-Govemor of Barbadoes in the year 1641 ; and, 
that under his administration, the ccdony acquired a degree 
of permanency and consistency, to which it had been before 
at stranger. It has also been observed, that the calamities 
%hich afflicted. England during the commonviealth brought 
• number of respectable inhabitants to the island. Many 
of those were gentlemen from Kent, Suffolk, Essex, Here- 
ford, Devonshire, and Cornwall, who repaired hither to 
•enjoy that peace, which they could not obtain in their native 
knd. 

The inhabitants, pouring in- from the mother-country, to 
ttii asylum which at once ctfered and afforded Aem protec- 
tion, rendered many internal regulations highly necessary. 
Mr. Bell, by the advice and concurrence of a council which 
•he had appointed, formed an assembly to represent the 
people. These, co-operating together, agreed to divide the 
island into eleven parishes, which parishes were compre- 
•hended in four circuits or districts. They were organized, 
with their peculiar functions, and directed their energies 
'towards the movement of the grand machine. '^ While the 
" other colonies," says Raynal, " were rather ravaged than 
** cultivated, by those vagabonds who had been driven from 
'^ home by poverty or licentiousness, Barbadoes daily re- 
*^ ceived new inhabitants, who brought along with them, 
^^^ not Only their stock of money^ but a taste for labor. 
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^ courage^ s^Utky, iwbitiof), tb<M^ vkm mi virtwliviiidl 
'* are the fruite of civil war.*' 

This great iniflux of white inhabka^ta^ «ad nX w«iltb» aom 
reodei^ed tn increase of blaak9 aecetaai:]! to cultivate thi 
land. Africa, and the ooaUa^iita} sbofQ9 of Ainerici^ wena 
ransacked in pursuit of slaves^ and. thouMida wore impoftfid 
from these distant regions of the globe. In Africa^ tbay 
were purchased as articles of coo^nontvaffic ; but hi Aiiie« 
ricay theft was employed to procure the unlawful prey. 

It was in one ofthese dmboUeal ejitfUis^Qiis^ tbiit an eveilt 
took pkce) which stands unrivalled in tba anaals of iognn 
titude; and which baa been deservedly held forth aa stt 
instance of human baseness, to excite the abhoiTenoe and 
detestation of mankind. 

Some of our countrymen^ habituated! to depredation^ bad 
repaired from the islsmd to the nei^bouring continaiit, t^ 
obtain^ ekhelr by fraud or force^ some of the Cbnnubee 
Indians^ to carry them to slavery and Barbftdoea. The 
Indians, knowing that the white pecyle frequently hovered 
alcmg their coasts, were at this time prepared for their 
reception. They were fully conscioua* that it was to no 

Eurpose to parley with the invaders ; they, therefore, eoU 
scted their forces^ feU upon them, killed the greater part, 
and pul the rest to flight. Among die fugitives waa a young 
man, whose name was Inkle; who, retiring into the wood% 
suffered inconceivable hardship^, and wa^daied for some 
ccmsiderabk time without mi^ hope of being reacmedy^^a 
victim of deqptair. In this forlorn <»»ndi|ioii9 he waa aficir 
dentally discovered by a beautiful young Charaibee womat% 
Whose bo^om ^It the emotions of pi0 and compassion for 
the unfortunate stranger ; and forgetting the enemy of h^ 
country kk the object of distress, she instantly foi^ned |o 
herself a resolution to support him in sk cWndestine ssianter, 
till nn opportunity might be afforded tor bia esicape. J aitbM 
to her engagement, she secreted him wAb«»it betraying b<ir 
trust; she fed him, and relieved by her company, on aU 
possible occasions, the horrors of his lobtude. At kngtb^ 
the favorable moment arrived, when sba saw an Engliisb 
boat or vessel hovering upon the shore. She instantly made 
him acquainted with the joyful tidings, and» beccmiing hip 
guide, conducted bim ia aa^ty to the coast. 

The friendsb]|), however, which she had conci^ved for 
him in his distress, had, durii^ their interviews^ softened 
into afiection ; so ^at when they oame to part, instead of 
bidding bim adieu for ever, Yanco, for that was her name^ 
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begged to accompany him to the land of strangers. Inkle 
complied. Yarico got on board the vessel; and both 
#et sail t<^edier, and reached Barbadoes in safety. But, 
horrible to relate; scarcely had they landed, ' before the 
monster, bursting through every tie of humanity, affection, 
and gratitude, sold his deliverer and the preserver of his life, 
and consigned her over to perpetual slavery ! 

On this detestable scene Mr. Edwards remarks, with an 
apathy peculiar on such occasions to his pag^s, ** that such 
'' of his readers as have sympathized with the unfortunate 
'* YaiicOy will not be sorry to hear, that she bore her mis- 
'^ fortunes with greater philosophy than they have, hitherto, 
'* fancied. The story/' he adds, " was first related by 
'* Ligon, who, after praising poor Yarico's excellent com* 
'' plexion, which, he says, was * a bright bay/ and her 
'* small breasts with nipples vf porphytie, observes, that 
'' she chanced afterwards to be ze'ith child by a christian 
" servant ; and being very greats walked down to a wood, 
" in which was a pond of water, and there by the side of 
" the pond brought hersefa-bed; and in three hours came 
" home with the child in her arms, a lusty boy, frolickt 
** and lively!* 

** Ihe crime of Inkle, the liierchMit, however," be 
sagdy adds, ^'admits of no palliation." This is the only 
expression of disapprobation which he uses on the occasion. 
But he seems much displeased M'ilh Raynal for giving to 
this shocking anecdote some of its native shades ; and does 
not seem pleased with Addison^ for recording it in the 
Spectator for the detestation of mankind. 

But it was from the continent of Africa that Barbadoes 
chiefly derived its slaves. These were imported in consi- 
derable numbers, capable at once of populating, cultivating, 
and endangering the welfare of the island, 'i he white in- 
habitants, it has been confidently- asserted, amounted, in 
1650, to twenty thousand souls; at which time, they could 
muster ten thousand foot and one thousand horse, for the 
defence of the colony. This, however, did not deter the 
negroes, who were still more numerous, from attempting to 
throw off the yoke. Estimating tfieir power by their num- 
bers, they meditated a revolt, and conducted their conspiracy 
with so much secrecy, that they had even fixed the day for 
an universal rising. But one of the leaders of the plot in- 
formed his master of it. The name of this gentleman, to 
whom a discovery of the plot was made, was Hotherfall, 
•who, 'die instant he received the information, dispatched 
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intelligeiice to every part^ and apprized the planters of thdr 
danger. The' island was instantly in alarm. The negroes 
were seized in their huts. Justice proceeded with expedi* 
tion ; the ringleaders and contrivers of the plot were found 
guilty, and executed by break of day. This damped the 
ardor of the insurgents. A discovery of the plot prevented 
its execution ; and tranquillity was again restored. 

On the arrival of Lord Wilioughby, the island was found 
in a most flourishing condition. It was inhabited chiefly by 
those who were attached to the royal cause ; and they were 
confirmed in their attachments by the congenial sentiments 
of the hew Governor. Soon after his arrival, an act was 
passed, expressive of their loyalty and their fidelity to the 
unfortunate Charles, at that time a prisoner to the par- 
liamentary forces ; and their allegiance appeared to acquire 
vigor, in proportion as the aflairs of that monarch became 
more desperate. 

Not content with testifying their own loyalty, the Gover- 
nor and inhabitants concerted plans for rendering as^ist^ice 
to the royal cause. Many ships were fitted out by them ; 
and many men were raised, to act as circumstances might 
direct, in the reduction of those islands which had acknow- 
ledged the Commonwealth. How great or small the 
assistance might be, ' which their exertions rendered to the 
Stuartd, is not the question; it is evident, that by these 
means, they manifested an invincible attachment to the 
cause which they bad espoused, and rendered themselves 
odious to that party which they had opposed. From the 
former, they were entitled, on the Restoration, to graltitufde ; 
but this was withholden ; while, from the latter, they pro- 
cured vengeance ; and this was paid. 

Cromwell, and his adherents, finding the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes such strenuous supporters of that cause which 
was completely ruined, determined upon the reduction of 
the island ; and collected forces, and concerted their mea- 
sures accordingly. What expedited their designs was, a 
report which prevailed in England, that Prince Rupert, who 
coniimanded die royal fleet, was about to sail to Barbadoes, 
to act in concert with the inhabitants, and to attempt the 
securing of all the sister islands for the exiled monarch. 
There was also another incentive to action, which arose 
from a misunderstanding then prevailing between the repub- 
lic of Holland and the British powers. 

From the commencement of those commotions which 
agitated England, the inhabitants of Barbadoes had found 


much dtfkitltjr m traneportiBg die pvoditee ^f ikt^ flMter 
turns to Europe. Thi» kad iaduced them t^ tmpjpy tbe 
Alps of Holland in h tiafiic, that ww. for the miiUtat advan- 
tage of both parties. If, tberefecc^ a Miiictioii ef 2>afW 
«be9 eoiiid be effected by the; forces of Cfomwifil^ tiiv# 
otjects would be at once accomplislied; the \vealtii oif this 
ficurishiBg island would be imonediately tunied into a^^iauBfl 
tint wcndd flaw ittto^ the inotber-^ouaUry ; wM the Ihitcb 
woidd be depnved of an advantageous eomm^eey which 
instf iicted ber sailors, and added to her riches. In additi<N» 
to this^ Cromwell had reason to bebeve, that an altack 
upon the island by a sudden onsets would secure to bia 
viany valuable ships, and more val^aMe cargoes,, wUcb 
were to be found in die several harbors. And the contiacabou 
•f this property would not oidy indemnify the country for 
the expense of the expedition, but leave a surplus^: whicil> 
fiowing into the treasury, would lay the foundation of some 
luture expedition either by sea or lancL 

From these and similar motives, a powerful s^pwdron was 
fitted out, in the year 1]351, under the command aS SHr 
George Ascue; at which time, Lord Willou^by waa Go- 
iremor of Barbadoes. Tlie primary object of this expediti<Hi 
was, to reduce the island to obedience to the Commonwealth. 
It was on the l6th of October, )6dl, tiiM Ascue and hia 
fleet appeared for the first time^off liridge^town; when they 
instsaatly seized on a few riiips that were m Carlisle Bay. 
The capture of these ships was eifected without mucb 
trouUe ; but the reduction of the island was found, both 
from ks natural and artificial fortifications, a work of no 
inconsiderable difficultv. 

The inhabitants, at this time, were numerous, and trained 
in arms. They knew the advanta^s of their situation, both 
for commerce and for war ; and, with Wittoughby at their 
head, determined to defend the island to the last extremity^ 
In the meanwhile^ Aacue, surveying his forces and due na- 
ture* of the enterprise which lay before him, found, diat the 
forts in Carlisle Bay were so adequate to the defence of the 
harbo'r (while the shores were rendered fgnnidable, by die 
swarms that had assembled under arms to receive, himX that, 
although he had no less ttum twQ ihomaui tsoops on board, 
he did not effect a landing. 

From the period of his arrival, till some timem December, 
he did little more than hover round the coasts ; wayeruig in 
suspense with respect to his intention, but keeping the inha- 
bitants in constant alarm. P^ceiving, Jiowever^ the inade* 
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iptKy ot Ills forces to snlxhle this citadel of loyalty aad 
prosperitjy he at length postponed his enterprisse, till die 
jtfrival oi a fleet of merehant riups from Virginia^ on board 
«f which were about €igbt hundred and fifty soldiers. To 
avail himself of (his reiofforeement, he cast anchor ia 
Speight's Bay. On dieir arrival, he united their forces 
with his own; and, finally, effiscting a landing, gained, 
diougfa with considerable loss, the little fort that commanded 
Speight^s Bay, which, at that time, mounted four pieces of 
tamion. 

The fate of •empires sometimes appears to depetid npoH 
trifles ; and, consequently, the fete of islands, though always 
ttnder the direction of an unerring providence. 71iis Ikde 
advantage inspired Ascue and his troths with new vigour, 
and dispirited the inhabitants in proportion to their own 
exultation. The gaining of this little fort was, in reality, 
no great acquisition to Ascue ; neither was its loss ai any 
considerable importance to the colonists ; but this was n<^ 
the barometer by which their judgments were at that moment 
kneasured. Many of them grew languid and indifFerent; 
and Ascue, availing himself of the paroxysm of the moment, 
pushed his conquests under the favorable breeze. 

Wiliottghby, in the meanwhile, kept the field with the 
main force of the island ; and though he could expect no 
succour firom any quarter, he ccMitinued to maintain his 
ground ; which he did so effectually, that Ascue could make 
no impression upon his troops. The republican commsmder, 
finding his situation rather critical than hazardous, turned 
his attention to the inhabitants at large, and offered them 
terms of peace, that were both honorable and advantageous, 
to these they listened with much satisfaction ; and, though 
not greatly wearied with the fatigues of war, they felt mudi 
distress in beholding the destruction of their plantations, to 
the cultivation and care of which they had paid such unre^ 
mitting attention. The charms of peace outweighed every 
other consideration; the subject was investigated with all 
that maturity which time would allow ; and the principal 
inhabitants were found averse to further hostilities. 

Thus circumstanced, a negociation was set on foot ; and 
Lord Willoughby, acquainted with the dispositions of the 
people, soon agreed to a cessation of arms. Commissioners 
were appointed by each party, and their affairs were soon 
adjusted; so that, on the 17 th of January, 1652, articles of 
•peace and capitulation M'ere ratified, without any further 
vfiiision of human blood. By these articles, bodi parties 
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tbat were oYi' the Island \v6re secured in their freedom ancl 
their property. This extended even to Lord Willoughby, 
'who was particularly disagreeable to the ruling power ; but 
his ready acquiescence in the terms of negociation^ while a 
fornudable force under his command might have changed 
the face of things^ did, in all probability, include him in 
the general security. He was, however, obliged to abandon 
hiiS station, and immediately to embark for Europe ; but his 
property in the island was rendered still safe. He was sue* 
ceeded iii his office by a Mr. Searle, who continued Governor 
of Barbadoes till the death of Cromwell ; after which, the 
' government of the island was given to Colonel Modifprd. 

But Barbadoes, though subdued, was still considered in 
England in an unfavorable light ; and, to clip her wings, 
parliament resolved to alter her whole system of commerce. 
To accomplish this the more completely, a law was enacted, 
which prohibited all foreign ships from holding any inter* 
course with the British plantations.- And the more effectually 
to promote the welfare and navigation of the country, no 
merchandize was to be imported, either into Engls^nd or any 
of its dependencies, except in English vessels, unless the 
merchandize imported should be of a foreign nation ; but, in 
this case, it could only be imported in ships of that country 
of which these articles were the genuine production. 

To these restrictions, though severe in themselves, the 
inhabitants of Barbadoes submitted without much reluctance. 
They considered themselves in the light of a conquered 
people ; they, therefore, viewed these . partial evils which 
they were destined to sustain, as, comparatively, few in 
number, when brought in competition with those benefits 
which they still retained, or with those greater evils which 
an adverse faction might, with ease, have inflicted. What 
still servedi to render their condition tolerable was, that they 
viewed these evils as of a temporary nature only ; and, waiting 
the arrival of some changes in government,, which they were 
led to anticipate, as the means of delivering them from the 
present scourge, their hopes were more than a counter- 
balance for their present losses and fears. 

But these hopes, alas! were even worse than delusive. 
The restoration of Charles was not to them a restoration of 
those privileges which they had sacrificed in his cause, but 
a confirmation of those evils which they had endured on his 
account. It was with an astonishment that could only be 
equalled by their indignation, that they beheld Charles IL 
tread in the same steps with his republican predecessors; 
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and eonfirn diis pfovuions of an act which they flattered 
lheQiselv«» would b« abolish^ for ev^r, with tosie .addi-» 
tiQBal cl^ufi<S| which obliged die mastery and three*foiprdili 
of the ^eanieaj of every 9bip employed iq die Bntish trade^ 
tp he ^ub^ts of Britain. 

It was thii9, ham, ^pparendy, trivial causes and kttidental 
circumstaofies, that die famous Navigation Jet tootk its rise. 
This act, wh^cb i« it9 operation hi^ tended so mudi to. en- 
rich the country at large, could boast, at first, no betttf 
9iotives than Jthese we have already noUced ; and it may be 
considtf ed a« one of tho^e causes, which have united their 
influence to rectuice the colmiy from its highest piteh of 
glory to its subsequent and present state. 

The c(uiduct pf the motberrcountry, in both stages of 
her revoluticms, not only filled the inhabitants of Barbadoea 
with disgust, but encircled what had been die hal^itatioo of 
industry widi an iinpwetraUe gloom. Consultations and 
complaints succeeded to eoterprize and activky ; many turned 
their attention to other abodss, while some languished in 
discontented indolence; and all united, both by their actiona 
and their worcksi to predict die ruin, in a great measure, of 
oni8 of die 910ft flourishing cohwies on which the smb had 
ever darted his enlivening beams. 

. It wae nearly 9JI;K>i|t the tune that die Navigation A^t was 
first passed, that an es^pedit^on, under the command of Pmia 
j|nd Venables, wa^ fi|;ted out f^ainst Hispaniola. It, howt 
ever, proved UBau^:jC(SS3ful ; and Jamaica was captured fr^m 
the Spaniards in consequence oi this failure. Barbadoes^ 
at this period, h^d fumifhed thuee thgv^aod five hundred 
soldiers towards the expedition, die success of which con- 
tributed to effect their Own degradation. Jamaica, on ite 
capture, became a large field for speculative men. Multir 
tudes turned their attentk)n towaids it; and events havn 
justified the expectations which they had preriously formed* 
But, in proportion as Jamaica adiranced in wealdi, inha-t 
bitants, and respectability, Barbadoes £dl. A combination 
of causes united against her succeases ; even her own troofus 
were employed to subdue m island, which was to become a 
formidable riyal; ^d which has since actually /obtained 
many of those advantages whicih Barbadoes once engrosand* 

llie island, however, was not dismantled of her glory on 
# sudden, though a sta^tion in almost every department i4 
her commerce was visible at, once. About 1^ year 1670, 
which, probably, was .nearly jl^ period of its gri^st popur 

Ration, it wn^ ppn^ted jtp cnntaj^nbout j|% ihrnian^ 
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wkitet and one hundred thousand black inhabitants. These 
conducted a trade which gave constant employment to fouf 
hundred skips, of one hundred and fi^ty tons each, which 
conveyed the rich productions of the island to the mother- 
countrjy and to foreign ports; in short, to any country 
where they could find a market. ^^ Never/' says Raynal, 
" had the earth beheld such a number of planters collected 
'' in so small a compass, or so many rich productions raised 
*' in so short a time.'* 

• Lord Willoughby, *on the restoration of Charles II. was 
sent back to Barbadoes, in 1663, as before observed, to 
enforce those regulation^ and laws which had been previously 
^concerted, and even established, at home. The foUowingt 
year, his attention, as well as that of the colonists, was di* 
reeled to an object of as serious a nature/ as that which bad 
occurred prior to his departure for England, about eleven 
years before. Willoughby, who, in l6dl, was called upon 
to collect the forces of the island against Sir George Ascue, 
was now compelled to oppose De Ruyter, the Dutch Ad« 
mind, who, with a formidable force appeared off its shores 
with an evident design to attempt its subjugation. Lik^ 
Ascue, he began in Carlisle Bay ; but the fort which had 
been erected to protect that .entrance, saluted him so warmly, 
that he could turn his onset to no favorable account. The 
island, being at this time thickly peopled, could muster a 
formidable militia. These were instantly drawn out, and 
exposed upon the beach ; in which situation, their appear- 
ance assumed such a commanding aspect, that De Ruyter 
gave over his design, and retired from the coast. 

About two years afterward, as an act of retaliation for 
this attempt of De Ruyter, Willoughby equipped a squadron, 
and sailed from Barbadoes, to attack some of the Dutch 
settlements on the continental coasts. During his absence, 
he appointed Henry Hawley and Henry Willoughby to fill 
his cmice conjointly, constituting them Deputy-Governors, 
and authorizing them to transact the affairs of the island 
until his return. His expedition proved extremely unsuc- 
cessful. Instead of accomplishing the object at which he 
aimed, his ship was wrecked on a distant coast, and he 
perished in the fatal catastrophe. 

Some time had elapsed from his embi^kation, before his 
death was known in England; so that the Deputy-Governors 
whom he appointed continued in office much longer than 
^as at first intiended. I'hese men, during their power^ 
passed an act^ with the concurrence of the Assembly, fpr 
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the appointment of commissioners to revise^ amend, and 
embody certain laws^ which were then in existence ; some of 
which, having since received the royal approbation, continue 
in force to the present hour. 

The death of Lord Willoughby being ascertained in the 
mother-country, his Majesty appointed his brother, Williain 
I^ord Willoughby, to succeed him in the government of 
Barbadoes, instead of those who then exercised the office by 
deputation. This nobleman continued in this office tiU 
1674; when, on his deatii. Sir John Atkins was ap^ 
pointed to supply his place. Under his direction the bland 
continued till 1680, when he was recalled to his native 
country. Nothing of any particular moment occurred 
during their administration. Some private laws were 
passed, relative to the internal police of the island, and 
many regulations were made respecting the courts of Jus- 
tice and law. 

Among these acts of internal regulation and police, some 
were beneficial, and others were oppressive. Of the latter, 
was an act which serves to place the ruling powers in no very 
favorable light. Some pious quakers, it appears, from .mo- 
tives of compassion to their fellow*creatures, had endeavored 
to direct the negroes to flee from the wrath to come. Their 
principles of non-resistance rendered them obnoxions both 
to censure and punishment, and were made the pretence for 
introducing an act, which prohibited all negroes firom 
attending any meeting-houses whatever. The same act 
contained a clause, which even forbade dissenters to instruct 
their pupils, or even to keep schools, upon the island. Hence 
then it is evident, that though the non-resisting principles 
of the quakers were made the pretext for the probibitioI^ 
the aim was of another nature ; because, the clauses of the 
act involved those, to whom these principles of nou-resistance 
could have no application. Dissenters, so denominated, do 
not inculcate these principles ; yet, the prohibition extended 
also to them, and actually forbade them to keep schools for 
the instruction of youth. Necessity, we admit, was pleaded 
in extenuation of this violation of the most sacred of all 
principles,— i-//6er^y of conscience; but, unfortunately for 
such apologists, this very necessity which has been urged, 
proves the necessity of introducing the gospel. There may 
be, and there undoubtedly are, many cases in which labor is 
of more utility than learning; but the condition of that 
island must be deplorable indeed, when an exclusion of 
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iNety/ and of Ae tnotai 'vbtves, bfecoiaes fleoefemu^ Ibr iti 
{nrewervBtioD*^ 

The islimcl^ tvhich^ from its exalted pmspmij^ bftd ex- 
perienced a considerable depression^ hadi in its ooaimerc^ 
mkd dik BUfllber of its inbabitMits, began to revive a little, 
j«t before the arrival €ff Atkim, in 1 674. Tbe tetal sum 
bf its popalation, at this titne^ amoimted %o one hundred 
Biid twenty thousand; Whioh, though superior to what it 
had been en la preceding year, was thirty thousand less than 
the coloQy cotitd produce in the year 1670. This casual 
brosperity was not only diminutive in itself, but transient in 
Its duration. A dreadful hurricane, which happened in the 
taionth of August 1675, spread desolation through the 
island, and almost in an instant changed the iMhole face of 
things. And what still tended to render the calamity more 
severe was, that those supplies of timber and provisions, 
which they had been accustomed to receive from the northern 
continent of America, were partially suspended, through an 
inability to comply with the accustomed demand. 

Reduced to an extremity, to which they had been hitherto 
strangers, through the calamities which diey -eKpenenced in 
the destruction of their crops, they petitioned the mother* 
country to relieve them from the lour and a half per cent. 
This they stated -as adtually necessary to preserve the island 
irom destmction. But diis .petition was made in vain. 
Solicitations and remda^tmnces were alike in^flectual. They 
^ere permittdd to complain, but w^re, finally, compelled 
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* On the ilfeniicioQs Effects of this law, SeweU, in his liistory of the 
fiHtple called Quakefs, makes the fellowiDg observation : 

'^ la tiM Ishttd of BarlMMloes, those tailed qnakers suffered also nradl 
f< by the people, instigated not a little by the pnests, Savmel Grtecet^ 
^ Matthew Qray, 7%omas Manwanwgf and tmncis Smith; for these being 
*< "often draift, piVe oecasion thereby to be reproved. And one Thomas 
** Clarki coming oace iato the place of pafoiic worship, and exhorting the 
'< -aaditors to desist from lewdness, and to fear God, was so grievously 
'^ beaten with sticks, that he fell into a swoon ; and Graves^ who preached 
^ thea, went to the house of the said Ciarky pulled his wife out of dooi-s, 
^ find tore her clothes from her back. And Mamcaringy who bad threat- 
'< ened CUtrky that he wooid procure a law to be made, by which his «ars 
^should be cut off, once wrote to him thus: I am sorry tlmt your zeal 
** turpitsaeth your moderation, a3u( that a clnb must beat ymi out qf what the 
^ DevU katk inspired. And this was because ClaHc laid told him, that his 
*' conversation was not becoming a minister of the gof^el. Other rough 
** treatment Clark met with, I pass by, though once he was set in the 
** atocks, and imprisoned.* 

(SswiLL's mst. of the Qaakers.) 
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to bear (hnr own calamities^ and to recEress diose grievancef 
which it was not in their power speedily to remove. 

In 1685^ when Richard Dutton, Esq. was Governor, 
the inhabitants feund^ to their utter astonishment, an addi- 
tional duty laid upon sugar. This was a burden whidi 
considerably reduced the value of their estates. Tn this case, 
also, they represented their grievances to the government at 
koroe, and endeavored to point out the injustice of the mea- 
sure; but these remonstrances and representations, like 
those which they had made before, were unavailable. Dut« 
tOD encouraged every motion to distress the pfcmters, and 
Dutton was always heard. Attached to the interests of die 
royal African company, he seized every opportunity to pro- 
mote their cause, and actually appointed, on a voyage which 
he took to England, one Edwin Stede, who was an agent to 
Ihe African company, and bad been his secretary, to be 
his Deputy-fjrovemor in the island. f 

Hitherto the Governors of Barbadoes bad received their 
salaries from England alone; but Stede had the address^ 
during the absence of Dutton, to prevail upon the Assembly 
to make him a present of one thousand pounds. This sug- 
gestion they incautiously • adopted ; and by adopting it, 
established a precedent, which has continued to the present 
hour. Every new Governor now views this present, as a 
debt or obligation, which he has a right to demand ; and 
the custom has been too long established to be revoked. 

In the year 1694, the Honorable Francis Russell came to 
the government ; and the Council and Assembly, to out-do 
the former precedent, voted him two thousand pounds ; and 
in the following year, voted him two thousand more. This 
oonduct was much reprobated by the inhabitants at large. 
They considered it as a lavish profusion of the public money, 
and as the establishment of a grievance, to which there could 
hardly be any 4x)ands. The injurious conseauences which 
must always result from such a procedure, it is not difiicttlt 
to foresee ; though it is extremely perplexity to calculate 
upon all its branohes. They lead men to forget the rights 
of others ; and mduce them to claim, as a brandi of their 
]werogative, wbat only flows from the bounty of the inha- 
bitants. In I69B, the same sum of two thousand pounds 
was again voted to Mr. Grey, together with five hundred 
pounds for the rent of a house, the government-house being 
much out of repair. This, however, met with but little 
reprehension from the pnbUc, because his government was 
extremely popular^ and promised f^ir to r€|my them for their 
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generosity. His bad state of healthy however, disappoinied 
their hopes; and iu 170]^ he was obliged to take leave of 
the island. i 

Ffoih this period, a succession of Governors, whose ad- 
ministration contains nothing remarkable, continued, pro- 
miscuously, to benefit or afflict the inhabitants, in proportion 
as justice or iniquity marked their deeds. On these, as their 
actions afford nothing interesting to die reader, it is needless 
to expatiate. The arrival of Lord Viscount Howe, in the 
year 1 733, forms, liowever, an epoch in the annals of the 
island, and must not be passed over in silence. The general 
good character which this nobleman had borne in England 
raised the expectations of the people to a most exalted pitch, 
and disappointment did not mock their hopes. 

Satisfied with that excellent character whiqh he imported 
with him from his native land, immediately on his arrival 
they settled upon his Lordship four thousand pounds, and 
cheerfully gave him credit for the equity of his future ad- 
ministration. From the embarrassed circumstances of the 
island, this was, indeed, a large sum ; but his conduct der 
mcMistrated that it was not injudiciously bestowed. With a 
generosity unknown to his predecessors, it was thrown intp 
circulation in the colony, and returned through those secret 
channels which commerce opens, to those sources from 
whence it sprang. 

With an eye steadily fixed on the constitution of the 
island, and with a soul lifted above the contentions of 
{action, he administered justice with an impartial hand» 
The spirit of party, which some of his predecessors had 
fomented by their secret engagements, vanished into silence 
before him; general tranqinllity prevailed; and the appro- 
bation of his own heart, acting in unison with the affections 
of the inhabitants, rewarded his integrity with the blessings 
of domestic peace. Between himself,, the Council, and tlie 
jAssembly, a good understanding uniformly prevailed; the 
mother-country and the colony were mutually benefited; 
prosperity, which had so long lai^uished in darkness, began 
again to revive, and promised advantages, which, by an 
equal distribution, should recompense tlie exertions of all. — 
By the inhabitants, the weight of their ' imposts was com- 
paratively forgotten, and their grievances were no longer 
subjects of declamation. 

I 'rom the situation of Barbadoes ynder the government 
of this nobleman, it has been even demonstrated, that the& 
welfare of our sugar colonies is very much dependent upom 


Hk conduct of the Governor ; and nbthing can more hnpe- 
riously enforce this lesson — that the selection of a propef 
diaracter to fill that station^ is an act of the last import- 
ance. 

. But, alas! his Lordship's peaceable administration vms 
ef short duration. In the month of March 1735, he was 
called upon to pay his tribute of mortality, and to consign 
•vcr Barbadoes once more to those vicissitudes which have 
in part occasioned her distress. The Council and Assembly, 
en his demise, as a tribute of gratitude to his memory, 
presented to Lady Howe, amid the applauses of (heir 
countrymen, the sum of two thousand five hundred pounds^ 
Such was the character of Lord Howe, the illustrious fadier 
of die noble £arl, who has immortalized his name by the 
glorious victory which he obtained over the French fleet on 
the memorable 1 st of June 1 794. 

From the flourishing condition in which the island was 
left at the death of Lord Howe, it fell into a gradual decline^ 
and sustained calamities which are not yet fully retrieved- 
Though various causes contributed to the commercial humi- 
liation, of Barbadoes, among the primary, we must 'reckon 
two dreadful fires which took place in 1766, the depreda- 
tions of which were almost incalculable. Bridge-town, the 
capital of the island, at that time containing fifteen hundred 
dwelling-houses and stores, chiefly built of brick and stone, 
and laid out upon a plan that rendered them as convenient as 
they were spacious, was reduced to ashes, and its inhabitants 
to the utmost distress. 

Industry and perseverance, however, in process of time, 
in a great measure, surmounted these difliculties; so that 
a new tOMm was raised with a degree of elegance which sur- 
passed, the old. But, unfortunately, it was again demolished, 
on die 10th of October 1780, by one of those tremendous 
hurricanes which, occasionally, desolate these abodes. — ^To 
these awful visitations, Bdrbadoes, with all its advantages, 
lias been particularly exposed ; and it cannot be doubted, 
that these afllictions have tended considerably to reduce its 
commercial prosperity. 

The dreadful tornado of 1780 extended to the inhabitants, 
as well as to their property ; and in its awful ruins, no less 
than four thousand three hundred and twenty-six white and 
black inhabitants miserably perished. The island, by this 
unexampled calamity, was shaken from its circumference 
io its centre ; so that almost every thing valuable to man 
seemed destined to suffer iii the general wreck, To e^timati^^^ 


urilb accuracy, the <laimife wbieb the cok^^ received in all 
ks deparUnentSi would be an knpossible task. The calcu^* 
lation which was mada soon after the mournful occasion^ 
estimated the loss at little less than one million and a kalf 
aterling. And what still tended to heighten the calanuty, 
was, ^e reduced state of many of the sufiEN*er8, which for* 
bade them to erect again those works which had been de^ 
molisbed, or to replant canes where the former ones had 
{)een destroyed. 

It has, indeed, been stated^ from the best authorities, that 
the annual growth of the sugar-cane, the principal and most 
advantageous commodity of the island, has, dirough a cooi- 
bination of causes, been reduced nearly ODe4ialf ; and that 
those articles which are dependent upon it, have decreased 
Ui a like proportion. The inhabitants, it is true, have found 
some little relief in the cultivation of cotton and ginger; but 
these commodities are incapable of restoring the colony to 
its former splendor. A re^establishment of the important 
article of sugar in its former extent, must be the labor of an 
age; and while the heavy impost of four und a half per 
^ent. continues, but little reason to expect it remains. 

It appears, however, by the most recent account, that 
the lands have of late years been cultivated with some 
considerable success ; — that the growth of sugar has, in 
consequence, increased; — and, that the colony is, at present, 
m a more flourishing condition than it was in the years 17B4, 
I7Bc>, and 1786. These years, in conjimcdon.with those 
which more immediately succeeded the devastations of the 
hurricane of 1780, may be considered as the period of its 
greatest comniercial adversity; a period in which this staple 
commodity was at its lowest ebb. The increase of sugar 
has, however, but slowly taken place in the island. Tht 
same civil causes that first created that languor which we 
have noticed, are still in being, and, under existing circum* 
stances, can scarcely fail to produce the same effect. 1 he 
natural causes also of those calamities, over which more 
than the present generation of men will find occasion to 
mourn in Barbadoes, are still at work, and frequently por* 
tend a repetition of their former distressing visitations. 
Bereft of the advantages which might enable them to meet 
those incidents that are in themselves uncertain, but 
almost inevitable, Ihe inhabitants feel much reluctamce in 
risking the necessary preparations for a perilous adventure* 
This, unavoidably, produces languor and indecision; and 
the consequence is, what must be expected while obstacles 
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to industry and exerticm are permitted to o}>enite;'*^ii neglecit 
of those resources of nature^ which have been already ap- 
preciated in their value, and felt in their eifecta, and which 
are still waiting to conduct the enterprizing to wealdi. 

The constitution of Barbadoes may be considered as the 
basis of the civil and military governm^ts which have been 
established in the otlier British settlements in the West 
Indies^ of a later date. But as we have been so very par- 
ticular in our account of the constitution of Jamaica, in all 
its branches, and the constitutions of the other British 
islands in the West Indies deviate so little ffom that of 
Jamaica, we shall refer our readers to our history of that 
island, for all necessary information on the present subject. 

Barbadoes is provided with a complete arsenal, including 
a formidable train of artillery. Its 'military establishment 
consists of six regiments of militia, four squadrons of cavalry, 
.and a troop called the horse-guards, from their attendance 
upon the Governor. • In times of established peace, these 
forces are more formidable in name than in reality. la 
jtimes of disturbance, however, they put on a different aspect. 
Prepared for assaults from every quarter, they are then kept 
constantly embodied; and, in. a state of regular discipline, 
are generally prepared for the various events of war. The 
natural strength of* the island has, without doubt, added 
considerably to its defence and protection. Fortified by 
nature, it has but few assailable parts ; and in these, the 
inhabitants concentrate their forces, and almost bid defiance 
to attack. An expedition against it, to ensure success, 
must be both formidable and expensive ; more so than the 
enemies of our country would, probably, risk in this quarter, 
upon the hazardous issues of enterprize. . This also hat 
contributed to its protection. The commotions of the civil 
world have not yet caused this i&land to change its masters ; 
so that, what sunshine soever may have brightened, or ckmdt 
may have obscured, the horizon of the political world, Bu** 
badoes has contioued our own. 

Of the population of this island, it is, perhaps, difficult 
to speak with any precision. Different authors, forming 
their estimates at different periods, naturally vary consider* 
ably in their accounts. Prosperity and adversity, to which 
the colony has been subject, have occasioned a fluctuation in 
proportion to their respective reigns. . In 1670, it has been 
confidently asserted, the inhabitants of all complexions 
and conditions, amounted to no less than one hundred and 
^fty thousand. Kaynal states the number, in l676> at oiW 
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hundred thousand. The author of a short history of Bar- 
badoes^ published by Dodsley, in 1 768, says, that so early 
as 1650, the island could muster twenty thousand white 
inhabitants; and, that in 1674, after it had sunk consider- 
ably from the summit of its h^hest glory, it contained no 
less than one hundred and twenty thousand souls. Guthrie's 
last edition of his geographical, historical, and commercial 
|[rammar, estimates the number of the inhabitants, in i 786, 
m the following manner : whites, sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven ; free people of color, eight hundred 
and thirty-three ; negro slaves, sixty-two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifteen. In 1724, Mr. Edwards says, the white 
inhabitants amounted to eighteen thousand two hundred and 
ninety-five; and, that in 1753, the negroes were sixty-nine 
thousand e^ht hundred and seventy, in 17B6, his account 
exactly concurs with that of Gudirie, as above stated ; at 
which period, according to him, the whole number of souls, 
of every condition and color, could have been no more than 
seventy-nine thousand one hundred and twenty. In the year 
1792, the negro slaves were reckoned, by Mr. Edwards, at 
sixty-five thousand and seventy-four. Of the number, how- 
ever, of white inhabitants, and people of color, at this 
latter date, no accurate accounts are given. But, when the 
author visited Barbadoes in 1788, Mr. Parry, who was then 
Governor of the island, informed him, that the whites 
amounted to twenty-five thousand ; and, that the blacks, and 
people of color, were not, he believed, more than seventy- 
five thousand. But, how diversified soever the accounts of 
the population of Barbadoes may be, an unanimity of 
opinion prevails, respecting the heavy burdens to which this 
eldest of our West India colonies has been long subjected. 
The various imposts to which the inhabitants have long since 
been obliged to submit, have operated as strong impediments 
to that prosperity which it once displayed ; and which might 
he still expected, from the fertility of its soil, the industry 
of the inhabitants, and the demand for its commodities both 
in Great Britain and America. 

In addition to the permanent impost of four and a half 
per cent, the property in Barbadoes is subjected to a variety 
of heavy burdens. On every negro a capitation tax is levied, . 
Carriages, sugar-mills, and dwelling-houses, are compelled 
to pay a weighty sum. The articles which are imported, 
must submit to the same drawbacks ; and every proprietor 
of land must contribute, in proportion to the number of acres^ 
which he holds. This tax amounts to t^o shillings per acre, 
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•n all die landed property in the island ; which sum is collected 
by assessments made on the respective parishes^ in proportion 
to their extent. The public roads are repaired by the labors 
of the inhabitants, to which they are compelled to contribute 
by an act of the Assembly, subject to the direction of men 
who are armed with authority to see it duly executed. ' While 
these obstacles continue to operate in all their force, Barba* 
does may look in vain for a return of those days which once 
raised her to the h^hest pitch of commercial glory. 

Notwithstanding the natural calamities to which this island 
has be^n exposed, it has, derived no pecuniary assistance 
from the mother-country. ^' To this island," says the au- 
thor of the history published by Dodsley, '' belongs a merit 
peculiar to itself. It has not for threescore years past cost 
one shilling of expense to Great Britain, except a few 
pieces of cannon that were granted upon application many 
'^ years ago. What salaries are paid by the crown to its officers, 
'^ are all provided by the four and a half per cent, duty.'' 
Its annual consumption of British manufactures, under these 
circumstances, cannot but prove highly advantageous to the 
mother-country; and it is evident, that an increase of its 
advantages must tend to increase its population. Industry 
is the source of wealth. And that country which promotes 
it m its dependencies, must feel its benefits in its capital and 
centre. A removal of some of those heavy imposts to which 
industry is liable, would add to the weall^ of the colonists, 
and, finally, lead them to such an increase of cultivation, as 
would amply repay, by the quantities oi their |Ht>ductions, 
the partial sacrifices which might be made. 

Barbadoes is die most windward of the Charaibee Islands, 
and, at present, the most considerable and important of the 
British possessions in that part of the Archipelago. It is 
situated in latitude IS"" 2(/ north ; and betwe^i 58 and 59 
of western longitude from London. It is about twenty-one 
miles in length ; and fifteen in breadth, when measured in 
its broadest parts. In some places it is extremely narrow ; 
its shape being vastly irregular, bearing some distant re- 
semblance to a pear. It is computed to contain one hun- 
dred and six thousand four hundred and seventy acres of land, 
the greater part bf which is still under some degree of culti- 
vation. 

The island is strongly protected by shoals against the in- 
vasion of a fore^ enemy ; being, for the most part, inac- 
cessible to ships of war, from a want of water. And as no 
vessel^ exceeding the burden of fifty tons can approach 
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diese partly the force that such veis^els could' possibly 
bring, would, probably, be lasufficient to produce those 
effects and coBsequences which ambition estimates among 
the spoils of war. It likewise derives an additional protec- 
tion' from an extensive reef of rocks, whidi runs from the 
south point eastwardly in a formidable direction* The more 
assailable parts of the coast, on which nature has not bestowed 
th^e dreadful advantages, the inhabitants, at a vast ei^pense, 
have supplied with ^e contrivances of art. Both '^ nature 
'* and art,^' says Raynal, " conspire to fortify this. island. 
*^ Two^irds of its circumference are rendered inaccessible 
'^ by dangerous rocks ; and on the open sides, the inhabi- 
'^ tants have drawn lines, whidi are defended at proper dift- 
** lances by forts, provided with a formidable artillery. So 
*^ tha^ Barbadoes is still in a condition to command respect 
'^ in times of war, and to be courted by her neighbours in' 
'^ times of peace/' Thus secured, though it stands on the* 
frontier of the Windward Islands, to encounter storms,, it 
has hidierto escaped die calamities and horrors of war, 
which most of the other British settlements in these parts 
have suffered, from the many bloody contests that have 
taken place between Great Britain and France, 

It 1ms be^d already observed, in a former part of this ac- 
count, that Barbadoes, when it was first discovered, was 
completely covered with trees. These, as the island became 
peopled, were occasionally cut down ; and, finally, as the 
lands were brought into a state of cultivation, were almosi 
totally destroyed. The destruction of the trees has consi- 
derably decreased the quantity of rains which formerly fell ; 
but this decrease in moisture too frequently proves detri- 
mental to the crops, and injurious to the plant^s. One 
advantage, however, has hereby been produced ; the lands 
have been laid open, and the breezes curculate without 
obstruction; hence, the stagnant vapours have beeudii^rsed 
and prevented from collecting ; and by these means the air 
is no long^ so pernicious to the health of the Europeans. 

The soil, in itself naturally fertile, has been much reduced 
by injurious treatment, and exhausted by frequent culture.. 
This, added to the uncertainty of the rains, and the weight 
of taxes, has reduced the value of lands much below the 
original standard. But, though the soil may be considered, 
in genera], as exceedii^Iy fertile, it vari^ considerabiy in 
different parts of the island, and not unfrequently on the 
same estate. Some spots present the planter with a mould 
that is nearly black ; and cubier parta^ ^vith that of a lightish 
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red. Some parts aiFord nothing but a heavy UBpronii$iiig 
clay ; and tliis is^ again, contrasted with a light and yielding 
aand. The low lands, in general, are wet and swampy, 
while those on die hills are gravelly and dry. 

Of these different soils, the 6/aci is esteemed the most 
prolific. All of them will, however, with proper manage^ 
loent, support the sugar-cane ; but to produce any consider- 
able crop, rich manure must, at present, be applied to all. 
The different species of soil require different kinds of manure ; 
and in a happy selection and appropriation, the skill of the 
planter is displayed to the utmost advantage. Varechy a sea 
weed, which the waves throw upon the shore, is a manure 
that seems adapted to the vanous soils. This weed it 
collected by the slaves ; and, when properly spread, forms a 
bed, in which the sugar-canes are planted ; insomuch, that, 
to use the hyperbolical language of Baynal, '^ the earth has 
*' little more to do with the growing of them, than the tubs 
*^ in which we plant orange trees in Europe/^ have to do 
with the nourishment of these trees. 

The staple commodities of Barbadoes for exportation to 
Europe are, sugar, rum, cotton, and ginger. Of the three 
former articles an account will be given in our history of 
some of the other islands; and^ therefore, a detail in this 
place is wholly unnecessary. But of ginger, a short de- 
scription cannot be uninteresting. Of the various spices 
which these islauds produce, this has been justly esteemed 
as t^e most wholesome; and as it is frequently used in 
medicine, as well as for culinary purposes, it constitutes a 
valuable article of commerce. 

As this plant will not thrive naturally in a cold climate, 
we are indebted to the tropical regions for the perfection 
which it has attained. When growing, it bears a strong, 
resemblance to the rose bush, both in its leaves and ihh 
appearance of the stalk ; but it seldom grows higher than, 
two feet. While young, the leaves are of a lively greea 
color, but they acquire a yellowish hue as the plant ripens, 
and become quite dry when the root has attained its proper' 
state of maturity; The roots are flat, and of an irr^ular 
ahape, being somewhat like the feet of a goose ; hence, they 
are more frequently called by the inhabitants, ginger feet,. 
than ginger rooU. Growing near the surface of tlia earth,. 
they are easily takao up ; and no other process but to cleanse, 

f>rune, and dry them, is necessary to render them fit for. use. 
n size, these roots are very irregular, beii^ sometimes small, 
<nd sometimes 9$ large as the palm of th^ human hand, ^uA 
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not less than an ii^ch in thickness^. But these extraordinary ro<!rC^ 
are not of a superior quality. To rear this plant to perfecx 
tiouy a rich soil is necessary. Tliis it finds in Barbadoes^ — ivt- 
Aat part of the island which lies in the vicinity of the great 
fiver Babesterre, where it thrives in a surprizing manner. 
In this prolific spot^ it is usually planted towards die end of 
die rainy season ; nam^y^ in October and November. The 
ground^ thus moistened, must be well hoed; whai smaU 
slips of the last year's growth are planted in holes/ at equal 
distances, of about one foot, and at the depth of abont three 
inches. In the course of seven or eight days the buds begin 
to appear ; and in a few days more^ the tender leaves begin 
to unfold themselves to the sun. By the expansion of these 
leaves, the ground is shaded beneath, through which the- 
infant root begins to spread ; and by that mean, the moisture 
which the late rains had deposited in the earth, and which is 
so necessary to ripen the ginger to perfection^ is prevented 
from exhaling. In the mean while, the ground must be kept' 
firee from weeds^ that nothing may share the nutrition. The 
state of the leaves discovers the state of the plant, and points 
out the period when it is fit to be gathered. Though not 
equal in value to the sugar-cane, a good crop is far from 
being unproductive of profit. Muoh^ however, depends 
upon the season and the soil. When these are fiivorable,. 
success is sure to reward exertion. But, as this spice is 
BO well known in every family in England, a more minute 
di^scription seems wholly unnecessary. 

In the island of Barbadoc^s there are four towns ; namely^ 
Bridge-townj the capital, Ostinrtown, St. James's, and 
Speights. Bridge-town, since its almost unexampled ca- 
lamities, has been again rebuilt, and premises to regainr 
much of its ancient splendor, unless a repetition of its 
former calamities should once more reduce it to ashes or a 
keap of rubbish. In the parish of St. John, about twelve 
l^iilesfrom the metropolis of the island, is a college endowed 
with a very large estate, of the annual value of three thou-- 
sand, pounds sterling. This was the gift of Mr. Codrington^ 
whose aim in establishing this noble institution was, to pro^ 
vide for the education of youth. A proper application of 
the bounteous donation of tliis " man of Ross/' might be 
rendered of essential service to those generations which suc- 
ceed each other, and might diffuse a blessing through the 
inland at large. 

Of extensive rivers, the island has not much occasion to 
IfM^ ; hut then it must be remembered; that of a want of 
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vater it has not any occasion to complain. Two streams, 
which are denominated rivers, regularly flow in the island^ 
one in the south-west, and the other in the east ^^ In the 
^' centre," says the account published by Dodsley, ** are 
*' several bituminous springs, some of which furnish the 

green tar, of great use in many distempers ; it also, often 

supplies the want of pitch and lamp oil/' In addition to 
those rivers which flow through certain districts, Barbadoes 
may be said to abound widi water of a most excellent quality ; 
but to obtain it, the earth must be penetrated beneath its 
surface. In various parts, the wells, which are sunk at a 
moderate deptli, afford an inexhaustible supply. 1 o thes^ 
the inhabitants have added several capacious reservoirs, in 
which they collect and preserve the rain that descends from 
the clouds : this they find admirably adapted to domestic' 
purposes. 

Of the staple commodities which constitute the exports of 
Barbadoes, M'e have already spoken ; but among those ar« 
tides which are tmp<Hted from tlie mother-country, the 
author of the account last quoted enumerates no less than 
«ighty-six, which he distinctly mentions. Among these aire, 
linen and woollen articles, Manchester goods, silk, iron, 
brass, shoes, and various leather manuiactured ; glass, earthen- 
ware, plate, watches, pulse, gunpowder, cordage, toys, sta«* 
tionery, cutlery, carriages, and household furniture. 

Barbadoes, being the most windward islsM of the West 
Indies, and having been settled at an early period, became 
a place of general resort to those African traderis, " who 
" buy the muscles and the bones of man J' This, therefore, 
became a considerable article of traffic, and a particular 
source of wealth. *^ All, or almost all, the ships," say^ 
Raynal, '' laden with slaves, from the coast of Africa, land 
" diere. If they cannot get a good price for their negroes, 
'' they go, sometimes, elsewhere ; but it seldom happens 
'' that ^ey do not dispose of them at Barbadoes. The usual 
*^ price of a slave is about thirty-seven pounds, on an average, 
" according to the nation or tribe to which he belongs. In 
'' this bargain, no distinction is ever made of age or sex ; 'but 
** they all sell together at so much per head. The payments 
'' are made in bills of exchange, upon London, at ninety days 
'' sight.* 


* After the period above alliided to, the whole system of traffic nnder-^ 
irent considerable change^ -, and many regvlations were made in favor Qf 
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'' These n^oes^ whom the merchants have bought by 
^^ wholesale, are retailed on this very island, or in some other 
'' of the English islands. The refuse is smuggled into the 
*^ Spanish or French colonies. By this traffic, about two hun^- 
*^ dred and forty thousand five hundred pounds, on an average, 
*^ were formerly circulated in Barbadoes. The specie that is 
** still to be found there, is all foreign ; it is looked upon as 
'^ a commodity, and is only taken by the weight." (Vol. V. 
page 16.) 

In the room of those almost impenetrable forests whic^ 
once covered the island, districts, covered with cane and 
cotton plantations, and other useful vegetables, have been 
taught to smile. Verdure and beauty, by these means, en- 
liven every part; so that the bl.ended delights of spring, 
summer, and autumn, never forsake the island. The ele- 
gancies and conveniencies of life, raised by the joint co- 
operations of bountiful nature and industrious art, under 
the providence and blessing of God, give to existence a 
cheerful aspect in many regions; but Barbadoes will 
admit of very few competitors, in these respects, to share 
its honors. 

So happy is the climate of this island, tliat its fruits, 
which are both plentiful and various, are never out of 
season. The disappearance of one species, is happily com- 
pensated by the succession of another ; which, instead of 
mtrodncing any inconveniency, exhibits a pleasing and 
grateful interchange of variety and plenty. This, in all 
probability, contributes to that health for which the island 
IS SQ remarkable; and leads, in part, to that longevity in 
human life, of which few other European possessions in 
these regions <aji furnish any similar examples. 

Witb cattle, game, and fish, the markets of Barbadoes 
are abundantly supplied, so as to reach the demands of the 
inhabitants. The prices vary, as local circumstances dictate, 
either the necessity or the opportunity ; but, in general, they 
are by no means unreasonable. 

The waitnth of the climate is agreeably counteracted by 
the cooling sea breeze, which introduces a happy medium. 
The thermometer seldom rises higher than 88% and is rarely 


the unfortunate slave. The price also of the slaves was very consider- 
ably raised. Bnt^' above aft, the aboUtioB of the s tav e- tr a d e, bv the 
glorious friends of genuine liberty in tlie mother-country, will gradually' 
iimeliorate the conditfon of the negroes ; so &at eveiy planter, we trust, 
will see it h^ interest to treat thcm.wiHi nn^cy. 
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lower than 72*; and, notwithstanding die heat which such 
a state must occasion, epidemical diseases but seldom 
commit any considerate ravages in the island. To the 
dreadful effects of hurricanes, we have already observed, 
that Barbadoes is particularly exposed ; but to counterba- 
lance these calamities, it has providentially been exempted 
from that fatal disease, the yellow fever, with which Gre* 
nada, Jamaica, and some of the other islands, have been so 
severely afflicted. 

But what advantages soever the island may afford as 
conducive to health, regularity and temperance are essen- 
tially necessary to its full preservation. Without these, the 
human constitution becomes debilitated, and unable to 
withstand the shocks to which it must otherwise be inevitably 
exposed. Intemperance, in every region, is the bane of 
health. Indiscretion and excess conduct their victims to 
languor and disease; and these are but the harbingers of 
approaching death. 

With those necessary precautions, which the value of 
life, and the importance of health, direct us to exercise, the 
climate of Barbadoes, instead of being uncongenial to the 
human constitution, has been known, in many cases, to 
have renewed in health and vigor those which had been 
decayed. Iliere have been instances, in which some, who, 
from a want of health, had been forbidden to remain in 
England, have found relief, and a perfect restoration, in this 
salubrious climate. 

" There were living," says the author of the account 
published by Dodsley, '^ a few years ago, in this -island, 
'^ within six miles of each other, five men, whose ages 
" together exceeded four hundred years. And there lately 
^^ died on this island, at the advanced age of one hundred 

and ten yearsy a Mrs. Vaughao, a gentlewoman who had 

always resided upon the island; She had eight brothers 
^' and one sister, who all lived to see the youngest upwards 
" of sixty years old ; — the longevity of its inhabitants-proves 
'* the healdifulness of a country." 

Unhappily, however, too many European strangers, first 
coming into these regions, forget those precautions, of 
which they all admit the propriety. In these cases, their 
theory and practice are at variance with each other; so 
that they proceed to ruin, even against the dictates of their 
better judgments. Entering into ^ region that incites to 
voluptuousness,— >'' a gard^n,^ tempting with forbidden 
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'' fmit/' the appearance of that perennial beauty with 
which they fed themselYes encircled intoxicates with a 
stmnge enchantment. The senses become too powerful 
for the understandings and usurp that dominion which con- 
ducts to the grave. The resolution which had been pre- 
viously formed melts before the rays of a tro(Hcal sun, and 
insensibly gives place to that dissipation which seduces 
under the visc^: of disguise. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HISTOBY OF BARBADOES. 

(Concluded). 

Regular History of the Mimon, — Prommng beginning.^^ 
Violent Persecution in 1789.; — More favorable appear-- 
ance in 1790. — Persecution revives. — Missionaries obtain 
Redress.'^Indifferent Success in 1701, 179^, and 1793. 
'^Death of Mr. Pearcey a Missionary. — Society reduced^ 
'^An Increase in 1795. '^Contempt poured on the Odspel 
in 1796. — Congregations decrease in 1797^ — Island left 
mthout a Missionary in 179B. — Societies nearly dispersed 
in 1799' — In a deplorable State in IQOO.-^ Prospect 
brightens in I8G1. — State of Religion in ISQQ.-^Partial 
revival in IQ03. "^Work further revives in 1805. — 
Pleasing Prospect in 180o, — State of the Societies, and 
of Religion, in the Island in 1807. 
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HILE die natural propensities of the human heart, 
which we have surveyed in die preceding chapter^ act in 
concert with the temptations of the world, what can be 
expected, but a ready submission to their diictates ? Some 
power, which, by nature, resides not in man, becomes ne- 
cessary to establish a barrier, and to preserve him from 
failing an easy prey to those desires, which ask for indulgence, 
amidst the means of gratification. This power, the Author 
of our being has wisely provided for our assistance ; and 
offers it to us, through that gospel, which is at once botb 
neglected and despised. To diffuse its sacred light through 
the benighted comers of the world, is at once the privilege 
and the duty of those who love and fear God. Through 
the medium of viirious instruments, he has caused his li^t 
to shine in these regions, and in a particular manner has 
given repeated invitations to the inhabitants of Barbadoes. 

Ill this island, the Moravian brethren have a mission ; of 
which, we shall give a short account from tiieir own journals 
and letters. 

By letters," the publishers say, *' from that island, 

dated May 31, 1790, we leam^ that die Missipnariet 
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'^ were well and active ; and they express good hopes con* 
'' ceming their mission ; though it has not^ hitherto, been 
*^ so flourishing as in odier parts. The negro congregation 
'^ consists of forty persons baptised. 

*^ ,On Sundays uey have always a numerous auditory of 
^' white and black people, which will soon oblige them to 
*^ enlarge their church. On Good Friday, and Easter, they 
'^ had about one hundred and fifty attentive hearers, most 
'^ of whom stood without, for want of room. Brother Fritz 
<< arrived there on the £Oth of February, from North Ame* 
*\ rica, to supply the vacancy occasioned by brother Mont-* 
" gomer/s call to Tobago." 

The opinion of Mr. Montgomery, relative to this mission^ 
at the time of his departure to Tobago^ is stated in the fol« 
lowii^ words : 

*' Before I conclude, I will just mention a word or two, 
'^ concerning the mission of Barbadoes. I firmly believe, 
'^ that our Lord will yet see of the travail of his soul ;in.that 
*^ island. This was the first impression I had, when I en- 
^^ tered upon the labor there ; and amidst all my triab it 
^' never forsook me. The letters received from Europe 
'*' comforted mp greatly, as diey expressed the same confi- 
'^ dent hopes concerning the mission. I wondered fre- 
^' quently at your patience, in supporting so expensive a 
*^ mission, without much visible fruit arising from our labors^ 
'' Now the time of visitation appears to me to be at hand, 
'' and I think I have lived to see the beginning. Ever since 
" Christmas we could no more preach within doors, the 
'^ number of our constant hearers having so increased. 
*^ Several of our baptized negroes have begun to tell others 
'' what the Lord had done for their souls. Several of these 
*' have brought their relations and friends to the meeting ; 
'^ and two of those, who were thus in a manner com- 
*^ pelled to come, have been baptized ; and one of them 
^' was admitted to the Lord's Supper before we left the. 
'' island.'^ 

On the state of religion in 179]> their resident minister, 
or Missionary, speaks in the following manner : 

'^ As to the work of God, in this island, its progress is 
'^ but slow at present ; yet we find cause to thank hun, for 
'^ the blessed effects of the preaching of the gospel iu the 

hearts of some. The power of darkness is, indeed, in 

general, great ; but we live and labor in hopes, and in 
" reliance on our Almighty Saviour. The number of bap- 
*^ tized negroes under our care consists at present of forty- 
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'^ four adults, and three chiMren ; and we recommend octr- 
*.^ selves to your prayers and continued remembrance before 
« the Lord/' 

In 1792> they make the following observations on the 
progress and state of their mission in this island : 

** Their chapel/' they say, " was well filled with negroes 
V every Sunday. Thirteen adults had been baptized, and 
*^ ten had been added to the number of their communicants 
'' in the precedmg year." Such are their observations ; and 
with this concise slatemaat, their memorial, for that period^ 
closes. 

in their next account, their reports are much of a similar 
nature. Tliey state, &at the progress of religion was not so 
evident in Barbadoes, as in some odier islands, though tha 
causes they presume not to develope. But, though ready 
%o inquire, '' Who hath believed our report, and to whoin is 
the aim of the Lord revealed?" they acknowledge, diat they 
had cause to praise him, for what he had already done in- 
that island likewise, during the year that was past. '' Seven* 

teen adults and four children," they remark, '^ were added 

to their, number.;" so that on the whole, as they have 
given no statement of any diminution, either bjT apostasy -or 
death, we are directed to conclude, that a gradual though 
but a small increase had taken place. 

The great Head of the church, having all power at his 
commaiMl, can send by whomsoever he pleases, and make 
what instruments soever, be sees meet, subservient to fait 
compassionate purposes. /When souls are converted to God, 
the great end of missionary establishments is fully answered, 
what mediums soever he selects to promote his divine will. 
All these instruments, without doubt, unite, through his 
wisdom, in one harmonious design. The efSects which 
result from their joint endeavors, will add to the universal 
•congregation of the faithful, and, finally, swell that immense 
multitude which no man can number. 

But what are those few, to whom the labors of the 
Moravian Missionaries, have been blessed, when compared 
with the many thousands of negroes in Barbadoes f The 
general mass were ignorant of God, and seeking death in 
the error of their ways. Their state of spiritual darkness 
was such, as to leave no room for two opinions on their 
condition. It was this that became an inducement to ouv 
.Missionary Society, to use their endeavors to promote the 
conversion of these heathens ; to exercise the means which 
}aiy in their power,- and to leave the event to Qod^ 
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It was towards the close of October, 1788, that flie 
writer of these, papers, in company with Mr, PeOree, Mr. 
Gamble, and Mr, Lumbf three Missionaries, sailed from 
Great Britain, on a third visit to the West Indies, on board 
of the ship Hanke^y commanded by Captain Smidius. A 
common voyage across the Atlantic can contain nothing re- 
markable ; and the novelty of winds and waves, and fishes 
and birds, has long smce ceased to charm» It will be suffi- 
cient to observe on this occasion, that the voyage was 
favorable ; and, that after a passage of flre weeks and four 
days, they landed safely in Barbadoes on the 4th of De* 
eesabeT. 

• It is, nevertheless, a tribute of respect which is due to 
Captain Sundimy to observe, that the accommodations 
were, in every respect, 'excellent ; and, that he left nothing 
unprovided, which he thou^t would be either necessai^ or 
commodious for his Missionary friends. His behavior vms 
a counter-part of his previous conduct ; affection and gene* 
rosity never fcMrsook his character during the voyage. The 
author records his politeness from a sensibility of obligation, 
and feels pleasure m expressing gratitude for his kindness. 
He shall now give to his readers the substance of his joumak, 
in respect to tibe present voyage, and visit to Barbadoes. 

Captain Sundius, being a man who sincerely feared God, 
felt no hesitation in permitting us to smg and pray, as often 
as we thought proper; and omitted no opportunity of joining 
us in our devotions, whenever the care of the ship would grant 
him permission. To preach the words of etemid life to the 
sailors we felt as an inidispensable duty, whenever we found 
a favorable occasion. The first time I preached in this ship, 
on those words of our Lord — Verily i verily j I say unto 
you, except a man be bom again^ he cannot see the king' 
dam of God, we had the happiness to observe, that the 
whole ship's company seemed to be deeply affected. Their 
impressions continued beyond die impulse of the moment ; 
and we hope, that our subsequent labors among them 
deepened the work which w^ had reason to believe . was 
begun. Finding them inclined to read, we distributed 
among them several pamphlets, which they perused vritih 
peculiar eagerness ; and we had the happiness to observe, 
that, instead of singing those licentious compositions which 
sounded from their lips at the commencement of the yoyage| 
they delighted in associating together to peruse our books. 
On our arrival at Barbadoes, when we were about to take 
our leave, the silent tear trickled down the cheeks of many, 
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while ih^j pressed our hands with marks of affectionate re- 
gret ; and, finally, whai our boat dropped astern, they bade 
us farewell, with three as hearty cheers, as probably were 
ever given by a company of sailors. 

On reaching the ^ore, we found purselves in a region 
inhabited by strangers ; for inme of our company imagined 
that he knew one soul upon die island. We immediately 
repaired to an inn, in which we took some refreshment, and 
easily learned, from the nature of the chaises, that our ex- 
penses, arising firom this mode of life, would be really enor- 
mous. I, therefore, seized a favomble moment which then 
offered, of sending Messrs. Lumb and Gamble to our friends 
in Sl Fincenfs, on board of a merdiant-ship, which sailed 
that same evening. In that island I purposed to meet them 
again, as soon as the business of Barbadoes should be dis- 
patched. 

It was just at this instant, that Mr. Pearce, who now 
remained with me, observed, that he understood that a com- 
pany of soldiers was then in the island, who had sometime 
before been quartered at Kii^sale, in Ireland ; among these, 
he had heard, were several serious people. Elated widi 
this recollection, at my request he went in search of them, 
and in the space of about two hours returned with one of 
the privates. Soon afterwards we were joined by a sei^eant, 
who, on seeing Mr. Pearce, recollected him in an instant, 
and, transported with the thought of meeting him in this 
distant region, without ceremony, clasped him in his arms 
ill the most affectionate manner. 

From these pious men we learned, that since they had 
been stationed in Barbadoes, the love of Christ had so con- 
strained them, that they had borne a public testimony for 
God. This, as it was natural to expect, had excited much 
curiosity. Many had come to hear, among whom was a 
Mr. Button, a merchant, of Bridge-to^'n ; who was so 
far pleased with their conduct, that he had provided for 
them a large room, which had formerly been used as a 
warehouse. In this room, they afterwards regularly met; 
and exhorted those who heard, to flee from the wrath to 
come. 

Delighted widi this pleasing informatbn, we mimediately 
determined to seek thi9 gentleman, and pay him a visit, the 
following morning. In diis design we were, however, an- 
ticipated by his kindness. He had been informed of our 
arrival by some of the soldiers, and, instantly, sent us an 
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invitation to breakfast with him. On entering hisr honse, to 
my utter ai^tonishment I found, thai to Mr. Button I was 
personally kno^Mi, though of his name and features I had 
not the most distant recollection. In the course of our cod^ 
Tersation, I learned that he had, frequently, heard mc; 
preach at Baltimore, in . Maryland ; and, that when he re^ 
mded on the contiueni, four of his black iServants had been 
baptized by me. Among^ these servants, one was a womaiiy 
who was still with him ; she had experienced the power ojf 
converting grace, and was still alive to God. He would no 
longer permit us to take up our residence at the inn ; his lady, 
who was a native of the island, accompanied her husband 
m bis solicitation. His heart, his all, seemed to be at our 
service; and, indeed, during the whole of our abode, we 
found an asylum with this benevolent friend. 

Soon after breakfast, I waited, in company with Mr. 
Pearce, upon the Governor, to whom we paid our joint 
respects. We found him quite accessible, «ad were received 
by him with great politeness. In the evening I preached at 
Mr. Button's, in the room which he had appropriated to 

. the purposes of divine worship, to a large congregation. 
About thre^ hundred were enabled to hear with attention ; 
but nearly twice that number were obliged to retire for want 
of room. On the ensuing evening, the congregation was 
equally numerous ; a deep attention was manifested by all 
those who heard, while I attempted to explain, how the 
Comforter convinces o^^'n, of righteousness, and ofjudg^ 
ment. 

Early the next morning, I rode into the country, to visit 
tt gentleman, (Henry Trotman, Esq.) to whom my kind 
friend, Mr. Domford, of London, had procured me a letter 
©f recommendation^ in order to open a way for Mr. Pearce 
into the country. Providentially, there were two gentlemen 
^f the same christian and surname in the island, and I was 
directed to the house of the gentleman for whom the letter 
was not intended. This strange mistake naturally led to a 

- developement of our designs. He received me with the 
utmost politeness ; and after I had breakfasted and dined 
with him, and laid before him our plan of Missionary ope- 
rations, he informed me, that his bouse should be always 
open to my friend, Mr. Pearce ; and his slaves, who wer« 
about two hundred in number, should be always assembled, 
at all proper hours, to receive instructions. This little ex- 
curaioa took place on Saturday^ in the evening of 'whii:h> 


I rctttttiMl sgain to Biid^t^wny kighfy aiitMfiedy motmAt* 
standing the mistake^ with liaymg fouad an unexpected 
friend. 

On die Sondajr taonSmgy Mt. Fearce preached in Mr* 
Button's wardottse, at seven o'clock ^ after wbich^ wtf 
breakfiistttd, by invilaticviy yAdk ^ worthy curate of tiie 
ptLtiahf who received us widi politeness^ and treated us witb 
eivilKty. Confident dat the room in which we bad hitherto 
preached, would not contain the numbers who widied to 
attend, we were ruminating on the ^nbarrassment, without 
being able U» a^ply asy remedy, when one unexpected^ 
offered. In the afternoon I received a note from the master ' 
of a free school tliat had been established in die island ; in' 
whieh, he voluntarily offered the use of his school-room for 
the duties of the evening* We accepted the generous offer ; 
and, as it was commodious, a large and attentive coi|grega-r 
taon assembled. 

In the evening, after our service was concluded, we werf 
visited by a Mr. Errii^tony one of the magistrates and post* 
master-general of the islaiid, who continued with us. for 
some time, and supped with us. Between thnty and forty 
years ago, he had frequency heard Mr. Wesley, and his 
brother, preach in the Metbodist chapel in Newcastle-upon'« 
Tyne. And, diougb so many years had elapsed since that 
period, to which our preaclmig recalled his thoughts, he 
expressed the greatest satjsfiiction and approbaticm of our 
designs. In addition to this, he warmly invited Mr. Pearce 
to visit him frequently ; observing at the same time, that 
be ^oukt be happy to yield us any service that lay in his 
power. 

On the Monday morning following, I visited the other 
Mr. Trotman, whom I had sought in vain on the preceding 
Saturday. To him I now dsliv^^ my letter of recommen- 
dation, apologizing, at the same time, for the involuntary 
mistake, wUcb had procured me the hippiness of an intro* 
duction to a gentl^iian of the sme name, who had given his 
sanction to our projected labcnps. Mr. Trotman I found 
to be a plain country gendeman, liviag somewhat retired 
from the tumults of commerce, and devoid of those gross 
ppejudices which but too frequently enslave mankind. He 
had, at that time, about two hundred and fiftv slaves oiA his 
phuitations, who stood much in need of that instruction 
which we intended to impart. In the course of our conver-* 
sation after dinner, he imormed me, lliat he wi^uld takf the 
earliisst opportunily'Of waitiiig upon Mf^. Psartitff a«d that 
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be dioiiU bebtppy in bavingbisdtives intitnicled by buti iii 
the principles of chrbtiaoity. 

Having thus finished the business which had called its to 
this islaiid/I-took a passage" in a vessel boiind for St. Vin- 
cent's, in vi^hich I expected to sail the - same evening. In 
consequence of this iattoded departure, I desired Mr^ 
Pearce to preach ; as die violent heat and perspiration into- 
which preadiing throvir»all in this warm climate^ would have^ 
rendered it hazardous for me to have afterwards goiie on the. 
water. Mr. Pearce now began to enter upon his ministerial 
labors ; and I had the pleasure to bear that he gave universal 
satisfeetion to a large and attentive coi^regation. 

I must not omit another little circumstance which tended* 
also to promote our general de^n. At the house of Mr. 
Button, there were three ladies on a visit. These had a 
plantation in the country, and many negroes on it. During 
their stay at Bridge-town, they attended our preaching, and; 
gave us reason to hope that they had receiv^ some divine 
impressions. Their house was also to be opened to Mr.- 
Pearce, whenever he could find an opportunity to visit their 
plantation; so that, on the whole, a sufficiency of employ- 
ment- seemed in an instant provided for him. In the pious - 
soldiers, he found the promises of all that assistance which 
they were able to render ; they were willing to place them- 
selves immediately under his direction ; and they engaged to 
hold prayer-meetings, in difierent parts of the town, three or 
four times a week. 

Thus, by a series of remarkable providences, a wide door 
appeared to be opened for us in Barbadoes ; an island which 
is most favorably circumstanced for the preaching of the 
word. In length and breadth it is not very extensive; 
but it is thickly peopled with human beings, . thousands 
of whom are still ignorant of God. Many pf these, 
however, were well disposed towards that gospel which we 
came to preach. They seemed willing to be brought to'a- 
due sense of their sinAil ocMidition by nature, and to a fuU 
conviction of the only means of salvation, by exercising a. 
lively faith on die m^its of their blessed Redeemer. The 
island being divided into many small farms or plantations, 
which had no immediate connexion with one another, cir-- 
cumscribed the views of their proprietors. By these means 
there M^ere thousands, even among the white inhabitants, 
whose incomes were small; and many among them were 
very poor. These, therefore, could not indulge themselves 
in dU thj90e ej^trente^iof sensuality which, unfoi^tunately, niarki 
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the ^conduct of too manj in these luxunant Hbgibfls^of the 
glebe. Thus even comparative poverty, contribnted to give 
a fah^r prospect of a plentiftil harvest to the preachers df 
the gospel of Jesus, than could have been expected among 
men who place tlieir hopes of happiness on those riches 
which make themselves wings and flee away. 
( It waS". towards the close of the year 1790, that I sailed 
»from iP^lqiOOth, in company with Mr. Lyons and Mr. Wei^ 
rilf, two Missionaries ; and after a voyage of five we^ks and 
^tw« days, landed on the 22d of November, a second time on 
the Island of BaH>adoes. The {^easing prospect whidi 
Bridge-town and the plantations around it afforded, together 
with the 8fa%>s, the harbor, and the activity of ^ inhabi- 
tants, exhibited one of the most beautiful scenes of the kind 
that any part of the West Indies can boast. The' whole 
•was felt by us on our arrival in all its force ; and on the 
ininds of my associates, who were strangers to such views^ 
left a most astonishing effsct. 

In this place, though our prosfiects of being serviceable 

to the inhabitants were net blasted, they were evidently 

.ahaded with an unpleasant gloom. Our friends, it is true, 

still remained sincere, nor had their numbers, in reality, d|^ 

ininished ; but we found many enemies who Were before 

•unknown. Mr. Pearce, our Missionary in the island, had 

undergone much persecution during the twoprecedkig years, 

and was for a considerable time without redress. At length, 

however,, it pleiased God to incline the heart of one of the 

magistrates to do him justice. This gentleman espoused his 

^csLusCy defencfed him with spirit, and soon reduced all 

to peace. It is remarkable, that on the Methodists in this 

island, the inhabitants had fixed the extraordinary name of 

*^ Halleltrjah," Even the litde negroes had kamed t)ie a]>- 

.peilation, and- would oall them by &at name as they, passed 

. through the streets;. 

On the morning after our arrival, I waited ^upon Governor 
t Parry, who ueceived me with great courtesy^ and appeared 
>from his amiable manner to have been far from countenanc- 
ing that disturbance which Mr. Pearce had sustained. While 
in this island, I pleached thtee times in Bridge^town, but 
met with no interruption. On die contrsHry, the congre- 
-gations wete attentive, and on the last evening particulariy 
large. The preaching-house, which had been erected not- 
widistanding the persecution, I found airy and in- every re- 
>8pect commodious, and capable of cpntaining about seven 
•hundred persons^ . Indeed^ the foundatioa.of a considerable 
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JB soddty WM imt small, I bi4 no tinie to yi^k die couBlry g 
iMiit, ttAiog leave of oiir itfiectioBftle friencbi isailad from die 
Iflimd 00 die S3d. 

It^iM Dpt till «arly in die.year 1793^ di9l I had «iodMr 
opportunity of visitiiig Barbftdoes* To MrW ieilent the 
^ord tbait ilptd been 9Qwn during <dN( intermediale yeavs, had 
been Ueased to tike inhabilantfi at lai^, «t is impoesiUe Vo 
JMiy ; but very few had joined our society. At om Co»- 
iference, held in tbe begianiog MT February m Astigua^ k 
4^pearedy that only fifty«one had given U8 theai itames as an 
tK:knoiriedgment diat they wei)e menbens. Of >this number 
Ifairty-fottr were whites, setxca were colored fieople, and 
die rest were blocks. 

It was on the @6lh of February, in company widi Mr, 
4Grraham, and Mr. Pearce and bis fasuly, the/t I landed a 
third time at Bridge-town in Barbadoes. We imltaedftatety 
repaired to die house of our. old friend Mr. Button, who 
5<Bd^ved us with die warmth of friendship and the freedom of 
hospilaUty. J did not remam long in die town on my 
arrival ;but aliter waiting upon the Governor, and preachiag 
^ioe, sat etf to visit our friends ia the country. 

I had received inteltigenee on my arrival, that a Mr. 
JSenry, a gendeman of much respec^bility, residing in the 
eountry, luid, during my absence, made frequent inquiries 
afiber me, particularly conc^mii^ my person, i^ spefling 
of my name, with a variety of other minutise ; adding on 
ibe mformalion he received, " He oertamly is my old friend 
^^ Cok^y with 9»hom I was so intimate at Orfopi.'* To this 
.gendeman, I made one of my first visits. As soon %b wb 
came in si^^t of each other, a mutual necognition immediately 
look place ; and we ^a»braced with that warmth of affection 
nivhich juvenile friendsbipSj^ suddenly revived, can, in general^ 
alone inspire. In his company I spent a considendble past 
of two days, reccfuntitig md adventures, and reviving ^If- 
foigotten facts, with which I endeavored to interweave some 
usefril observations. To his house audplantation the Misaion- 
-nries hid already had access ; they wsmted, ther^ore, no in- 
troduction. A revival, hoM^ver, of an acquaintance with one 
who bad loved him long and well, mi^t rivet diat attach- 
ment which he felt tovraifds diose Missionaries who labored 
to ccmvert his slaves. 

From die house of Ji4r» Henry f I proceeded to that of a 
Mr. Harding f who had an estnte of his own, and acted 
also as the manager of another fcu^ plantation. Thisgiaide- 
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m^, anr MuMipitfiriei faadioogfonid to be our frieBditt- 
•deed. Both he md hwfamikj wcne Irulj actnated bj Am 
fear ef God; and we had reason to believe^ tbit some good 
had been done among hk negroes by the preadiing of Mt. 
LoBib, jonr MiasiaosLTy, idia had lately leaided in ^ island. 
Peilia|i8 the lafand of Barbadaes coaid f>roduce but fear 
ftmilies e^pnl, in ipoaot of eaoeUency, to th» of Mr. Hardin^,, 
But it anas not to liis famiy alone that itie benefits of Mk. 
I^b'a inaacfarag ware eoKcksivdy confined. Anotber vvfaite 
family, abont a oifla from the hoase of Mr. Hardiag, had 
receivad mnch pr4^t by bw i^ntry, aiid evidenced by tfaehr 
conduct) :that some divine iiii|Nressioiis had been made apoft 
dieir minds. To several od^r 'gentlemen I also paid apmfe 
transient vints ; and, after preacliiag on seiveral estates ia 
diiereiiit paints of tbe island, and notbg those places which 
appealed to have the^reateM claim upon oar attentieny ra- 
tunsed to Bfidge-to^an. 

The little aociety in this tc^vm, hoatever smidl, appeared 
iBOFe devoted to God, in proporlioQ to its aombers, tbin 
any other m any of the Windmrard Islands. For this, under 
the influence of divine grace, aiiach u^as &te to the pious 
labors of Mr. Bearce. Indeed, the same tribute of ac- 
knowledgment is due to the exertions of Mr. Lamb and bis 
collei^a* Both werie indefetigable m dieir labors ; and 
they ware blessed "with a d^ree of piety in their spirituai 
duldren, which in some measni^ compensated for that defr- 
<ciency ia nmnberS; which the ardency of our soids exceed- 
ingly laoieoted* 

The negroes of Barbadees, for reasons which are con^ 
cealed, appeared, in generail, kss prepared for tlie reeeptioa 
ef genaine rel^ibn, than diose of any other island in the 
West Indies. Bat pra^ and perseverance have surmounted 
obstttclira wbidh baffled all huaoan calcidation ; and this cir^ 
cuffistaace becomes a ground-work on which we rest oar 
futane feitfa. Even liken we fek a confidence that the da^ 
woaU soon at rive, when God would give us access to their 
hearts' and anderstaadaiga, that we might not adopt die 
prophetic lamenlation, and say, all day long have «?e 
Jitre^ehid forih ^oar hands to a disobediekt ana gainsaying 

la this island, notwitbstaafding the society was compara^ 
tively small, it had pleased God to raise up two local preacher^. 
Of ^ete, onc^ who was migaged in the fishery, was brother- 
in-law -to Mr. Pearce ; the 'odier belonged to die artillery. 
Tbe fonaer was-enaa^t 6>r piety^ and atands among the 
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fir&^of ihose wkfa Ivkomlbavehadioiy tcquaiftftmce. 'Hk 
abilities were such as to entitle him i to respect; aiid I hait 
reason to hop^ that he would soon comauer it as bis duty 
.10. give himself wholly to the ministry. 

lu external aspect Barbadoes be^rs the strongsat resem- 
blan«e to En^aad, of ai^)iBlaild4hat^ I; remember to have 
.seen. The .inland part has>rouch ]of die appearance of the 
.finest lands in.-the Weat Riding of YoAmxe. - The numer- 
ous hoHSesk which are scattered about in anirregukr noan- 
skBi, are mostly white^washed ; which^ together w2b the hilk 
ihat rise at a. distance, present to the speclator a diversified 
jscene,. picturesque and pleasing, though? destitute of romai>- 
^ti£ grandeur. Among those fewwhotruly fear God> there 
is a trait of character to be perceived, which, as well as 
:lhe appearance of the country, tends tomark tJbe^aimUarily 
between Barbadoes and our. native land* . The <same spirit 
of unaffected piety is equally visible^ and, thesefoir^f eqiially 
-«)i object of admiration. Of this description I foimd a 
;Mr8. Sboreland, an ^ed widow-lady, ai^dher son, at whose 
tiouse I preached in my tour through .the island* They 
«eemed to breathe the spirit, of the English Methodists; 
they were lind without ostentation,, and ^nade^ me feel per«> 
.fectly at home. 

I continued in Barbadoes, during this visit, from the 26th 
.of February until the 4th. of . March, on which day I set sail 
•en board the Cumberland packet for Jamaica ; and have had 
no opportunity of revisiting; this island from that period to 
the present hour. For our further information, we must 
4ipply to those acccmnts with which the Missionaries have 
supplied us, of the spread cf the gospel, the progress of 
vital clnristianily, and the conversion of souls to Jesus Christ. 

The adoption of this method becomes necessary, in order 
to recount those various occurrences which took place during 
Axe intervals of the. author's absence.; And he has chosen 
this plan, that the regular narrative might not be interrupted 
i>y those personal observations which be had. an opportunity 
•of making while on the island, and which hai^e been stated 
an the preceding pai-agraphs. Our accounts are^ therefore, 
now carried backward to the commencement of the mission, 
and traced in a series of regular detail, through the various 
.vicissitudes which have .taken, place, from: that time to the 
.present period. 

It frequently happens, in the mazes of the present world, 
.that the most alluring prospects prove deceitful ; they glitter 
for a moment to excite our attention^ aad.tlien QV8|>Qrate to 
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modr oiH* hope». It iis. thus Ih^y inatnict 'Tn> by pahiful 
expea&acey tint' no stebility is to be foHiid beneath th« 
tiuroBe of God. ; Domestic life 'affords us'bnt too m«ny in- 
stances of this tnuh ; Mid an ^dai^ed acqnamtance mth 4ibe 
world, is sufiicknt to convince us, tbat disappointment is 
the groMrth of every, clime. ■ This theory we shall find illus* 
trated by an^i^peal to fact,. in tracing the Missionaiy history; 
of Barbadoes. « 

Mr. Pearce, who accompanied the author to this ii^nd 
in his first voyage thither, ki the year 17B8, the reader wiVt 
recollect, was left behind to pursue those <q)enings which' 
Providence seemed, to have made; and to endeavor, by' 
speaking the truth as it is in .Jesas, to recal sinners ^^m 
seeking death in the error of their ways. He, accordingly^ 
began, by fo4'ming a class of nkie members in Bridge-town, 
who had manifested a sincere desire to flee from the wrath 
to come. From preaching in the town, he proceeded to' 
the country; and so far found access to the people on the' 
plantations, that four nights out of seven were fully engrossed 
amoi^ them ; .while the other three were emplcp^ed in the 
town, in cherishing the infant society that had been already 
formed, and in soliciting others to forsake their sins. During- 
two montlis that were dius employed, he continued to exer- 
cise unwearied diligence. -'I'he congregations increased/ 
both in town and country; but so much so in the former, 
that the house in which he preached, became insufficient to. 
contain Ae;feopie who attended. To pmvide for their ac- 
commoiktion, Mr. Pearce was induced to seek for one 
more :extensive ; but this could not, by any means, be pro- 
cured. Induced, therefore, by the flattering prospect. on- 
the one hand, and urged by necessity on the other; he set on 
foot a subscription ; procured, a piece of land, and began to 
build a preactiing-^house^ without any other resources besides 
those which Providence should supply. 

At this time, a considerable degree of pover^ prevailed 
flirottghout the iidand, in consequence of tibe failure of the- 
crop. This gave to the sobscription no small degree of 
languor. Several tradesmen, however, who could not con-* 
veniently part with money, promised to contribute labor ; so 
that, on the whole, notwithstanding the prevailing poverty, 
and more prevailing wickedness, the prospect of a favorable ^ 
issue to this arduous undertaking, ui^ed them to proceed 
with all the confidence of . hope. In the mean while, the 
enemies' of righteousness exerted themselves to oppose the 
progress of. the .work, .by vilifying, the character of Mr^^ 
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Pearee. Tbtg^ Avettenei^ Ihmagh ibt medium 6f ikt neiv** 
yap&8f to wreak their vtmgmace on the ** inpmlmi mmi* 
f ^ 9itan/' usieas he ^Misled from btiiUpg a chapel, whkb 
was aow become a perfect nmance is their m^oly sight. la 
the midst of these thr eatsBinga and abtttes, the coa^vgatiyns 
radler imrreas^ than diouiiished. More Were added to the 

aociety ; the members of whick an>c>B>^ ^ V^^^ ^ fS^^f 
and to live in harmony, in proportion to the .augmentation 
of those dangers to wfaieh they found themselves exposed. 
^ The congregations/' observes Mr. Pearce, ^^ are larger 
'' than ever ; wA such crowds fill the room, and flock about 
'^ the door where I preach, as I never had before. It is 
'' truly glorious. Many of the first people m die town 
V come to hear, and seem to listen with much attendon. 
*^ Judging from appearaaces, we have reason to believe, that 
'^ a thot»and bearers would attend on a Sunday evening, if 
'c' the room in which we preach were sufficiently large to 
'' afford them accommodations.'' 

But while the word of Grod seemed thus to prevail amcmg 
aQ ranks of people, the opposition, which had hitherto 
been confined to distant invectives, took a nearer stand, and 
broke out in violent intemiptionc Some of the leaders of 
the mob were brought to justice ; they were feelingly con^ 
vinced of their error, and, for a short season, peace ensued. 
In the month of March 1789, the society in die town cod- 
listed of fifty menibers ; of diese, sixteen were whites, and 
die Test people of ccrfor. . Two classes were at diia tine 
also formed in the country ; one consisted of eightera mem- 
bers, and. the other of fifteen: sothit, on the whole, in the 
short space of three months^ upwards of fourscore persona 
were inquiring the way to Zion, widi diehr fiicesthitherwanL 
From what motive others were solicitous to join die aociety, 
it is hard to say ; but Mr. Pearce observes, that ^^ be was 
^' obliged to be very careful in admitting members ; odier- 
*' wise, he should soon have hundreds of impc<^)er persons." 
Among diose who were admitted, the greatest part were 
<miaments to their profession; and expressed diemselvea 
<:learly in their knowledge of divine things, and in their ad- 
wmces in the christian life. 

. To prevent, if possible, the completion of die chapel, 
much opposition was made to its fvogress. Some of those 
who had attended the preaching, and seemed in earnest for 
the salvation of their souls, suffered diemsehres to be in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of others, and 80c»i grew indif- 
ferent ; and others vt'ei e prevailed upon to withhold their 
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*S!ibscriptionii. With some, the dilute of their crops was 
assigned as the cause of their dereliction; and in several 
instances^ their observations were founded on fact. The 
building, nevertheless, went on; and before the month of 
sTuly it was covered in. Its dimensions were sufficiently 
lai^e to contain six or seven hundred persons ; but the causes 
which have been mentioned occasioned a debt, that after- 
wards created some embarrassments. It was opened on the 
l6th of August ; a large congregation attended ; and every 
thing seemed to bid fair for.the permanency of the gospel in 
Barbadoes. 

But, in proportion as the work of God appeared to gain 
stability, persecution reared its head, and put on a most 
formidable aspect, " My enemies," says Mr. Pearce, " are 
toany, and some of them men of power; $o diat a very 
large party is formed against me, bodi in the town and in 
the country." Some of these had breathed out bloody 
threatenings against his person, and expressed their designs 
to demolish the tihapel. Occasionally, they came to the 
preaching, with intenti<»is to use personal violence; but 
"were restrained by that power, which " watches every num- 
*' bered hair, and all our isteps attends." To prevent the 
"slaves from receiving instruction, a report was industriously 
•circulated, injurious to our reputation, as though, under the 
"sanction of religion, our intentions were, to inculcate notions 
inimical to their conditions, and the interests of their masters. 
Surmises of this nature could not but inflame those, who, 
tlestitute of the power of grace, had before viewed our pro- 
gress with indifference, or even with partial ^approbation. 
Many, therefore, 6f the slaves, who had been in the society. 
Were compelled, by their masters, to abandon us, and enter 
'once more into Ae practice of those vices, from which they 
had but lately escaped. — It will be needless to expatiate on 
the morals of these men, who could so far invert the ord^ 
t>f things, as to represent vice as less criminal than religion. 

Nor were they^Satisfied with -forbidding the slaves, whom 
they claimed as their property, from attending. An asso- 
<;iated mob united their powers, to interrupt those on whom 
they had no claim ; as though it were an act of virtue to 
banish religion from the island. As a specimen of their 
proceedings, we select the following passage from one of 
Mr. Pearce's letters. " On the evening of Sunday the 
SOth of September, I began divine service at six o'clock ; 
but soon discovered, diat a large mob had assembled 
among the congregation^ with an apparent determination to 
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{frevent my preaching. I, nevertheless, continued for some 
time^ till the noise which they made became so intolerable, 
that I was compelled to desist. All was confiision and dis- 
order. With much difficulty we got them out of the chape). 
They then formed themselves into a large mob near thi^ 
door^ which they pelted widi stones, uttering, at the 5am<^ 
time, die most horrid imprecations ; neither did they disperse, 
until they were driven from the spot by the same weapons^ 
from some unknown hand. 

" On Wednesday, the 23d, I began preaching again, af 
Inalf past six o'clock ; ^ and, notwithstanding the uproar 
which had taken place on the preceding Sunday, the con- 
gregation was the largest I had seen, since I began to preach 

'in Barbadoes. Scarcely had I begun, before I discovered 
about a hundred of the same gang that had so disturbed us 
on the Sunday evening. To avoid all occasion of offence^ 
I carefully omitted dropping any expression which might 
furnish them with a pretence for givmg us any annoyance. 
They behaved, during the time of preaching, with more 
moderation than their appearance gave us reason to expect. 

.Scarcely, however, had I fini^d, before they appeared in 
their proper colors. Their language seemed to outrival that 
of the infernal regions. They stamped, they whistled, they 
roared, more like fiends than human beings. From the 
inside of the chapel they repaired to the outside of the 
door, at which place they took their stand, and assailed it 
in a most violent manner. Here they shouted,, threatened, 
swore, and discharged such voUies of stones, as made u» 
apprehensive that they would break open the door. Accom- 
panied by some friends, I ventured out among them, de- 
signing to note some whom we might be able to recognize, 
in order to bring them lo justice. After having finished 
their ineffectual vengeance against the door and hou^e, they 

■^retired amidst the noise of their own imprecations. Iq^, 
consequence of these interruptions, I applied to a magistrate 
for redress. He heard the statement with much apparent 
indignatioa against the rioters, issued warrants against several, 
and promised to do us justice. When die day of hearing 

.arrived, I appeared against them with several respectable 

. evidences, sufficient to substantiate the charge. The charges 
were proved with the most unquestionable certainty, But, 
alas ! all the redress we could obtain was the following : — 
" The offence was committed against A/mighty God; it, 
^ therefore, does not belong to me to punish /" 

^ That the triumphs of thpse men were equal to those which 
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would have followed an honorable a<;<]^uittaly it is needless- 
to mention. They felt themselves sanctioned by those, who 
should have suppressed their iniquitous, proceedings^ and 
considered it as a license for their renewal of depredations. 
Mr. Pearce was left with all his expenses to pay, — ^a prey 
to a lawless mob, '^ at once the scorn and pity of his foes." 
In consequence of this singular display of justice, the 
number of opposers increased, and persecution assumed 
new forms. To oppose the progress of the gospel, became 
a novel exertion of fashionable policy. Every door in the . 
country, which had, hitherto, been open, they endeavored 
to shut ; and it is with sorrow we add, that they were bu(, 
too successful in their attempts. To preach by candle-light 
after this affair^ was utterly impracticable : even an attempt 
of the society to sing a hymn,' was almost a call to arms^ 
Tie mob, ever ready for mischief on such occasions, in-, 
stantly surrounded the house; and, assailing it with stone8|: 
compelled the few who assembled instantly to withdraw. 
For Mr. Pearce to vehture without doors after night, was to: 
endanger his life. And even within, he was obliged to pro- 
vide himself with asms, to repel those midnight attacks 
which he much apprehended would terminate in his murder. 
But in the midst of these commotions, preaching by day- 
light still continued ; this, however, was but badly adapted 
to the conveniences of those who were disposed to hear* 
The congregations began visibly to decline ; and the numbenn 
in socie^ suffered a considerable diminution, through the 
commands of those imperious masters, who forbade their 
slaves to attend any more. In the country, the ^te of 
religion could scaixely be known with precision. The up-i 
roar which had taken place in theiiown had prevented Mr* 
Pearce from leaving it ; lest, on his return, he should find 
the newly-erected chapel a pile of rubbish, or a heap of 
ash^s. 

' -But these varied oppositions could not prevent the grace 
of God from operating in the hearts of those who clave to 
him. The society, in November, consisted of about forty 
members. These met regularly, and manif^st^d by their 
lives and conversation, tliat they had obtained something of 
the power of godliness, as well as its form ; and many of 
those who had been compelled to ^u\t th^ ^onpexion hu^ 
conducted themselves with so much ^t^grity and rectitude^ 
as to reflect ^ honor on that ^aus^ which they wer^ foi;bid? 
den to espouse. Towards the close of the year, a £^w 
more dared to bid defiance to ^e ^mp^st of per8<iiCU]Uoa| 
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which still continued to beat upon the little society, bj 
adding their names to those who had already declared for 
God. These, however, were all whites; prejudice and 
compulsion had so far entered into a league with respect to 
the people of color, that few would hear; and of these, 
fewer still came witii a design to worship God. Such a» 
had already joined the society, seemed to have counted the 
cost, so that they were not easily moved from the profession 
of dieir faith. The circumstances under which they harf 
entered, sufficiently vouched for the purity of their motives ;• 
and, regardless of the prevailing wickedness, they Continued 
to unite together in }ove, and to manifest that they were 
growing in grace. The whole society, at this time, con- 
sisted of forty-four members ; of whom forty, as Mr. Pearce 
expresses himself, " appc^ared in a fair Svay for glory."- 
Several of these had a clear evidence of their adoption ; and 
all the others were earnestly seeking the divine fav()r, while' 
their conduct afforded a sufficient proof that they wiere not 
deceived. " 

With the commencement of the year 1790, the noise of 
the rabble somewhat abated, and the congregations increased.' 
Not, indeed, that they bore any proportion, in their numbers/ 
to those who had filled the chapel when it was first opened;, 
but they were much more numerous than they had been' 
about a month before. And what was of infinitely more' 
importance than numbers, their habitual seriousness prevent-* 
ed them from disgracing the place of worship by tlieir pre- 
sence. In the month of February, so far was peace 
restored, that Mr. Pearce ventured to preach by candle-' 
light ; in consequence of which, the congregations instantly' 
augmented to what their original numbers had been^ before' 
the persecution had compelled them to desist from attending. 
Occasionally they were interrupted by some of their old 
disturbers ; but a wonderful change had taken place in the- 
people who regularly attended, which was evidently for the 
better. In general, they were remarkably serious, and ap-' 
peared to be influenced by those motives which should 
invariably urge us to worship God. In addition to this, the 
society grew more lively ; several were added to their num- 
ber, and a spirit of prayer seemed to prevail. The lips of 
three or four were opened to proclaim publicly for God, 
and to solicit his favors ; through which means, they were 
enabled to carry oil prayer-meetings in public ; while Mr. 
Pearce was engaged in other branches of the service of hi» 
Master, 
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The number in society, towards the end of Februai-v, 
amounted to sixty-seven ; of these, forty-two were in Bridge-: 
town, and the others in the country. But among them all, 
very few blacks were to be found. Forbidden by tlieip 
masters, on pain of corporal punishment, even those who 
were desirous of hearing were prevented from attending ; 
otherwise, Mr. Pearce gave it as his opinion, five or sii^ 
hundred would have been inquiring the way to Zion. 

As national prosperity but too frequently provokes war ; 
so the success of the gospel tended to irritate its enemies in 
Barbadoes. The tranquillity which we have described ex- 
cited envy where it should have produced emulation, and 
the work of God was once more to undergo a storm of per-* 
^ecution. It was on the 21st of March, that Mr. Pearce 
began divine service as usual. The congregation was large^ 
and the generality seemed disposed to hear with a becoming 
seriousness. While singing a hyinn, several young men 
entered the chapel with hostile appearances ; and their sub- 
sequent conduct plainly proved, that they only waited at 
favorable opportunity to begin a disturbance. During the 
first half hour, Mr. Pearce bore their interruption without 
stopping to notice their conduct * at length, their noise be- 
came so intolerable, as to overpower his voice. He then 
endeavored to silence them by expostulation ; but after 
making four or five inefiectual attempts, he was obliged to 
dismiss the congregation. On retiring from the chapel, 
those impudent disturbers were joined by others, who were 
together ' about a hundred, and formed a regular mob. 
Their first efforts were to break open the door with stones ; 
but finding it too strong to yield to their impressions, they 
ran agaitist it with the utmost personal violence. On find-^ 
ing the doot invulnerable, they turned their attention to a 
window that was over it, which fliey instantly demolished 
with stones. Mr. Pearce theii ventured out among them, 
to induce them to dekist, and to mark such as were most 
forward in thus violating the peace. While thus among 
them, several attempted to strike bim ; but though encircled 
with danger, he escaped unhurt. They, however, desisted 
from throwing stones ; but instead of dispersing, surrounded 
his dwelling-house, and manifested a determinatioii to leave 
l^eliind them some signal memorial of their exploits, IS'ever- 
theless, they at length retired, after wearying themselves 
with menacing parades, without doing any particular mis^ 
chief. 

Ojfi review^ing these flagrant insults, Mr. Pearce- deter- 
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mined once more to appeal to &e justice of the'isiland. ITe 
accordingly waited upon an attorney, and consulted two^ 
counsellors, who directed him to apply to two magistrates^ 
who, with tlie utmost readiness, issued dieir M^rrants against 
the offenders. The affair was brought to a hearing in the 
town-hall, and five of the rioters pleaded guilty. Conscious 
of their guilt, these culprits had. pn-eviously applied to Mr. 
Pearce, to have the matter accommodated without a hearing ; 
but the magistrates forbade any compromise from taking 
place. On their pleading guilty, they received a severe 
reprimand from the bench, and were dismissed, oq condition 
of dieir paying all the expenses of the day, and five out of 
the ten pounds which Mr. Pearce had given to the counsel* 
lors and attorney. This they performed ; acknowledging 
their offence, declaring themselves sorry for it, and pro- 
mising neither to interrupt him nor disturb the congregation 
any more. 

A decision so different from the former could not but 
make a sensible impression upcm all, and considerably dis-' 
aipate that spell of prejudice, which, with other causes, 
had hitherto shut the door through the country. An invita* 
tion was soon given to Mr. Pearce, to visit a planter in a 
distant part of the island. He went accordingly ; was re* 
ceived with the utmost politeness ; and preached diree ser-> 
mons; which, in no small degree, tended to dispel those 
unfounded calumnies, which false report had so industriously 
spread. But some of the rioters, availing themselves of his 
absence, assaulted the house in which his wife resided ; and^ 
assailing it with stones, struck Mrs. Pearce with such vio- 
lence, tfiat she was most severely hurt. The ddiinquents 
being uilknown, it was utterly impossible to bring them to 
justice ; nothing, therefore, remained, but to bear the injury 
with patience, and watch with vigilance the return of tnese 
depredators. In the midst of these unpleasant circumstances^ 
the members of society, though they did not increase, con-: 
tinned without wavering. They amounted to sixty-six ; and 
the rectitude of their behavior was such, as not only to afford, 
a striking contrast to the conduct of die mob ; but, in the 
eyes of the most considerate, to counteract the mischiefa 
which had resulted from their disturbances. 

In the year 1791, Mr. Pearce was succeeded in his mis^ 
sionary labors by Mr. Lumb, who found on his arrival, that, 
notwithstanding the wickedness and opposition which pre^ 
vailed, he had more places than he could possibly supply, 
with preaching* The white inhabitants of the town^ h^ 


describes as opinionative, and as entertaining an utter con* 
tempt for vital religion ; and on this account, they prevented 
their slaves from receiving any instruction. The planters in 
the country, he represents as being far more accessible ; so 
that, by unwearied application, he found means to remove 
prejudice from the minds of a great number. Seventeen 
estates he had the liberty constantly to attend ; but on the 
fruits of his labor, at this period, little or nothing can bo 
said. The number in society amounted to sixty-six ; so 
that no diminution or increase had taken place amidst all 
the vicissitudes to which they had been exposed. In respect 
to temporal circumstances, they were, in general, poor; 
but the heavenly riches which they possessed, enabled them 
to ornament their profession ; and many of them he found 
strong in faith, giving glory to God. Among the soldiers 
of the artillery, who were stationed on the island, a spirit of 
seriousness was visible ; but he could not obtain liberty to 
preach among them. As to himself, he describes his situa- 
tion as peculiarly dangerous; being, at once, exposed to 
the ridicule and laughter of thousands who were professed 
enemies, and to the allurements of otliers who were pro- 
fessed friends. Such was the appearance of Barbadoes in 

the year 1791. 

Nor-was the picture much enlivened in 1792. The field 
of action, it is true, was considerably enlarged ; for no less 
than twenty-six estates were opened to the Missionary ; which 
he regularly visited once every fortnight. But, unhappily, 
his visits were attended with little or no success. " The 
word of God," he observes, " seems like a stone thrown 
against a wall. The negroes, in general, are as much 
ashamed of religion as the whites ; and such a place for 
.holding divine things in contempt, I never saw before.'' 
The removal of the artillery-men from the island, had taken 
oflF many members from the society, which, with other 
causes, had reduced their number from sixty-six to fifty-one. 
Unhappily, it was not in numbers only that they were re- 
duced ; the removal of the soldiers had lessened die general 
stock of piety and zeal ; and the ridicule which came from 
.almost every quarter, made a deeper impression than had 
hitherto been perceived. Not, indeed, that any of the so- 
ciety were induced to fall into outward sin, or to neglect the 
.means of grace ; but that ardor, which had so conspicuously 
marked their conduct, was, visibly, on the decline with 
many, — a combination of causes had conspired to rob them 
;Of their strength. Still, however, vital religion h^d not 
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departed from them. A few wfere truly alive td Gb(J ; and 
hope^ the companion of faith and charity, induced Mr. 
liumb to think, that the remaining spark would become a 
flame, and overpowering opposition take a general spread. 

The year 1793, however, afforded a melancholy proof of 
the fallacy of human hopes, and the mutability of our mo^ 
sanguine expectations. On the 30th of July, Mr. Ghaham, 
who had been appointed to labor as a Missionary, ^ia.ii 
seized with a putrid fever, and died after the short illness df 
aix days. Prior to his illness and death, he waited on several 
planters in the country, but was refused adndittance to the 
slaves, on account of its being crop timey or harvest. Hfe 
was, however, only rejected with a " go thy way for this 
'^ time ; when I have a more convenient season 1 will call 
*^ for thee." But the convenient season never arrived; 
During two months, his labors wefe confined chiefly to 
Bridge-town, together with some occasional visits among 
those who were disengaged from the labors of the harvest. 
In the town, his exertions were blessed with success ; Srnd 
several souls were awakened^ and filled with resolutions to 
flee from the wrath to come. 

In the beginning of the year 1794, a considerable degree 
of tranquillity prevailed. But returning tranquillity did hot 
revive the prospects which had formerly appeared. ^^^'In the 
country, very few openings were found. A small degree of 
renewed attention to tlie word, seemed to be atvakened 
in the town ; but, few were added to the society, to supply 
the ravages which death continued to make. 

To add to the gloom which these scenes occasioned, Mr^ 
Pearce departed this life on the 1st of May, in his passage 
from Grenada to this island. Of the melancholy events his 
widow transmitted the following account : ** In great afllic- 
tion of mind, I write to you these few lines, to acquaint you 
with the death of my dear husband. He left Barbadoes on 
the 9th of February, for Grenada ; but would not consent 
that I should accompany him, on account of the war. From 
that island he wrote me word that he would come for me ; 
and meeting with an opportunity from thence to Martinico, 
and from thence to Barbadoes, he embraced it, that he 
might have seen how matters stood in this place. The vessel 
in which he sailed, touched at Martinico ; which place thejr 
left on Saturday, tile d6th of April. He was taken ill oh 
the Monday, and left this world on the Thursday following. 
My loss is great indeed ; but, I trust, far greater is his gain. 
The greatest desire of his soul was, to labor in the vineyard 
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of his Lord: However, God, who does all things well, 
has called him to his reward. Those M'ho were about him 
say, he died truly happy in the Lord, and exhorted them to 
prepare for their latter end, that death might find them as it 
then found him. Oh ! may I live as he lived, that I may 
die as he died ; so that we may meet at God's right hand, 
where griefs will be all done away, and parting be no 
more!'* 

Though Mr. Pearce, at the time of his death, was not 
stationed in Barbadoes, the intelligence of his departure 
from time to eternity greatly afflicted all who felt an interest 
in that work which he had been made chiefly instrumental 
in raising. The parties, who had previously been formed, 
united their testimony in favor of his integrity and rectitude, 
now that he was no more ; and even his enemies,, who had 
persecuted him in his life, revered his memory, and honored 
him in death. In short, by the sorrow which they expressed 
for his death, and by the acknowledgments which- they made 
of their belief in his piety, they condemned their own pre- 
vious conduct, and bore testimony to the inconsistency which 
formed their characters. 

. The year 1795 presents us with new members added to 
the society, without giving to it, on the whole, any increase* 
About twenty were united, in the space of a few months, to 
those who remained; but this number was insufficient to 
augment the society to its former amount. The whole, 
indeed, taken collectively, were very poor; and on this 
account, the sacred cause which they espoused, became 
rather the more contemptible in the eyes of those who knew 
not God. Even the negroes themselves (which was a most 
extraoi-dinary case ! ) were here prejudiced against us. Many 
of them were forward in pouring contempt upon religion, 
and in despising those who professed to be its friends. On 
these points, our Missionary in the island writes as follows : 
" The people are very poor in our society in this place. 
The work of God begins to prosper a little ; and I have 
some hope, that religion will, finally, prevail in Barbadoes. 
With regard to the poor negroes in this island, I have very 
little to hope at present. I believe some of the white people 
have prejudiced their minds against what is good. On this 
account, I preach to the white people chiefly. Among 
them, a few new places are open in the country ; many at- 
tend iu these places, and some meet in class. I think I 
have joined betvi^een twenty and thirty since I came to this 
place. I have one opening, at which we are ell astonished ; 
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and that is in the cciirt-house, ^vhere I preacli every Mcw^ 
'day evening to the prisoners. Mciny attend ; and prejudice 
seems to be on the decline ." 

Gloomy as the preceding prospects may appear^ they are 
not enlivened by the memorials of 17i)6. In the chapel at 
Bridge-town, but few, in comparison with former years, 
attended the preaching of the word ; and even among these, 
a want of reverence could not have been more conspicuous, 
had th6 chapel been a theatre, and the gospel nothing but a 
farce. Piety, indeed, had not forsaken the society; but 
their numbers, both in town and country, did not exceed 
fifty. In addition to this, though a few doors remained 
open in the country, by far the greater number were com- 
pletely shut. As to the town, the persecutions which had 
ragefd so violently in former years, were now nearly unknown; 
but they had given place to a more powerful weapon — a 
settled contempt for all sacred things. The chief appes^rance 
of seriousness that remained, was visible in the country. 
But even this was only transient. While the word was 
delivering, it seemed to make an impression ; but, alas ! 
like the morning cloud and the early dew, it vanished away, 
so that no traces were to be found. Yet, even in the midst 
of these unpromising appearances, the suggestions of hope 
excited to perseverance. And, although it was against hope, 
the Missionaries believed in hope ; and a persuasion, that 
the bread which had been cast upon the waters would be 
found after many days, detained them, even when reason 
directed them to depart. The few souls who had chosen 
God for their portion, were precious in his sight ; these, if 
abandoned, must have been exposed to dangers, from which, 
as ministers, it was our duty to shelter them ; and hence 
arose our inducement to wait with patience 'the arrival of 
better days. 

In the year 1797, the spirit of hearing, which had 
hitherto been subject to many vicissitudes, was visibly on 
the decline. In the town, rarely more than forty persons 
were to be found in the regular congregations. These were 
chiefly whites ; and of them, thirty were members of the 
society. In the country places, the congregations seldom 
amounted to more than ten or twelve ; and through the 
whole island, exclusively of Bridge^town, the members of 
society did not exceed twenty-one. This gloomy aspect 
begat within us some serious thoughts of quitting the island 
altogether. The same motives, however, which had thus 
far urged us to perseverance, induced us to continue out 
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exertions, from a hope, rather than an expectation, that the 
work would still take a more favorable turn, and that ere 
long we should behold a harvest of many souls. 

In the year 1798, a few Mulattoes jomed the society, 
and genuine piety seemed to revive. But, notwithstanding 
this addition, the original number could not be kept up. 
The removal of Mr. James Alexander, the Missionary, who 
had'been stationed in the island, pls^ced those who were truly 
pious, in a distressing situation ; — without any public preach- 
ing, and without any one either to advise them in their dif- 
ficulties, or to console them amidst the trials to which they 
were exposed. " We now (says a pious member) hold 
prayer-meetings, on such nights as the classes do not meet. 
You may now judge what our situation must be. We have 
not a man to come forth to hold up the hands of the weak, 
as those in society live many miles distant from Bridge-town ; 
and others, to whom we looked for assistance, have turned 
their backs upon us. I hope you will take into consideration 
our present distress, and send us one to our relief. The 
Lord has reserved to himself, in this barren soil, a few who 
are devoted to him ; and I trust that the bread which has 
been cast upon the waters will be gathered at the last. 
There are several who seem to be inquiring the road to Zion, 
who, I trust, when the shame of the cross is a little over- 
come, will embrace the truth.** The letter from which the 
above extract is taken, is dated the IQth of April. At thi« 
time, the whole society in the town consisted of no mor^ 
than thirty-six; of these, thirty were white women, the 
odier six were men of color. Of those who were scattered 
tluough the plantations, no just estimate could be given. 

In the month of February 1799, some Missionaries, on 
their passage to other islands, touched at Barbadoes, which 
had now been deprived of preaching for nearly one year. 
On makuig inquiries, they were conducted to some pious 
persons, who had held fast their integrity. Though their 
visit was exceedingly transient, one of them delivered a ser- 
mon to a few precious souls, who were hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. These forsaken sheep had 
conb'ived to keep up prayer-meetings in a regular manner, 
and God had acknowledged and blessed -their endeavors. 
Christian af&ction, and brotherly love, had cemented them 
together by the most indissoluble ties; and God, in the 
midst of their solitude, had consoled them with manifestations 
of his love. 

liut these remarks will not apply to all who once rai^ 
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well. Throi^fh the abounding of iniquity^ die love of many 
had waxed cold. Even some^ who were once pillars in the 
house of God^ had again shaken hands with the world, and 
joined those whose chief delight was to traduce his people. 
In the country, all had forsaken the assembling of themselves 
together, either for public or private prayers ; the necessary 
consequence of which negligence was, that they visibly 
dechued from the life and power of godliness. Such are 
ihe fatal effects which result from a famine of the word. 

In the year 1800, the people of Barbadoes were again 
favored with the sound of the gospel ; but to the general 
mass, even of those who heard, the word delivered sounded 
like idle tales. They were, therefore, again forsaken towards 
the close of the year, and had no more preaching for three 
months. 

In the month of March 1801, Mr. Hawkshaw, and some 
other Missionaries, touched at Barbadoes on their passage 
to some other island. Mr. H. gives the following account 
of the state of religion. '^ On the 6th of March, our ship 
eame to anchor before Bridge-town. In the afternoon, bro- 
ker B. and I weiit on shore, expecting to spend a few 
hours with the Missionary on the island ; but, to our great 
surprize, we found that the place was wholly 'without a 
preacher ; as he had locked up the chapel, sent the key into 
the country, and had retired about three months since, either 
to Antigua or St. Kitt's. Several of the dear people who 
felt the famine of the word, requested one of us to stay. 
Confident of acting in the line of duty, I acceded to their 
proposal^ and got my things on shore accordingly. From 
that time to the present (March 24th) I have been laboring 
to obtain a knowledge of the real state of the society. In 
Bridge-town, there are about twenty-five who have kept 
themselves together, and who, I believe, are truly sincere. 
In the country, I conceive, there are not more than five or 
six ; and they are so dispersed, that I know not where to 
find them. Only three places are open to us in the country. 
As to the town, we are threatened with persecution ; on 
which account, I do not think we shall be able to have 
preaching in the evening in the chapel; but, perhaps^ we 
may in some private house." 

As the year advanced, Mr. Hawkshaw, through indefati- 
gable labor, collected together several of tliose who had 
Meandered from the fold ; and with them some others were 
induced to seek the favor of God. But these dawnings of 
brighter days awakened the spirit of persecution, which had 
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been anticipated. He was much disturbed for three or four 
weeks; till being able to detect some of the ringleaders^ they 
were brought before the magistrates. The decisive steps 
Avhich were thus taken^ soon procured peace ; this gave a 
new countenance to the congregation ; so that a revival of 
the work seemed once more to correspond with those hopes 
which had begun to languid even in the most sanguine. la 
the course of this year, Lord Seaforth arrived at Barbadoes, 
as Governor of the island. Mr, Hawkshaw waited on him, 
was received with the utmost politeness, and assured of his 
protection. He added at the same time, *' I shall be happj 
*^ to hear of your success." But, though the prospects 
began thus to flatter, several unfavorable circumstances 
tended to counteract their efficacy. Tlie chapel in Bridge- 
town, through use, through disuse, and violent treatment, 
was much out of repair ; and in addition to this, it was 
found far too large for the accommodation of the congrega- 
tions that had attended for several preceding years. Ihis 
suggested the necessity of disposing of it, and purchasing 
with the money one that should be more suitable, and 
erected in a place less exposed to public annoyance. Cal- 
culations were made accordingly ; and another trial was to 
be given to the inhabitants of Barbadoes. 

Mr. Hawkshaw continued in Barbadoes during the year 
1802, and God was pleased to bless his labors in an abun- 
dant manner to many souls. A new chapel, however, was 
not biiilt ; but the old one was repaired, and rendered much 
more commodious, in every respect, during his stay. The 
society also increased in number, and, above all, in grace. 
About forty regularly attended to receive the sacrament, * all 
of whom, except four, were members of the society. In 
addition to this, Methodism became more reputable in the 
eyes of the public ; and but few things happened to disturb 
iheir peace. 

Mr. Hawkshaw, through the delay of Mr. Bradnock, who 
had been appointed to succeed him, continued in the island 
till the conclusion of the year 1803, before he proceeded to 
Grenada, die place of his destination. It was in the begin- 
ning of the year 1803, that he wrote the preceding account, 
respecting the condition of the society, and the state of the 
work at large, as it appeared to him in the year 180£. An 
unwillingness to leave the infant society exposed, without a* 
preacher, was the inducement Avith him to wait, if possible, 
the arrival of his successor ; and his presence contributed 
not a little to establish the work which had been beguu. 
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During this year, the society, though far from being so large 
as coald be wished, was more respectable, all cirqumstances 
considered, than could have been eiipected. Their numbers 
were much the same as those stated in the preceding year ; 
but with this addition, that an advance in experimental reli- 
gion, and the practice of piety, was visible in all. 

1 hrough a combination of circumstances wliich retarded 
his embarkation, Mr. Bradnock did not leave England till 
late in the autumn of 1803, and did not reach Barbadoes 
till the 21 St of March 1804. Prior to this, Mr. Hawkshavr 
had departed for Grenada, and the sad effects of his removal 
were severely felt at the time that Mr. Bradnock arrived. 
Of this the following letter, dated April 30, 1804, will give 
us the best account. 

** Here," Mr. B. observes, '* I found a lai^e island, 
with more than one hundred and twenty thousand souls ; 
but only twenty-four in our society, with about forty hearers, 
and a debt of thirty pounds for some repairs lately made. 
But many are the hindrances with which the work of God 
in Barbadoes has had long to contend. We have not a 
convenient chapel, nor a burying*ground ; and have no house 
lor the preacher. For that which was formerly occupied 
by the preachers, adjoining to the chapel, is now possessed 
by others, who have it in their power (on account of our 
windows opening into their yard), to prevent our private, 
and annoy our public, means of grace. Brother Hawkshaw 
liath, for three years past, lived at one of our black friend's 
houses, paying forty pounds per year for his board, which 
is reckoned a small sum in this country. You are not unac- 
quainted with the West Indies ; in particular, with regard to 
tlie enmity of some men against the faithful ministers of 
Christ, and the very great attention paid to the dead in these 
islands. It has been said, not only in Barbadoes, but also 
in other islands, ** If you go to the Methodist chapel, you 
^^ ehall not be interred in the church-yard." And the fear 
of this prevents many from hearing the word. This, un- 
doubtedly, would be removed, had we a buiyuig-place of our 
own. 1 he want of this prevents our having many to hear. 

" On the 18th of April, I visited the Honorable President, 
and prerieuted to him my credentials and certificate with the 
city seal. He acted the part of a worthy magistrate, pro- 
niiiiicg me the enjoyment of every privilege due to my office, 
and every encouragement in his power to give. As I had 
called upon one of the peace-officers the Sabbatli before, 
with a view to prevent dancing and drum-beating, I informed 
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bis Excellency of the same ; he said, '^ 6 j all means they 
** should be prevented." He then gave me an order, in 
writing, to command all constables to discharge their dutT> 
in preventing stores from being opened, as well as dancing, 
on the Lord's day. He asked me whether I intended to 
baptize any of the people of color ? I informed him I did, 
as soon as I could procure a burying-ground. He wished 
me very much success in my undertaking ; observing, " he 
" was sorry to say, there were so many thousands in Barba- 
*^ does, who were little regarded in that respect." I then 
took my leave, and went to deliver my orders to the con- 
stables, thankful to God and to our king for our good con- 
stitution. I have accompanied the constables these two 
Sundays, in order to stimulate them to their duty. We 
have had good success, and no opposition as yet. I had a 
very large congregation on the last Sabbath-day, and have 
begun to build pews in our inconvenient chapel, if, by any 
means, I may induce some more to attend to hear the word 
which is able to save their souls. I have also visited the 
country once, and have had a very kind reception at the 
house of a friend, where I preached in the evening to a large 
and well-behaved congregation. There is a prospect of aA 
opening in many places in the country ; but I have no 
horse, and cannot go, except where 1 have one sent for 
me.'' 

Such was the scene, and such were the prospects, which 
presented themselves to Mr. Bradnock soon after his arrival 
m Barbadoes. Nor did these prospects flatter to delude, 
Kke some others which had appeared to his predecessors. 
In the* month of November, some of the members of the 
society in Bridge-town favored us with the following ac- 
count : 

^* God has been pleased to bless the work under our 
present pastor, Mr. Bradnock, in a remarkable manner. 
Divisions which unhappily existed in our little church, 
have, through his unwearied exertions, been healed ; back- 
sliders have been reclaimed, and the number in society 
increased. The Almighty hath so blessed his labors, that 
doors are now opening in the country to receive the gospel ; 
and a brother, out of love to the cause, has freely offered 
a piece of land, for the purpose of erecting a chapel thereon^ 
and also for a burying-ground. Mr. Bradnock seems par- 
ticularly suited to do good in this country. He is even 
much encouraged, as well as protected, by the civil power— 
a privilege not so fully enjoyed by his predecessors. All 
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things are going on nvell ; for ^vhich blessings ivhile we are 
grateful to him as the instrument, we desire to give glory 
to God." 

Liberal as the offer of the land was, Mr. Bradnock found 
himself under the painful necessity of declining to accept it, 
through the poverty and pecuniary embarrassments of the 
society : — it was useless to begin a chapel without having 
the means to finish it. 

Through the persecutions which had prevailed, night- 
preaching had been given up for many years prior to the 
arrival of Mr. Bradnock ; but the flattering prospects with 
which he found himself encircled, induced him, towards the 
close of the year, to attempt its re-establishment. In his 
first endeavors he was very much annoyed ; and two offenders 
were taken before the magistrates. These gentlemen, to 
their honor be it spoken, were much inclined to do justice ; 
but on a promise of good behavior in future, from the offen- 
ders, proceedings were dropped, and they were forgiven. 
This lenity, however, only served to excite others to renew 
the disturbances ; so that it was found expedient to resort 
to more rigorous measures. Three were accordingly bound 
over to the Great Sessions, to answer the charges brought 
agauist them'. The methods which were taken by Mr. 
Bradnock and his friends, soon convinced the rioters that 
they were in earnest. This brought them to submission, 
and to sue for mercy. The prosecution was accordingly 
dropped, in consequence of their making a public acknow*- 
ledgmeut in the papers, and paying the expenses, which, 
taken in the aggregate, fell but little short of one hundred 
apd fifty pounds. This decisive step terminated their carear 
of interruptions ; and the pious society, which consisted of 
forty-nine members, closed the year in peace. 

Mr. Richard Pattisson succeeded Mr. Bradnock in the 
year 1805. He found the society nearly in the same state 
in which his predecessors had left it. The congregation was 
rather large than respectable ; since many attended for no 
other purpose but to create disturbances, and shelter them- 
selves from detection under the cover of darkness. The 
night-preaching, which had been revived, Mr. Pattisson, 
nevertheless, endeavored to continue; but such noise and 
confusion, he declares, he had never witnessed before. ^^ The 
magistrates," he observes, '^ are kind, and would certainly 
punish any one we could recognize ; but it is hard to say 
who are the disturbers ; as most of the congregation seem 
influenced by one spirit, and are determined to oppose. 
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.fittt the Lord Is able to still the ragings of the people. It 
seems, the only probable way of doing good, is to contirn^^ 
the ni^t-preachuig.'' With respect to th» country, liSs 
views were^ by no means, so sanguine as diose of his pre* 
decessor ; and, indeed^ the instability which had been so 
often found, afforded but too much room for a diversity of 
opinions^ On the whole, the members of society through 
the island, who amounted to nearly fifty, were orderly, pious, 
and steadfast: the mob were always ready to create dis^ 
torbances ; the congregations were unstable ; and the people, 
in general, utterly averse to the gospel. 

The year 1806 afforded little or no probability of eoh- 
largmg die sphere of action. '^ People of all descriptions," 
says Mr. Pattisson, " seem utterly averse to preaching, and 
oppose the gospel. We have sometimes a number of white 
people who attend ; but it is astonishing to see with what 
indifference they sit under the word, and what contempt 
they manifest." The society, this year, consisted of twenty 
whites and twenty-one persons of color; so that, on the 
whole, the number rather declined. Among these mi^t be 
found, two or three who halted between two opinions ; but 
all besides seemed quite in earnest for the 'salvation of their 
souls. 

The bad success which had attended the preaching of the 
word in this island, afforded but indifierent encouragement 
for us to persevere^ with any hope of success, in ]|fais unfruit- 
ful part of our work. But the few pious souls who had 
borne up under a tempest of persecution, which, in various 
forms, had assailed them for years, forbade us to abandon 
them to the dangers with which they were surrounded. Mr. 
Pattisson, being about to return to Europe, was succeeded 
by Mr. Robinson, who providentially reached the island a 
little before his departure from it. This administered no 
§mail degree of joy to the few pious worshippers, who even 
trembled at their approaching separation from the preaching 
of the word. A gleam of hope was excited, by the prospect 
of a new opening in the country, as a Mr. Harding, who 
had long been our sincere friend, had purchased an estate, 
on which were about one hundred and forty negroes. To 
these negroes the Missionaries could have free access : and 
we flattered ourselves, that if God should be pleased to 
bless his word among them, the proprietors of other estates, 
beholding the reformation which ha^ J[}een wrought, might 
be induced, from motives of interestj, tQ invite the MissicHi- 
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aries to enter a door, which better principles could not per- 
suade them to open. 

Encoun^ed by these prospects, and animated by these 

-hopes, Mr. Robinson entered upon his labors, in expecta- 

'tion of obtaining the divine blessing on his exertions. The 
society and congregations, both in town and country, were 
hi nearly the same state as that M'hich has been already 
described. The former did not amount to fifty members, 

•but these were pious ; the numbers of the latter wcire con- 
tinually varyii^, many of whom had reached a maturity in 
wickedness, and were possessed of stability in opposing tfa^ 
diings of God. 

Unhappily, the appearances of 1807 did not answer the 

. expectations of the preceding year. The labors of Mr. 
Robinson, during the former part of the year, were not 
crowned with any remarkable successes, lliough indefati- 
gable in his exertions, the society rather declined in numbers ; 
so that, the last returns stated diem to amount to no more 

rthan thirty-six; of whom, twenty-three were whites, and 
thirteen colored people and blacks. 

To heighten the afflictions of this riemnant of the society, 
and apparently to withdraw the sound of the gospel from 
the island, it pleaded God, in his inscrutable judgments, to 
call Mr. Robmsbn to his eternal reward. This melancholy 
event took place on tlie 17th of July 1807, ofwhiqh Mr. 

• Harding has favored us with the following account : " On 

Thursday, the £d instant, Mr. Robinson rOde to brother 

Chapman's, about seven miles from Bridge-tovni ; and in 

the evening preached. He exerted himself much during the 

discourse, which was observed to be more solemn and enef* 

getic than usual ; and aftfer singing several hymns with the 

^family, retired to rest in good spirits, and, appaiently, in 

(good health. When he arose next morning, h*e complained 

:of severe indisposition, and was prevailed upon to return 

again to bed. On medical aid being called in, he was found 

to be in a bilious fever. Every mean was made use of for 

•his recovery, but without effect ; the disease was irresistible, 

.and raged with increased violence ; but he bore his suffering 

with great firmness, and true Christian fortitude. One 

night during his illness, he observed to one who sat by his 

i bed-side, that it was strongly impressed on his mind, if the 

Lord should spare him, to speak from Acts xxvii.^ £3, 24 ; 

on which passage he made some remarks. On another 

•occasion,. at the near approach of death, he observed, (allud- 
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ing to his agony) '^ It is a Hard thing to die, but I shall be 
^' more than conqueror." His last request was, ^* Praise 
'^ God on my account^ for I have not a doubt of my accept** 
'' ance." In the article of death, he represented a glorious 
scene to those around him : suddienly rising upon his knees 
in the bed, he stretched forth his hands, and lifting his eyes 
towards heaven, exclaimed aloud— ^^ I am more than con* 
" queror, I am more than conqueror/' and instantly gave 
up the ghost. May I die like him, and may my last end be 
like his. 

" WILLIAM HARDING/' 

Such are the mysterious dispensations of the Almighty. 
In this vale of tears, we are called to walk by faith, and not / 

by sight, — to behold effects abstracted from their causes, — 
and to survey detached facts, without being able to trace 
their connexion with the moral government of the world. 
In the kingdom of nature, the way of God is in the whirl- 
wind ; * and in the kingdom of grace^ his judgments and 
forbearance are past finding out. The inhabitants of 
Barbadoes have long heard the invitations which have 
been given them to repentance ; and both judgments and 
mercies have been displayed towards them m a most sin- 
gular manner ; yet .have they not returned to me^ saith 
die Lord. 

Inundations, drought, and hurricanes, have more than 
once visited their shores ; and death has so repeatedly 
knocked at their doors, that the sound is become too fa- 
miliar to permit them to perceive the warnings which are 
given. The pestilence may, perhaps, be soon commissioned 
to ravage an ungrateful territory, to sweep away the in- 
habitants, and desolate the land. These judgments may 
induce the survivors to regret their neglect of that gospel, 
which they have so long despised, and urge them to call 
for mercy, when God may refuse to give them an answer. 
The death of Mr. Robinson left them without a preacher ; 
and the little pious flock without a shepherd, in the midst 
of a wilderness, exposed to dangers from which nothing 
but divine grace can preserve them. But he, in whom 
they have learned to trust, well knows how to succour them 
in the midst of temptation ; and if they cleave to him, he 
will work a way for their escape. May God give the in- 
habitants at large to know, in the day of their visitation, 
the things that belong to their peace, before they are for 
ever hidden from their eyes ! 
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The Mediodist G^nference, however^ is still determined 
to retain its hold of this populous, but unfruitfid island; 
and, therefore, we continue in hope, that its^ exertions 
will, at last, be abundantly blessed by our long-suffering 
and gracious God and Saviour. Some fiirdier, but veij 
brief account, of the work in Barbadoes, will be laid before 
our readers in the Apfendix. 
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HISTOEY OF TOBAGO. 


Extent. — SittMtian. — Appearance. — Primary inhabitants^ 
"^^riginal settlements. — Fidssitudes.^^Captures.'^Cli- 
mate.'^Fertility^'-^Productions. — Present inhabitants. — 
Attempts of the Moravians to establish a Mission on the 
island* 
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HIS little islted, the utmost, length of which does not 
exceed thirty-two miles, nor its breadth nine miles, is situated 
in ir Irf north latitude, and in 60' 30' west longitude. 
It lies more to the east than any of the other islands, except 
Barfoadoes, and is at an equal distance, of about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, from that island and from the 
Spanish main. The climate is more temperate, considering 
its proximity to the equator, than that of some other islands 
at a greater distance from it. And besides this exemption 
from suffocating heats, it has likewise the advantage of not 
being so subject to those dreadful hurricanes, which some- 
times lay waste entire plantations, demolish houses, and 
destroy die shipping, in other parts of the West Indies. The 
fertility of the soil ; the beauty of the country, variegated by 
hills and valleys, and abundantly watered by rivers and 
spiings ; and the safe position of its bays and creeks, both 
for navigation and shelter, render it at once convenient and 
agreeable both for residence and commercial pursuits. By 
whom this island was first discovered, it is now both useless 
to inquire, and impossible to know. It is highly probable 
that it was once inhabited by the savage tribes ; but that 
these were ever very numerous, admits of considerable doubt. 
If traditions, which have been brought from the contiguous 
continent, may be thought deserving of credit, we shall 
learn from them that the island was originally peopled by a 
warlike race, who were perpetually engaged in conflicts with 
the inhabitants of the neighboring shores ; and that, after 
innumerable contests, the numbers of the latter prevailed 
over die valor of the former, and compelled them to abandon 
a spot which they had defended from generation to genera- 
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tion, and to seek in the adjacent islands an asylum which 
this was destined to yield them no more. 

The period in which it was abandoned, is as micertain as 
the occasion which we have mentioned. This much however 
is clear, that the victors, satisfied with having expelled the 
vanquished, abandoned the territory from which they had 
compelled them to retire, without attempting to turn it to 
any advantage, or even to take it into their possession. It 
was in the year 1 6d£, while the nations of £ur<^e were 
ranging the American seas in pursuit of dominion and wealth, 
that some natives of Flessingen fixed their eyes upon Tobago. 
These adventurers were about two hundred in number. At 
this period it seemed to be abandoned and neglected by all, 
and lay without either inhabitant or claimant. This circum- 
stance gave encouragement to the Dutch in founding tfaeii 
infant colony^ and induced them to beli^r^ that diey should 
be permitted to settle, without meeting with any to obstruct 
then* intentions, or dispute their rights. But in these con- 
jectures they were miserably mistaken. 

The Spaniards who inhabited Trinidad no sooner obtained 
intelligence of this intended settlement, than they grew jea- 
lous of their enterprizing neighbors ; and from an appre- 
hension that they would penetrate their secrets in exploring 
the banks of the Oronooko, which at this time were uought 
to contain beds of gold, they fixed a resolution to attack 
and destroy them. The savages who inhabited the neigh- 
boring parts of the continent had already suffered so. much 
from the Spaniards, as to view with the utmost detestation 
every stranger who bore the name of European. These 
were easily prevailed upon to assist in the destruction of 
their new invaders ; not because they loved the Spaniards, 
but because the death of every stranger rendered the num- 
ber of their common enemies smaller. The savages of 
Trinidad, and the cannibals of the continent, soon embarked 
on their murderous expedition. They assailed the new 
settlers in a moment when they had no expectation of hos- 
tility, and were but too successful in their undertaking. 
Whoever was so unfortunate as to fall within the reach of 
either was sure to suffer death. The colonists, unable to 
make any effectual resistance, soon became the victims of 
their merciless assassins ; the greater number bled beneath 
their sabres ; and the few who escaped the general carnage, 
to preserve the mournful memorials of their sufferings, betook 
themselves to the forests^ there to wait a favorable oppor- 
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tunity to abandon an island which had promised riches^ but 
lured them to destruction. 

The island, thus robbed of its inhabitants, was instantly 
abandoned by its conquerors, and once more consigned over 
to solitude. In this situation it remained upwards of twenty 
years, till the circumstances of the calamity were nearly 
forgotten. In 1654 the Dutch made a second attempt; 
but their successes were neither more permanent nor more 
advantageous. In I666 they were attacked by us, and once 
more dispossessed of the island. But the conquerors were not 
permitted to reap the fruits of their victory ; they were at- 
tacked in their turn by the arms of France, and compelled 
to resign their possessions into the hands of their new inva- 
ders. Lewis XIV. having at this time more territory than 
he could either people or defend, permitted, on this occasion, 
his' ambition to give way to his avarice. He restored the 
island to its ancient possessors the Dutch, who sent thither 
one thousand two hundred inhabitants to clear and cultivate 
the lands. Hiese colonists, placing in the French monarch 
more confidence than his conduct deserved, immediately 
began to cultivate tobacco, indigo, and cotton ; to which 
diey added a few sugar plantations, and flattered themselves 
with the prospect of a productive harvest, to reward them 
for the sufferings of their countrymen and their own personal 
toils. 

But these prospects, like the former, only flattered to 
delude. The ambition of the French monarch, which had 
been at variance with his avarice, and had given the island 
to the Dutch when it was wrested from us, now conspired 
to rob them of the territory which his specious generosity 
had previously bestowed. In the year 1&77 the French 
equipped a formidable fleet, the command of which was 
given to D' Estrees, and sent it into these seas to capture 
Tobago. The Dutch, prior to its sailing, had been apprized 
of their intention, and dispatched a naval force to protect 
the colonists, and oppose the assailants. It was in the 
month of February that these fleets fell in with each other, 
when a most desperate engagement ensued. In this conflict 
every ship was dismasted, twelve vessels were burned, and 
many others sunk. Those which escaped were reduced to 
mere wrecks ; and scarcely a sufficient number of seamen^ 
was left alive to conduct any of them into their respective 
ports. The French, after meeting with such a severe repulse, 
were by no means in a condition to pursue the object of 
Aeir voyage. It was relinquished accordingly ; and Tobago 
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escaped for the present the subjugation with which it Mfi0 
threatened. 

' The pride of Lewis, irritated at this disappointment and 
disgrace, determined to make another effort to wipe oiF the 
dishonor which he thought had tarnished the Justre . of hiA 
arms in the eyes of Europe. In the monlb of December^ 
in the same year, another expedition was fitted out under 
the direction of the same commander. This reached the 
destined spot without meeting with any impediment to arrest 
its progress, or counteract its <lesign. The troops landed 
without much opposition ; but they found that every prepa- 
ration was made to give them a warm reception. Both 
parties began an engagement which they supported with the 
utmost bravery ; well knowing that the fate of the bland^ 
under Providence, depended on its issue. Victoiy for a 
considerable time hovered in suspense, till a shell, thrown 
from the camp of the assailants into that of the defendersy 
blew up their powder magazine, and decided the business. 

The colonists, having the means of defence no longer iii 
their power^ were compelled to submit to the mercy of di^ir 
invaders. Unhappily, they found but a small portion of 
this ingredient. The conquerors, provoked at U*eir resist- 
ance, and determined to revenge their former defeat, treated 
them with a degree of rigour which was unexpected, if not 
unexampled. The fortifications were dismantled ; the plan^ 
tations and houses were consumed with fire ; the ships in 
the harbor, with their respective cai^oes, were seized ; and 
the inhabitants were carried off the island. Finding iiothing 
more which seemed capable of destruction, the victors aban* 
> doned the prize for which tliey had been so eagerly contend- 
ing, and Tobago was once more consigned over to that 
solitude in which it was first discovered. In the peace which 
followed, France was confirmed in this useless possession; 
and more than half a century passed by before a single 
person was sent to inhabit it. 

To justify this indolence, which merited more contempt 
than the defeat which the' French had sustained in their first 
endeavors to take it, they spread a report, diat what they 
had captured by their arms, and secured by the treaty of 
peace, was little better than a barren rock, unworthy their 
regard, and but ill calculated to realize their expectations^. 
Our government, however, were not to be deluded with 
such reports, which they well knew were founded on false- 
hoods. The time during which they had had it in their posses- 
sion was indeed but short, but it was sufficient to enabl* 


tfaem to ascertain the feet. They knew its importance, and 
only waited a favorable mommt to convince the world in 
what light it was viewed by them. The war which almost 
immediately succeeded^ furnished them with this oppor- 
tunity ; and they once more took possession of Tobago, not 
so much by way of conquest, as to assert the former rights 
on which diey founded dieir pretensions to possession. The 
peace which took place in 1763, guaranteed this much-dis- 
puted claim, and laid the foundation of the first permanent 
colony that, through a train of disastrous circumstances, had 
ever been permitted to flourish within its shores. , 

We must not, however, imagine, because the French 
sent out no colonists to settle on this island whiie it was in 
^eir possession, that it was entirely destitute of inhabitants 
when our government asserted its almost forgotten claims. 
Through the long period of fifty years, a great number of 
solitary individuals had removed thither from difierent places, 
through a variety of causes. These had begun plantations 
in many parts ; but none pretended to have any other claim 
upon the lands which they held, than that which arose from 
undisputed possession. The island, it was admitted by all, 
belonged at that time to France ; and as such, they acknow- 
ledged themselves to be French subjects. They lived in a 
kind of peaceable anarchy ; they derived no protection from 
the mother-country, and they paid no tribute to it; their 
ambition led them no farther, than to procure for themselves 
a scanty sustenance ; and they were chiefly indebted for their 
safety to their poverty. 

On the arrival of our countrymen the face of things 
assumed another aspect. They did not attempt to drive the 
former settlers from their plantations ; but, by incorporating 
them among themselves, placed them <hi a more permanent 
footing, and broke ofi" their dependance upon France. Un- 
fortunately, our countrymen^ on their arrival, began their 
settlements on the leeward side of the island; and thus 
exposed both themselves and their slaves to those pernicious 
€TOcts which the noxioud vapours blown over an extensive 
tract of land, rarely fail to produce in that country. The 
consequences of this imprudent step immediately followed. 
A dreadful mortality prevailed, and the whole colony was 
brought into a desponding state. Convinced by experience 
of an error which their prudence should hdve foreseen, they 
i^moved to the windward, and found the air more salubrious. 
Here thi^ hegm their plantations, and laid the foundation 
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of that pi'osperity which the island has siAce attuned ; or, 
rather, continues to the presmt hour to anticipate. 

To expedite the cultivation of the soil, me proprietors, 
soon after Tobago came into our possession, exposed the 
lands to sale. They were put up m lots of five hundred 
acres each ; and, to prevent monopoly, no purchaser was 
permitted to en^oss more than a single portion. Unhap- 
pily, the formalities attending these sales rather retarded 
than promoted the settlement in its early periods ; for, 
though the title was known to be unquestionable, and the 
quality of the lands excellent, not more than forty thousand 
acres could find purchasers during the first three years after 
we'^were confirmed in our possesion by the peace of 1763. 
The price was inconsiderable ; not amounting to much more 
than twenty shillings per acre ; and the money was to be 
paid by instalments at different periods, when it was pre- 
i^umed the proprietor would be able to make some returns 
from the productions of the soil. 

It was m consequence of these terilpting ofiers, joined to 
die natural advantages of the island, that several rich mer- 
chants of Bristol and London were induced to advance 
considerable sums of m(Miey to their countrymen emigrating 
from England, and from the well-inhabited West India 
Islands, to settle at Tobago. The same inducements operated 
upon the minds of the emigrants, and led them to borrow 
the sums which were offered at a most exorbitant interest. 

From this union of industry and wealth, a considerable 
portion of the island was, in the space of twenty years. 
Tendered productive of many valuable commodities, such as 
were perfectly unknown in die former periods of its history. 
It was fast approaching towards perfection, when unhappily 
the vicissitudes of war once more threw it into the hands of 
the French in 1781 ; and their rights of conquest were con- 
iirmed by the definitive treaty of 1783. 

In the succeeding war, it was, however, again retaken by 
Admiral Sir John Laforey, and by theiand forces under the 
command of Major-General Cuyler, on the 13th of April, 
1793. At this time it was an easy conquest; for little 
resistance was made by4he inhabitants, some of the principal, 
planters being Englishmen, who, in virtue of a stipulation 
in their favor in Uie trea^ of 1783, had been allowed to 
remain on the island, and to keep their property under the 
old government of France. 

But the astonishing revolttti<Hi.in the French empire, 
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ivhich all Europe has behdd widi amaz^nlent, naturally 
tended to render all property questionable and insecure ; and 
this insecurity increased in these distant poss^ions, in pro- 
portion to the rapidity of those changes which succeeded each 
other in the parent state. The confiscations which were 
constantly taking place at home^ naturally suggested the idea 
of CGOifiscations abroad. The old government from which 
those grants had originated by virtue of which the British 
^ttlers held their property, had been abolished ; and, with 
that abolition, the only seciuity on which they stood dis- 
appeared. 

Nor were the French inhabitants placed in a more per- 
manent situation. They held their possessions by the same 
grants ; they felt with the same painful emotions the con- 
vulsions which threatened to destroy them ; and, in con- 
junction with the British, anxiously waited some favorable 
event through which they might avert the impending storm. 
In short, the dread of danger became the parent of dis- 
atfection ; and even the French, as well as the English, 
without much reluctance, surrendered the island into the 
hands of Sir John Laforcy. Even in the eyes of the French 
Republic, it was rather given up by the inhabitants^ than 
conquered by its invaders ; and as such, it was reclaimed and 
restored by the 3d article of the definitive treaty of peace in 
1802. 

It was not, however, destined to continue long under the 
French government. War was renewed between Great 
Britain and France in May 1803; and on the 1st of July, 
in the same year, Tobago again surrendered^ by capitulation, 
to the British forces commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Grinfield and Commodore Hood ; and under British do- 
minion, it is to be hoped, the island will long remain, s 

Tobago, before the accessible land was cleared of its 
tliick forests by the assiduity of our settlers, after the peace 
of 1 783, was one of the most unhealthy spots in the West 
Indies. This was owing in a great measure to large tracts 
of marshy land, which rendered the air extremely unwhole- 
some. These bogs they contrived to drain, though at an 
enormous expense, and with considerable labor. Of the 
sums which they had borrowed from thie London and Bristol 
merchants, at the exorbitant interest of eleven percent, a 
considerable porti<Hi was expended in the accomplishment 
of this necessary work ; but the soil, which was thus rescued 
from the stagnant waters, promised to repay them with an 
ai&ple compeosation. 
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For the last twenty years, the effects of those improve-' 
ments have been perceptible in the advantageous change of 
the atmosphere. In consequence^ the country has been 
highly cultivated, and the prosperity and health of the inha-; 
bitants have been n^idly increasing ; so that, with a few 
exceptions, this island may now be considered as very 
healthy. The situation of Scarborough, its capital, is re-* 
markably dry and declivous ; the houses are mostly separated, 
or, if joining, they are well disposed and ventilated ; and as 
the environs are neither much wooded, nor any where in- 
cumbered with wet or marshy ground, it cannot be consi- 
dered as unhealthy, in any other respect than that of its 
being to leeward of the unwholesome air of tlie bay of Ba- 
colet. 

This island is not, like most of the other Antilles, en- 
cumbered with stupendous inaccessible mountains. The . 
highest grounds rise only into agreeable and moderate hills,^ 
from which you descend into fertile vallies and extensive 
plains, shaded with a variety of lofty trees, which s^em as if 
planted by nature to protect the inhabitants, who walk under 
the spreading branches, from the scorching heat of the sun. 
The c^dar and palm trees are particularly distinguished for 
their extraordinary height and circumference, far exceeding 
those of the other islands. It is also remarkable for the 
great variety and abundance of its fruit-trees, the beauty 
and fragrance of its shrubs and flowers, and the plenty of 
culinary vegetables supplying a wholesome cooling diet 
essentially necessary in this hot climate. 

Some kinds of animals, of which only one or two are to 
be fou|id in the other islands, abound in this ; particularly 
a distinct species of wild boars ; and hogs having shorter ears 
than those of Europe, and also a vent, by some called the 
pavel, on their backs : their grunting noise is likewise more 
frightful. Armadilloes, a^outes, musk rats, and wild cats, 
whose skins are mottled with various colors, are also occa- 
sionally found in this island. The birds are almost innu- 
merable. Amongst others, turtle doves, parroquets, and 
^rushes, fly about in such large flocks, that they sometimes 
8<!em to darken the sky. There is likewise a peculiar species 
of pheasants, which the inhabitants call Kaquereka, because, 
^t break of day, they repeat distinctly, and almost incessantly, 
a shrill cry resembling the sound of that word, which is very^ 
disagreeable to the ears of persons not accustomed to it ; but 
t^e flesji of this bird is delicious food. 

The sea which washes the coast of this islaqd abounds 
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>K^th all sorts of excellent fish, especially large turtles,' 
whicfa, during the calm and silence of the night, come on 
shore in troops to conceal their eggs in the moist sands ; — 
an instinct which they receive from the God of nature, as^ 
the only way of preserving their species. But they are 
often defeated in this design by the lords of the creation, 
who not only deprive them of their eggs, but, by turning 
them on their backs, easily catch them alive, the weight of 
their shells preventing thent from recovering their natural 
posture. The use that is made of dieir ilesh as a delicious 
food, and of their shells in ornamental Xvorks, is too ,well 
known to require any description. 

With respect to reptiles, Tobago, as well as some of the 
olher West India Islands, is exempt from any of the veno- 
mous kind; though serpents or snakes, of the ^enormous 
length of from twelve to fifteen feet, are sometimes found 
in the most unfrequented woods. These, however, retire 
on th^ approach of man, and are only killed by die negroes, 
who eat their flesh, and sell their skins to the curious; by 
whom they are held in estimation for the beauty of their 
scales. 

An intermixture of English and French, widi some 
Flemish settlers, occasioned by the island's so often changing 
masters through the incidents of war, has produced a general 
toleration in religious concerns ; so that christians of diffe- 
rent persuasions live, together in society in perfect peace and 
harmony, subject to the spiritual jurisdiction and discipline 
of thiBir respective ministers. This is particularly the case 
^ith the Dutch emigrants from Zealand, who,, early in^ the 
seventeenth century, laid the foundation of a new colony 
in this island, where many of their descendants still remain. 

In this island the Moravian brethren have made some 
attempts, but hitherto without any considerable success ; a 
variety of causes having conspired to frustrate their inten- 
tiops. Exertion and prosperity are two distinct ideas; we 
may use the former, but the latter we cannot command. 
The intervention of secret causes sometimes defeats our best 
endeavors ; piety and sincerity are alike exposed to opposi«- 
tioQ ; nor is it in the power of man to calculate widi cer- 
tainty upon the issues of his plans. 

A gentleman, whose name was Hamilton, had resided 
for some time in the island of Tobago; and, from the 
favorable reports which he had heard of the Moravian 
brethren, he repeatedly requested them by letter to visit his 
^ibode. Mr. Hamilton was a gentleman of considerable 
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property and influence ; and his indefatigable zeal to promote 
the welfare of his negroes caused him to propose a mission 
among them, tliat they might be made acquainted with the 
gospel of Jesus, and the way to everlasting life. 

His repeated applications, however, though not disre* 
garded, were for a considerable time apparently made in 
vain. Various causes united to forbid a compliance; but 
one reason of considerable weight was, that as the island 
was at that time in the hands of the French, and the eccle* 
siastical government Roman Catholic, it remained a matter 
of considera|>le. doubt, whether a mission could be estab* 
lished with any probability of continuance. 

At this time Mr. John Montgomery, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, resided in Barbadoes, whp, at the solicitations of 
Mr. Hamilton, went over to Tobago. By Mr. Hamilton 
he was introduced to the Governor, Count Dillon ; who 
not only treated him with kindness and respect, but promised 
him both protection and suppsort. The report of this visit 
was accompanied witli a reujewed application on the part of 
Mr. Hamilton; and toward the close of the year 1789 it 
was determined, that Mr. Montgomery should leave Bar- 
badoes, and take up his residence in Tobago. He accord- 
ingly left the former island on the £2d of April 1790? and 
ceache;d the latter on the 27th. 

On his arrival, the Governor issued immediate orders for 
bringing him on shore, and appointed a soldier to conduct 
him in safety to his house ; assuring him, on his approach, 
that he was greatly rejoiced at the intended settlement, and 
that.he would gladly render all the assistance in his power. 
Mr. Hamilton procured a convenient lodging, and did every 
thing he could to promote the great object of the mission, 
and to make his situation as comfortable as the state of 
things would allow.. 

Scarcely, however, had Mr. Montgomery settled in his 
new island, before a general alarm spread through every 
part. This was occasicmed by a mutiny that had broken out 
among Uie soldiers. In the first place, they proceeded to 
attack their officers ; and so far succeeded, that they beat 
them most unmercifully. Then formmg themselves into 
separate parties, some formed garrisons without any officers ; 
and others, from perhaps an apprehension of an impending 
storm, departed to the neighboring islands. About two 
days afterwards, the town was set on fire, about two o'clock 
in the morning, while the peaceable inhabitants were fast 
asleep. . The houses being built chiefly of wood; the dryness 
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of the seasbn and a high wind favored the abominable 
design. The conflagration spread in every direction^ and 
did not stop until it reached the sea. Some few magazines, 
which stood to the windward of the fire, were happily pre- 
served; but, exclusively of these, the whole town was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. The inhabitants of the country 
indeed, upon hearing the alarm, proceeded with their negroes 
towards the fire, in hopes of being able to stop the progress 
of the flames ; but, on their arrival, they were forbidden 
entrance by the soldiers, who had shut up every avenue, 
and would not suffer one negro to enter, until all should be 
over, or until their assistance could be of no service. 

After some time, when the tumult had subsided, and 
tranquillity was again restored, Mr. Montgomery removed 
to a new habitation which had been fitted up for his recep- 
tion. " The day after (he observes) I M^ent to church, and 
conversed with some negroes, who promised to tell their 
companions, that, at four o'clock in the afternoon, I should 
be glad to see them at my house, to speak to them of their 
Creator and Redeemer. They all promised to come, but 
not one came. During the following week I went frequently 
to the town, to make myself known ; and on the Sunday 
following addressed them again, and invited them to meet 
at my house. They again promised to come, but not one 
appeared at the appointed time. On the following Sunday, 
July the 14th, I waited a whole hour for hearers ; at length 
three came. To these I spoke of the great love of God to 
them and the whole fallen human race. In about an hour's 
time nearly thirty had assembled, to whom I delivered a 
discourse on these words, God is love. They behaved well ; 
and some promised to come again. A negro woman said, 
*^ We know very well how to go to church ; and therefore 
** we came to hear the new preacher, and we like him very 
« well." 

" The Sunday after this, fourteen w^ere at the meeting ; 
but on the two Sundays followuig not one appeared. Be- 
tween our house and the town is a plain upon the sea-coast, 
on which all kinds of diversions are practised upon Sunday 
afternoons. All the negroes, who would come to us from 
the' town, must pass close by this place; and thus it seems 
as if Satan had pitched his camp opposite to us, and would 
not suffer any one to pass by to hear the gospel. What can 
I say more?' Gladly would I say something more encourag- 
ing, but I cannot at present ; nor can I describe, in words, 
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the sensations of my heart in meditating, upon the^ sabjectt;. 
Remember and pray for your poor distressed brother^ 

JOHN MONTGOMERY,^ 

The insurrection and fire^ ^hich "we have already noticed, 
were succeeded, in August 1790, by a most tremendous^ 
hurricane. About twenty vessels were driven on shore, and 
completely lost, in different parts of the island. In the 
country the devastation was no less sudden and terrible. 
Mr. Hamilton's sugar-works, being about seventy feet long, 
^ere totally destroyed, together with all the stores which 
they contained. His elegant new mansion, which had been 
built upon pillars, was lifted up by the tempest, and re- 
moved to some distance ; but, being well made, it did not 
go to pieces. Mrs. Hamilton fainted away, fell down, and 
hurt her face in the fall ; but two ladies' and five children, 
who were in the house, suffered little or no harm. Mr* 
Hamilton, being absent from home, knew nothing of what 
had happened to his habitation ; but returning in the night, 
which was excessively dark, and groping for his door, fell 
over some rubbish which was left on the spot, and so far 
hurt himself that he was confined for a week. 

At this time Mrs. Montgomery was ill of a fever, which 
on the 23d of October terminated in her death. Close by 
their house stood an old uninhabited building : this, through 
the violence of the hurricane, was lifted from the ground, 
and thrown upon their habitation ; so that they expected 
every moment to be buried in the ruins of both. " I ran," 
gays Mr. Montgopiery, " out of the house to look about me, 
but could see nothing for rain and lightning. Rafters and 
shingles were flying about in the air, and the storm soon 
forced me back into our dwelling. In a few minutes the 
rain had as thoroughly penetrated my clothes as if I had 
fallen into the sea. I now carried my poor sick wife into 
a small chamber adjoining the dwelling; but, though it was 
firmly built, the rain beat in at all comers ; so that there 
was but one small spot where she could sit dry { and in this 
Jiituation we remained till the storm abated. 

^' As to the mission, I have not hitherto been able to 
gain the attention of the town negroes. Many of them have 
been baptized by the Roman Catholic priests and others, 
though none of them attend any public worship. I shall 
therefore direct myseli^ in future, more to the plantatiim 
negroes ; and Mr. Hamilton has kindly promised to procurai 
a horse for this purpose 
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Though many gentlemen promised their assistance in 
supporting the mission, yet I plainly perceive that the bur- 
then will fall chiefly upon Mr. Hamilton. Some of those 
who subscribed the paper sent to the synod have left the 
island^ and others are dead. Some think that the revolution 
in France Iw put an end to all hopes of success, and discon- 
tinue their subscriptions ; while otihers are c^t down by the 
great misfortunes that have lately befallen them. Some^ 
who formerly gave me pressing invitations to preach on their 
estates, never mention a word about it now; but our greatest 
grief is, that we have not yet found one single soul that 
ieeks a Saviour/* » 

' Early in March 179 !> Mr. Montgomery, having lost his 
wife, seeing no fruit of his labors, and being ill of a dysen- 
tery, took his leave of Tobago, and returned to Barbadoes^ 
In this island his complaint increased, so as to bafBe the 
efforts of those who endeavored to restore his hesdth ; and 
on the 27th of June, he exchanged the troubles of time for 
the rewards of eternity. Thus began and thus ended with 
Mr. Montgomery the Moravian mission in Tobago. 

In 179^y Mr. Hamilton again renewed his application for 
a successor to Mr. Montgomery, and in this request he was 
joined by other planters ; but die brethren w^re not prepu-ed 
to comply with it. They, nevertheless, directed, that Mr« 
Fritz, dieir Missionary in Barbadoes, should occasionally 
visit Tobago, till a more favorable period should arrive for 
Ihem to make another effort. 
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, H,I5T0».X OF 5T. VIJJCENT's* 

: -rt-JWr ifo#2ei<^ C««i€n*«o7^ A^d STao with the wr4 

Charaibees. — Tlfee French gain a Footing through thes^ 
I J5tecQiA>. m(^ jJ*W%^ ^Wk a QQvmro099ee wit^ the pre* 
' vmiina Faetioth-^Gonqm^. ^ */|e^ mmA hff th^ Mnglish. 
. '^ftCmed to thorn impnyiet,mtf/i by, tis Tr'mty^ qf l7o3^-^ 
' Encjf^achmmtoi umm tk^ X^anm ^ th^ Chaipai&s^.T^Thii 
i mcocaiedl 6jr a fra^v-^dr^kk^ ^ Pofiijfieation. — Ficisdi 
' twiU^-^Fiolatkm ^ ^ ^bovetJlrtieks through French 
I JntriguB.-m^Captuiriihyih^ French in 177&r (tm^^mUtf^ 

restoreJk te England t» 1 Z8d« 

J[t k silwited in tfat> I3ltb d^vee of oordii h^udo, smd 
tfac 6lst -wMst kMigitUjde from Lopdoo^ audi i» ii^arly at an 
equal* dutBHce fcooob the tw^o Bfkisbi coimea of Gjrenad^asd 
wrbadoM. '» 

This island^ heing either avwrliooked Of ne^cted hf 
European |iavigators smd adventurers, many years after they 
had , seized and colonized most of the other West India 
islands, became the asylum of the native Indians, who had 
fled from the cruelties of the Spaniards, the first European 
invaders of their ancient habitations. The prospect of un- 
disturbed tranquillity, uniting with a variety of local circum- 
stances, rendered it more congenial to their genius and mode 
of living, than any other spot. Amongst other particulars, 
its numerous rivers, and pleasant vallies ; the vast quantities 
of fisb to be caught around its shores ; and the conveniency 
of pit>6uring trees proper for making canoes, gratified their 
desi/es, and gave this island, in their estimation^ a decided 
Buperiority. 

Of the original inhabitants, there are various accounts 
extant, materially differing from each other ; which render 
a circumstantial detail the less interesting, especially as they 
all depend on uncertain tradition. 

A difficulty in accounting for facts, which we cannot but 


{iereeiii«|' without hily ooiiif»rAeiidiiig them, tartlgr ftik td 
open the daor to conjecture 'in almost all fits foribs^ In died^ 
cat^tSf flupi^ition usurps ihe place o(f«histoi9cld certeiafcjr; 'k 
concurrence of omnioB gives weight to ifae tnventiflli* «f ifetm 
cy ; and time, which sometimes gives 8an<;tion to the jgrAaseVt 
nbsurdity, metamorphoses error into cnrrent truth. 

The island of St. Vincent exhibited to ihe i&nt «settleit, 
two distiact races of men. They were, evidently, of tdiffel<- 
cnt origikis, and their appearances and minserB plainly coi«* 
4*e8p<Mided with those of different portions of the glebe. 
One of these tribes had, evidently, deaeendad #gMi ibt 
Abcnigines of the island; dKiae of die other tribe W4ure,* as 
evidently, intruders; and the great diffiontty oomists ih 
accounting fairiy and fiiUy for their introdudite. V^^pedt 
willi certainty on this point, which is aAsHMed by aU to bt 
dubious, is what no author pretends. Probability is the 
highest species of evidence which has hitherto been attained; 
and on this foundatton the origin of this people rests. 

Upon a fair comparison, Raynal seems to have giveft th^ 
most concise and satisfactory narrative of the early settlement 
of the Europeans among die naitives, and of c^dier savage 
tribes inhabiting the island, and claiming it as their iffidi»>- 
puted .property at that period, '' When the English aocl 
■' French,'^ says that author, *' began to give some €60^ 
*^ sistence to their settlements on the Windward Ishmds, iti 
^' 1660, they agreed, that Dominica and St. Vincent's 
** shoiidd be left to the Oharaibees, as their property*. Some 
*^ of these savs^es, who till then had been dispersed, 're^- 
^ tired into the former ; but the greater part into the latter, 
. ^^ The population of these diSdren of naEture was sikk 
" denly increased by a race of Africans, whose origin wa* 
never ascertained. It is asserted, that a ship carrying out 
negroes from that country, for sale, foundered on die 
coast of St. Vincent ; and that the slaves who escaped 
from the wreck were received by the inhabitants as 
brethren. Others pretend, that these blacks were de» 
** serters froin the pkntations of the neighbouring colonies. 
*' A third tradition says, that this foreign race came from 
the blacks, whom the Charaibeestook from the Spaniards^ 
in the first wars between those Europeans and the Indians. 
" If we may credit Du Tertre, the oldest historian who has 
^' written on the Leeward Islands, those terrible savages^ 
*' who were so inveterate against their European masters^ 
'^ spared the captive slaves, took them into their houses, and 
\* restored Uiem to liberty^ (bat they might enjoy hh, that 
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18 to saj, the common blessings of nature^ which tio mait 
*^ has a right to withhold from his fellow^creatures. But 
** this was not all. The proprietors of the island gave their 
'' daughters in marriage to these strangers; and the race 
f^ which sprung from this mixture, were called Black 
" CharaibS; having preserved more of the primitive color 
'^ of their fethers, than of the lighter hue of dieir mothers. 
^* The red Charaibs, or Charaibees, as they are now most 
^' gen^idly called, are of a low stature ; the black Charaibs 
^ are tall and stout ; and this doubly-savage race speak with 
'' a degree of vehemence which seems like anger. 

^* At length, however, some difference arose between 
'^ the two classes of these savages ; of which, the French 
'' inhabitants of Martinico resolved to avail themselves, and 
^^ thereby to profit by the ruin of both parties.* Tliey 


* Whatever the origin of these people mi^t have been, this much is 
evident : they were fostered by the natives, and treated as brethren virhoni 
they felt solicitous to i escne from distress. How long both parties con- 
tinued in amity, appears rather ancertain. Time, however, which pro- 
daces a forgetfulness of past misfortunes, and an obliteration of gratitude, 
increased their numbers, their power, and their ambition. This change 
in circumstances soon led to a change in their conditiou. They rose upoQ 
tiieir original benefactors and preservers, and, taking possession of their 
habitations and lands, drove them back into the north-west part of the 
island. This happened about tiie year 1700. 

The reason which has been assigned for this flagrant departure from 
that gratitude which is so peculiar to the Indian character, is this : The 
red Charaibees finding their black associates increase faster than them- 
selves, came to a resolution similar to that which had been adopted by 
Pharaoh on a somewhat similar occasion ; namely, to put all their maU 
chUdren to death. And the blacks, exasperated at this mode of cruelty, 
which was an outrage upon savage barbarity, proceeded to arms, and, 
finally, to conquest, as above described* 

The red Charaibees, however, driven from their habitations and lands, 
tini^rmly made this treatment a subject of complaint, both to the English 
•nd French, who occasionally touched on their part of the island, to take 
in wood and water. The French, anxious to promote their own interest 
under the auspices of justice, consented, after some deliberation, to 
espouse the cause of the injured party ; and^ accordingly, in 1719, fitted 
out a considerable expedition firom Martinico. 

Acting in compliance with the solicitations of the red Charaibees, the 
French naturally expected, on their arrival, to find them in readiness to 
co-operate in the common design. And in confidence of that persuasion, 
landing without much opposition, they proceeded unmediately to set fire 
to the huts and plantations of the black Charaibees, whom they fiiUy re- 
solved either wholly to extirpate, or to reduce to slavery. The red Cba« 
raibees, however, who had been so forward to complain of the injuries 
they had sustained, and to invite the French to the attack, enjoyed the 
storm like unconcerned spectators ; while the French, unacquainted with 
that mode of warfare which they were necessitated to pursue, were, 
finally, obliged to retire with considerable loss. 

The bktck Charmbees^ unable to withstand the force of European annS| 
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^* pretemddd, iliat the black Cfaaraibees gave shelter to th4 
^^ slaves who deserted from the French islands. — Imposture 
^^ is always productive of injustice. ^Fhose who were falselj 
*^ accused^ were afterwards attacked without reason; bat 
^^ the smaliness of the numbers sent out against them, the 
'' jealousy of those who were appcNuted to command the 
^^ expedition, the defection of the red Charaibs, who refused 
to supply such dangerous allies with any of the succours 
they had promised them, to act against their rivals ; and 
the impossibility of coming up with enemies who kept 
^* themselves concealed in woods,— were all circumstances 
*^ which combmed to disconcert this rash and violent enter- 
'^ prize. The invaders were forced to re-embark, after 
" losing many valuable lives j but the triumph of the black 
** Charaibs did not prevent their suing for peace. They 
^' even invited the French to come and live with them, 
swearing sincere friendship and inviolable concord* The 
proposal was accepted; and in the year 1719, many 
** of the French inhabitants of Martinico removed to St, 
" Vincent's," 

When the French planters came to settle at St. Vincent^ 
they brought their slaves from Martinico, and other French 
islands, to clear and till the ground. . Tlie black Charaibs, 
shocked at the idea of resembling men who were degraded 
by slavery, and fearing that in process of time their owh 
color, which betrayed their origin, might be made a pretence 
for enslaving them, took refuge in the thickest part of the 
woods. In this situation, in order to create and perpetuate 
a visible distinction between their race and the slaves brought 
into the island, they compressed so as to flatten the fore- 
heads of all their new-bom infants ; and this was, thereafter, 
considered as a token of their independence. The next gene- 
ration thus became, as it were, a new race.* The flat- 


retreated by day from the scene of action, and secreted themselves ia 
some inaccessible parts ; while, sallying by night from some unsuspected 
ambushes, success so far attended them, that tiiey usually retired secretly 
victorious. 

The French troops, thus harassed with incessant toils ; obliged to act 
«n the defensive by night, and unable to accomplish any thing of an offen* 
save nature by day ;— deserted by the tribe whom they came to assist, and 
engaged in an expedition which rendered their situation more perilous ia 
proportion as time advanced, had to retire to Martinico with this reflect 
tion, that savage finesse and policy had completely triumphed over Euro* 
peanarms. 

* That this custom of flattening the head of all their infents prevailed 
ainong the original Charaibees, hu been uniformly adovtted by all; and 
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«uk1 fierce, lite th^ prog em tora, <{iiit^ng llieir TetnOKiit 
in the fore^y boldly came fcrth, sohI eUBCted InU, aisfl 
formi^d Iftde comfiiuokies^ im die sea^ooot. By dogpe^ 
^ey dnitned a pMticm xxf tke territory po MM t w d by th^ 
^rted Qumittiees ; and havaig fcavned tin Me of firMOtnft^ 
idiey feimd means to procure thete engines of deslmctiott 
fhym llie French nadii^^li^^ Iwt being vefiised a fikndlf 
^ticipatiofi in tbe lawled pmperty^ ikey estabUriied Aem- 
%ehfe9 as a «epai^e tribe, elected a chief, and once ttiott 
«x>niiB6ntiedbo8tilitie»iigaitisttheredClHra HieUacks 

n^re saperidr m Menpky m valor, ^and perseiwraace ; imA 
'M IfBngth, by f<^rte of arms, broagfat their adversanes tb 
terms of aeeoaotoiochilron : aad ibey agreed to divide equalt^ 
the lands rilaated to di^ leeward. 

' At this pefiriod of ac^stoienl, Ae tennsof accommodatioii 
^sppeared t^ be miiitaaUy advantageous* An eye to a com- 
Ynanication widi the French^ was the primary object iiriA 
<both parties; and the most likely method tfiat eould hk 
adopted, was to plax;e themselves in the most prombin^ 
iAtnation. As die black CSiaraibees were soperior in strength 
iffid pei^onal valor, theeie terms ef accommodation wer6 
«bie% of their own dictating ; so that, even the lines of 
^wnarctftian were drawn by themselves ; and ki their owa 
i^timstion, without doubt, gave diem the most prefi»rabie 
^rts. 

' Bttt lis fhe division whiish had taken t>lace, was in itself k 
there adven^ta^e, founded upon a caicttiation of future inter- 
«ottyse, bdfltk parMs were under the ' necessity xA conttimg 
iiiiose invadem who w^e secretly plotting die inevitaU^ 
difStmction -^ ea<di. The ptttigress <>f time convmoed them 
tkf this importaitt >Mdi, aud discovered the iblly of tfiose 


it is from this enstom, in all probability, that tiie progenitors of this new 
face aetfuiied ^he practice 'Vhe ^ftaamr n wttch it im penfiiiaied, ^trt 
have tthready described in the tUrd x!ltii|>ter ^sf this woriu 

How ODBatural soerer the .pmctioe lUHiy in iteelf >a|qpear^ notfahig omM 
be better adapted to the purpose for which it was designed,— as 'Sn-iwMy' 
brie maifk of iiidep«Bdeiiee,~i«8 a t«Beliihteaet to the MlOharaibeest— «nd 
€B an iwiipemble distinction bettieen dnmsehres and tfienr brother Aft^ 
<eao8, who were ^en enslaved tA aeaHy the eane spot Atndoas to h« 
thought natives c€i^ inland^ It was, ftrobafoly, on the same graaad, that 
they abandoned most of their African castonM, aad adopted the ni— neifc 
•of the Oharaibees. Their eokr and f^Maras, however, were not to be 
effaced ; these circumstances betrayed their origin ; while the cnstoaa 
had Bsoges which tiiey bad <aci|aired %y theh- insidar le ^i dcucr, probably, 
ifehlaiasdihr tfasin Ihe titte^f 4«iGfc Ctatajtaw^ 
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b^w. imitedly. esertadi m <hm QQ9mi<u» qamm*. 

It, however, happened, after a division of the I^dft hfid 
Ukim pke<v. tM m^ blofik CJiMmib««Mi esi^anenc^d « most 
9ioriif^iig< difia|)ipQiiitB»iioi;. For m<j|li ^ tbd n^w pbifitem 
from Eiuopev *ndi £rQm thtt Fuench rattWm^Qtii ia the Wq9| 
bdiea^ laiid«d^ wmI settled nawt th« iiedi Cb«ffa^9>^s, wb«f9 
Ihs^ coaaft la most a^Bceasibb. Thia 4icid«<il pnefeiieiMQQ o<s 
^anoattA a. new w^,. i«^ whiob thi9 redi C]^vmbe>9a v«ev« 
ai'waya defeaitady and at length oii^lig^ t» «^r^ tp< the wimi^ 
ward part ol the iibuid Several of diMi, bowf ^Meq^ in^ ka 
timr oa«oea to the continent q£ 4ini^ica> and} qtb^r^. to tlMi 
island ofiTohagOb As foa th(9 fe^ tfaat regmm^^ ih^ bved 
aaparately &»iik duB bl^cint^ wh» tibeni bacam^ wh V9»aipim 
of all the lands on the. leewrard sImm^'; and in qoabty q( coor 
^eitira, obU^edl the £ui!opeai^ pkwt^ia to s^f-puffchasi^ the 
lenda^ Sot which ibtay bad. akea^ paid the red Cbas94be«a^ 
A FrandinMui^ hawing produced to a black Cbaraihee chi«£ m 
deed af boiim land tkit he bad purchaied of a red Charatbeo^ 
i«aa t^ he did not knw» whgi the papet conJtjimedf, but^ 
pointing' lo bia own arrow, bade hinft cead tb&re in legibiei 
oharaotera, ^ that if ht did not gipe. him the sum he de^, 
*^ numdedy he would set fiare to and buMn damn hh home that 
*^ very night.** '^ In thai manner,"' aays Baynal, ^^ did Oo 
^' people who had not kamed to read, argue with those- 
'^: who had deriivsad such cooseipirsnce fron» kiiowing how to 
'' write. They made use of the right of force, with as much. 
'^ assnranoe, and as £ttb rnmonse,. as if the^ had been ac- 
" qoainted with poHticaL maxims of steta, mA the prai^tico 
*': of some «vili»Bd. nalioqs." 

But the period of their prosperity was of short diiffation.j 
That f ranch, who had wiih complacency bebeU the two 
partiaa destroying each other, bad aowt the satisfsctioo of 
seeing (me no loogec able to roinst the encroacbmenta of tho^ 
ojtbni, and of hak>ld]fl|[( the vietaiioua so fer weak^ied^ as> 
to be unable to make any formidabk defence against those- 
attacks which were medifeadBg for tfettt. The power, how* 
ecer, which the victorious Gharaibeas had thus acquired by 
the total overdirow of Iheir ancient benefactor a, was exercised 
with rigour; and die French setdlera had no other altemair.. 
titi^ hut to m*-pBrchase the landa vduch. they had aheady 
bought o£ the oiiganal possessors, or to quit the island.^ But 
ecaa a compliance with these severe demands, could afford 
no. real secjuritj, A tjliird party, for aught they knew, - 
mif hft.supceed.,toi this.second> ov i^warm &ODa it, and demand * 
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from them ailottie): purchase on the point of the arfoWy af 
this had done, and leave them perpetually a prey to savage 
fiictions. 

Notwithstanding these impediments^ the French prevailed; 
by means of continual reinforcements of men and money, 
and superior skill in agriculture and commercial affiurs. So 
that, in less than twenty years, eight hundred whites and 
three thousand black slaves were employed in the cultivaticm 
of commodities for exportation to the European markets, 
which yielded the annual sum of one million five bundred 
thousand French livres, equal to sixty-three thousand sir 
hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling. Such was the 
state of the island when it was invaded and conquered by 
as ; to whom it was ceded in perpetuity by the trea^ of 
peace between us and France in 1763. 

This, and the other islands surrendered by that treaty to 
the crown of Great Britain, then assumed in England the 
title of the ^^ Ceded Islands ;" and a commission was sent 
out with the new British Governors, audiorizing them to 
iell the ceded lands by public sale, to indemnify our govenw 
ment for the heavy expenses of the war. Under this com- 
mission, the lands of French proprietors purdiased of the 
Charaibees originally, and those belonging to the Charaibees 
^emselves, were too indiscriminately bold to British 
]>Ianters, who came to settle in these islands from the con- 
tinent of North America, and firom the British islands of 
Barbadoes and Antigua. 

Tlie injustice, of which die French settlers had so much ' 
reason to complain in their transactions with the savages, ' 
were now to be again repeated by the new masters which' 
the island had acquired. 

There were instances in which some of the French settlers ' 
bad originally bought their lands of die red Charaibees : their 
defeat and total overthrow had obliged them to re-purchase 
the same lands of the blacks who succeeded in dominion ; 
their dominion in its turn submitted to that of Britain ; and 
these unfortunate cultivators found themselves once more 
under the necessity of redeeming, a third time, those fields 
which their industry had brought from a state of wildnesa 
into the highest pitch of cultivation. 

To the severity of this law a general languor succeeded. 
Many abandoned their plantations and the island together^ 
and sought an asylum in St. Martin's, in Martinico, and 
Guadaloupe. Several more fled to St. Lucia, where an 
offer of lands was held out, upon the enticing condition of 
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ftn engf^ment to cultivate them. Many, however, still 
remained. The resolutions which had been formed in the 
first paroxysm of passion, in many instmices, gave place to 
the more deliberate dictates of reason. A refusal to submit 
to the severe terms of their conquerors formed but one 
branch of consideration; they were still alive, and their 
existence here below, must be supported in this island or in 
another ; and it became a subject of momentous inquiry, 
whether it would not still be more advanti^eous to purchase, 
their own cultivated lands, than to retire mto the deserts of 
St. Lucia, and commence the toils of some years before 
they could reap the rewards which they pursued. 

They well knew that the British government had acquired 
a stability in St. Vincent's, which that of St. Lucia could 
not promise ; the island had been ceded to Great Britain by 
the articles of peace, in perpetual sovereignty; and, therefore, 
they had little to fear, in future, from those revolutions which 
always render property both questionable and insecure. To 
their native country they felt but little attachment. The 
neglect which that country had shewn tow^urds them in these 
distant regions, had obliterated their gratitude, and nearly 
cancelled all obligations. Their kindred, from whom they 
had been separated for a series of years, had nearly lost aU. 
place in .their affections; their attachments had branched 
into new directions, and taken root in a land which was 
now placed under the dominion of its latest conquerors. 

Such were the lights in which they viewed their«ituatioD> 
when the sallies of passion had given place to cool deliberar 
tion ; and such were the modes of reasoning which, finally, 
determined them to submit to apparent wrongs, which, by 
attempting to shun, they could not wholly avoid. The black 
Charaibees, in the meanwhile, were in a similar or worse 
predicament. They had, by their valor and perseverance, 
obtained an entire dominion in the island, and were now 
placed in nearly the same situation, to which they had 
obliged both the red Charaibees and the French settlers to 
submit ; and were thus compelled to yield, in their turns, to 
those conditions of severity, which they had so readily im* 
posed upon others. 

But while these observations lead, apparently, to te^ 
flections on our government, we miist remark, that had the 
royal instructions contained in the commission been strictly 
observed, the lands belongii^ to the Charaibees would have 
been held sacred and inviolable; for the commissioners 
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appointed to' sell ike landb, pit^idiv beloiigilig to^^crowiii 
were strictly enjoined ^ tlot to moMst them in their po88e»- 
*^ lions^ nor to attempt any survey of their country^ ^tbout 
*^ previous and express orders from home, sftDctiomng such 
'' a measure/' The publication of these instructions 
throughout the iidand^ by the Ooveraor^ was but badly 
jelished by the new sellers. Th^, in conjunction with 
.tfaesr correspondents^ the West India merchimtSy ki London, 
aimed at nothiii^ less than the possessicm of the whole terri- 
tory of the island ; on which prospect, likewise, considerable 
sums of money had been borrowed in our wealthy metropolis, 
at high interest, on speculation, under the idea of immense 
profits, from its future cultivation. These drcumstances 
^ve rise to repeated remonstrances from the new settlers to 
Qur ministry, complaining of restrictions and limited bound- 
aries, which prevented extensive cultivation^ to the great 
detriment of the commerce and prosperity of the island. 
A tedious negociation was the residt, as our govemm^it 
Justly suspected, that the avaricie of die planters and the 
merchants had nothing less in view, than a total extirpatjon 
of the mifortunate Charaibees at some future period. 

At length, impatient of restraint, and irritated by disap*- 
pointment, the planters, resident in the island, came to a 
resolution, in the year 1771^ to carry into execution dieir 
lucrative plans. Hitherto, cultivation had not extended be- 
yond the river Yambore ; and it appears, that they had now 
libtainedthe sanction of government, in some shape or other, 
fi>r grants of lands beyond that boundary. Attempts were 
aiccordingly made to take possession of them, which were 
most resoiulely <^posed by the Charaibees. I1iia resistance 
was construed into a declaration of war, or an act of rebel- 
Mon against the Britisli government, and occa^cuned on our 
part ^ commencement of hostilities. It was in the month 
of April 1772, that orders were issued fr4>m home, to s^id 
two regiments from North America^ to join the troops that 
could be spared from the neighbouring West India Islands. 
These, in concurrence with his Majesty's ships on the sta- 
tion, were to reduce the Charaibees to a due submission to 
the British govemmeiit in the island ; ot, if that became 
iqipnicticable,' through the obstinacy and ineorrigibieness of 
the Charaibees, they were to transport diem to such pfece 
as should be deemed by the Governor and- CouMril most 
convenient for their reception, and best calculated to secure 
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the colony from any futnre attempts on their pait to disturb 
the tranquillity of ^e European mhabitants.* 

f This expechtioD ivas carried on under die direction of 
Major- General Dabympie^ who distinguished himself coii» 
siderably on die occasion, uniting together valor with pru-^ 
dence. Yet, with these essential reouisites in a eommaiMler- 
in-chief, he was not able before tne month of February^ 
1773, to efiect the humiliation of the Cbaraibees.*— Indeed, 
the wilderness state of the country, the inclemency of the 
season, together with the wisdom of the Cfaaraibees in 
carefully avoiding an engagement, concurred to prolong the 
issue of the war. 

They stood chiefly on the defensive, continually skulking 
in slender parties, suddenly rushing from die thicket on the 
unwary passengers, and surprizing outposts on the smallest 
probability of success. 

In the mean time, an inquiry was set on foot in Parliament 
by the opponents of Lord North's administration, respectins^ 
the nature, justice, and propriety of the motives which 
gave rise to this singular and extraordinary expedition. 

This inquiry was, however, reluctandy submitted to by^ 
the ministry. And after a tedious investigation, it was, 
.finally, resolved, that the measure was founded in injustice, 


*, The Charaibees, finding themselves attacked in their dearly-bought' 
possessioiis, remonstrated on their parts against that apparent notice, 
which had, iiccording to their views, instituted robbery under the sanctioii. 
of law. They disowned the authority of all the potentates in Europe ; and 
absolutely denied their rig)it to demand that aHegiance, which they at-* 
tempted to exact. They claimed the country by right of conquest, andi- 
by holding it in actual possession for near a century. 

If, however, the argument founded upon conquest contained any 
validity, it was evidently as good for the British as for them ; and, conse- 
quently, the same principle upon which their clabn was founded, was that 
which deprived them or their possession. In short, the righi t^amqtusi, 
when viewed in the abstract, can be considered as nothing more than a 
softer name for the rights qfngnstiee. It is a right which power claims' 
over weakness ; and is in itself nothing more than an artificial tetm, which 
gives sanction to oppression, and establishes robbery by law. 

But whether the claim be in itself good or bad, it was as valid in behalf 
of the Charaibees as in behalf of the English ; and when to this Hre add, 
that undisturi»ed possession which they had held of the island, it mnst be 
admitted, that they had a better title than any nation of the wodd, except 
the red Charaibees, could produce. 

t The following authentic and impartial narrative of the interestmg; 
transactions of the civil war, between the British planters, and other white 
inhabitants, and the Charaibees, was conununicated to the author, by i| 
pious and indefatigable minister of the gospel, a Missionary from our 
Society, who resided in the ishind during the whole- term- of mt dreadful 
contest. 
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and reflected dishonor on the national character ; as bein^^ 
apparently, a violation of the natural rights of mankind, and 
totally subversive of that liberty it gloried to defend. This 
conclusion was productive of immediate orders to the prin- 
cipal ^conductors of the expedition, to suspend hostilities 
against the Cbaraibees, and to n^ociate a treaty with them 
on reasonable terms. ; 

These orders arrived opportunely for the Charaibees, who, 
in all probability, must have surrendered at discretion, or 
have been cut to pieces, in a very few days. Surrounded 
by sea and land, dieir circle of action became every day 
more contracted ; they were cut off from their great source 
of subsistence, by fishing ; and their bodies, worn down by 
continual watching and fatigue, demonstrated that war had 
reduced them to the last extremity. 

In obedience to bis instructions. General Dalrymple made 
overtures of peace, which were joyfully embraced by the 
enemy. The following is the substance of the treaty, as 
appears in the St. Vincent's Gazette, of February 27> 1773. 

Art. I. All hostile proceedings are to cease, and a firm 
and lasting peace and friendship to succeed. 

Art. II. The Charaibees shall acknowledge bis Majesty 
to be the rightful Sovereign of the island and domain of St. 
Vincent; take an oath of fidelity to him as their King; 
promise absolute submission to his will ; and lay down their 
arms. 

Art. III. They shall submit themselves to the laws and 
obedience of his Majesty's government ; and the Governor 
f»hall have power to enact such further regulations for the 
public advantage as shall be convenient. (This article only 
respects their transactions with his Majesty's subjects, not 
being Indians ; their intercourse and customs with each other 
in Ihe quarters allotted them, not being afiected by it.) 
And all new regulations are to receive the approbation of 
his Majesty's Governor before carried into execution. 

Art. IV. A portion of lands, hereafter mentioned, 
shall , be allotted for the residence of the Charaibees, viz. 
from the river Byera to Point Espagniol, on the one side, 
and from the river Analibou to Espagniol on the other side, 
according to lines to be drawn by his Majesty's surveyors, 
from the sources of the rivers to the tops of the mountains. 
The rest of the lands, formerly inhabited by the Charaibees, 
for the future, to belong entirely to his Majesty. 

Art. V. Those lands not to be alienated, either by sale^ 
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lease, or otherwise, but to persons properly authorized by 
his Majesty to receive them. 

Art. VI. Roads, ports, batteries, and communications 
diall be made, as bis Majesty pleases. 

Art. VII. No undue intercourse with the French islands 
shall be allowed. 

Art. VIII. Runaway slaves in the possession of the 
Charaibees, are to be delivered up ; and endeavors used to 
discover and apprehend all others ; and an engagenient shall 
be entered into, not to encourage, receive, or harbor in 
future, any slave whatever ; a forfeiture of lands shall be the 
penally for harboring them ; and carryii^ them off the island 
shall be considered a capital crime. 

Art. IX. Persons guilty of capital crimes against the 
English, are to be delivered up. 

Art. X. In time of danger, the Charaibees aire to be 
aiding and assisting his Majesty's subjects against their ene- 
mies. 

• Art. XI. The three chains to belong and remain to his 
Majesty. 

Art. XII. All conspiracies and plots against his Majesty, 
or his government, are to be. made known to his Governor, 
or other civil magistrate. 

Art. XIII. Leave, if required, to be given to the Cha* 
raibees to depart this island, with their families and proper^ 
ties, with assistance in their transportation. 

Art. XIV. Free access to the quarters allowed to the 
Charaibees, to be given to persons properly empowered to 
go in pursuit of runaway slaves ; and safe conduct afforded 
them. 

' Art. XV. Deserters from his Majesty^s- service, if any, 
and runaway slaves from the French, to be delivered up, in 
order that they may be returned to their masters. 

Art. XVI. The chiefs of the different quarters are to 
render an account of the names and numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of their several districts. 

Art. XVII. The chiefs, and other Charaibees, inhabi- 
tants, are to attend the Governor^ when required^ for his 
Majesty's service. 

. Art. XVIII. All possible facility, consisteiit with the 
laws of Great Britain, is to be afforded to the Charaibees in 
the sale of their produce^ and in their trade to the different 
British islands. 

Art. XIX. Entire liberty of fishing, as well on the 
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coast of St. Vincent) as at the neighbouring quays, te 6e 
allowed them. 

Art. XX. In all cases, when the Chareibees conceive 
themselves injured by his Majesty's subjects, or other per- 
sons, and are desirous of having reference to the laws, or to 
the civil magistrates, an agent, being one of bis Majesty's 
natural born subjects, may be employed by themselves, or, 
if more agreeable, at his Majesty's cost. 

Art. XXI. No strangers, or white persons, are to be 
permitted to settle among the Charaibees, without permissioa 
€>btained in vniting from the Governor. 

Art. XXII. These articles subscribed to and observed, 
the Charaibees are to be pardoned, secured/ and fixed in 
Aeir property, accoiding to his Majesty's directions ^ven, 
and all past offences are to be forgotten. 

Art XXIII. After the signing of this treaty, should any 
of the Charaibees refuse to observe the conditions of it, 
they are to be considered and treated as enemies by both 
parties ; and the most effectual means are tid be used to re- 
duce them. 

Art. XXIV. The Charaibees AM take the following 
oath, viz. We, A. B. do swear, in the name of the immortal 
God and Christ Jesus, that we will, bear true allegiance tOf 
his Majesty, Geoqre III. of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith ; and that we will 
pay due obedience to the laws of Ghreat Britain, and ^he 
island of St. Vincent ; and will well and truly observe every 
article of the trea^ concluded bet\Veen bis said Majesty and 
the Charaibees ; and we do acknowledge, that his said Ma- 
jesty is rightful Lord and Sovereign of all the island of St. 
Vincent, and that the lands held by us, the Charaibees, are 
granted through his Majesty's clemency. 

On the part of his Majesty, 

W. DALRYMPLE. 

On the part of the Charaibees, 
JF^AN BAPTISTE, DUFOKt, &c. (28 in all.) 

A slight degree of attention to the articles which compose 
this treaty, will discover an indulgence in administration 
toward the Charaibees,- that demanded returns very dif- 
ferent from those which they afterwards manifested. How- 
f?ver impure and mercenary the motives might have been 
which gave rise to the war, they were superseded in the 
course of it, by principles more mild and equitable. It 


tioAAy ditmged it& abject and its iiieairares. It was n6 
Ibiiger a wasting and destructive engine in the hands of 
i^Ordid and avarii^ious planters^ but terminated in a necessarf 
i^vil ; a momentary weapon of defence, made use of by a 
generous nation, ^vho have often been known to prefer 
boniH* and jii3ttce, to the regards of interest, and the spoils 
of oppresnon. 

Hie most fertile and beautiful part of the country was 
ceded to the Charaibees in perpetuity. They were enrolled 
amot^ the subjects of Great Britain, and, consequently, 
entitled to every immunity and privilege her constitution 
could bestow. Evety necessary precaution was taken to 
secure their liberty and their happiness. In fine, every can- 
did s^id unbiassed reader will acknowledge, that enough wai 
done to eradicate their prejudices and prepossessions against 
tts, and to attach them to our country, not only by policy 
but affection. 

The planters, on the defeat of th^r intentions respecting 
the transportation <^ the Charaibees, considered a residence 
ampng them unpleasant, if not dangerous, while any remakis 
of ammosity subsisted. Tliey, therefore, adopted a mode 
of conduct towards them different from any they had observed 
at any fo]:Tner period ; so that, instead of manifesting any 
hostility, tbey endeavored, by a constant and uniform civility, 
to make tliem friends, and to conciliate their esteem. 

He Charaibees, on tlie other hand, made professions of 
perpetuating this infant amity, and regretted, with apparent 
contrition, the existence of fomoer feuds, wishing with much 
solicitude, that the cancelling hand of oblivion might pass 
Over them. 

But with what little sincerity these appearances were put 
OA, the earliest opportunity demonstrated. This presented 
itself in 1779, when the French possessed themselves of the^ 
island, without the loss of an individual, or the discharge of 
a single musket. At this period, high dissentions subsisted 
between Governor Morris and the inhabitants of the islands 
The Assembly was dissolved by his orders, and the spate of 
time allotted for the continuance of the milkia act bad just 
expired. To prevent any bad consequences attendant on 
Ads circumstance, the Governor issued a commissioii of 
array. This was, iinfortunwely, little attended to ; for the 
principal proprietors bfeeame so far the devotees of i-esent- 
ment, as to give notice to those immediately in tiieir employ^ 
that should they attend to any aki^m during the present 
posture of affairs, they should assuredly be dismissed from 
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their service. In the mesmtimey Ladutenant-Colctoel Ether- 
iDgtODy of the Royal Americans, arrived from Eurppe with 
a number of raw recruits, for the protection of the colony. 
But^ instead of disciplining his troops, and attending .to. the 
state of the fortifications, which had been hitherto shame- 
fully neglected by his predecessors in authority, he kept his 
men almost constantly employed (about eighteen miles from 
Kingston) in felling timber, and clearing an estate he had 
by some means or other obtained from Chatoyer, a Charaibee 
chief. Here it is necessary to observe, that at this period, 
uotwitlistanding frequent intelligence had reached Governor 
Morris^ of the hostile intentions of the enemy, — the capture 
of Dominica, — and the arrival of a certain description of 
persons at Grande Sable, concealed and protected by the 
Charaibees, who, at the same time, were amply supplied 
with arms and ammunition from St. Lucia and Martinico^— ~ 
yet, such was the infatuation which pervaded all ranks, and 
so prevalent was the influence of party, that the general 
good was totally neglected ; and interest and liberty were 
offered up on the altar of pique and resentment. 

The Count D'Estaing and the Marquis De Bouille, then 
at Martinico, obtaining a knowledge of these circumstances, 
adopted such measures, as might derive from them the ad- 
vantages for which they wished. A Monsieur Du Percin 
La Roche was charged with a secret commission to the 
Charaibees. He accomplished a private landing iu their 
country ; and, to his great satisfaction, found them ready to 
co-operate with the French against the English. 

At a moment's warning, which both- encouraged and fa- 
cilitated a descent upon the island, they declared themselves 
in readiness to shake off the British yoke, and to abandon 
altogether their union with that power to which, but six years 
before, they had sworn allegiance and inviolable attachment. 
Even the plan of operation appears to have been concerted; 
and they anticipated with pleasure the arrival of that mo- 
ment, which should enable them to drop the m^sk, and give 
full vent to that rancour which still gnawed in their hearts. 
Immediately on the arrival of the French, it seems, th^y 
were to commence hostilities in their own quarter, to make 
an open avowal of their partiality for them, and proceed to 
join them without delay. A defection so great, and an 
avowal so astonishing, it was natural to expect, would throw 
the English into the utmost consternation ; and, in the m^dst 
of the confusion thus occasioned, cause victory to decide in 
behalf of the invaders and insurgents. 
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During the agitation of this busineisSy a Moii^ieut* Gelfriei*, 
ft respectable French gentleman, enamoured with our con- 
stitution, gave information respecting the Charaibees hai*- 
bouring of improper persons/and complotting with them; In 
consequence of this suggestion, a party Went out to discover 
whether such a thing existed or not. On their arrival it 
Grande Sable, they affected to insinuate diat their visit was 
solely the result of friendship ; and, under that character, 
they entered such huts as were most suspected. But the 
Charaibees were too wily to be detected by the deception, 
and displayed great address in defeating the intention of their 
visitants. They observed with great coldtiess and reserve, 
that they were sorry they could not, without violating theii: 
customs, make their visit agreeable ; that it was a particular 
season among the women, and men were debarred Uie liberty 
of their apartments. This pretext served as a screen to 
.cover the retreat of the emissaries from Martinico, who, .in 
th<^ interim, escaped from those sacred chambers unnoticed, 
until at too great a distance to be overtaken. 

These secret emissaries, in the meanwhile, confident of 
the alliance which they had formed with the rebellious sa-^ 
yages, found means to escape to Martinico with the intelli-^ 
gence of their success. Sensible, at the same time, that 
some . suspicions were entertained by onr people of an 
impending descent, it became necessary to hasten the expe* 
dition^ lest the favorable moment should pass by, neglected 
and unimprovedi r 

The fortifications in a rtiinous condition^ the tro()p9 
undisciplined, and civil dissensions prevailing; the friend- 
ship of the Charaibees obtained, and no prepara^ns mad^ 
in the island for its defence, afforded such a combination of 
inviting circumstances, as perfectly prohibited all del^y* 
Time, which both shuts and opens the avenues that lead' 
to. empire, might, with them, be productive of tiie most 
fatal mischiefs. The suspicions which were already enter- 
tained of the fidelity of the Charaibees, inight^oou prevent 
tbeiir co-operation, and, finally, disconcert all their measures. 
And, therefore, that the alarm which this circumstanced 
Would occasion, migh^, not have time to throw difiiculties in* 
the way, immediate preparations were made at Martinico* 
to invade the island. 

On the moniing of June l6, 17799 about nine o*clock, 
three sloops of war appeared off Caliiaqua, without shewing 
any colors ; and came to an anchor in Young's Bay. Many 
of the planters in that neighbourhood were so possessed with 
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the idea of their b«iag QiQr<:hiiat-«lii|^ tfalit wey^ exipected 
from Antiguii lo t9k» m vug^r^y that they ahaobilely pre- 
vented the gitfiper of Dyde'9 Pemt b^tUry firow firing m 
alano^ tboiigb he repcwt^y purowwced tbepi enemM. 
0»e of them ^y^ attempted to go on board, aod did not 
p^ceive hi^ mi^tel^e imlil jit vifm loo kte tp retire. He was 
then oU^ed to ^msrender hmfi^S a priscmery and attend to 
the mort^ing ii^formation^ ** That they were well informed 
'' of the wetness of pur situation, and of the diss^skwa 
** which subsisted among U9 — thut they were in w> wise ap- 
*^ prehensive of a repulse, as they knew pveviotidy to their 
*^ departure frcmi Martimco, that the key betopgiog to the 
*' magazine at WUkie's battery was lost ; copse^fnently, llial 
*' they incurred no danger in running down for the harbor; 
'^ and, furthermore,, that we had no militia* and that the 
'^ principal p^rt of the soldiery were employed by the 
*^ Colonel in the cultivation of h^ estate." 

During the dtsimi^^)aikation of these tro<^, Larodke, who 
had preconcerted the whole of this afimr with the Ghaiaibees^ 
landed in thei^ country with a few men, and commftimcated 
without delay the watch-word of revolt. They immediately 
repaired to his standajrd with alacrity, and began to exercise 
pa the English nesidii^ oi^ their boundary the most flagrant 
acts of insolence and cruelty. Plunder, violence, and 
murder, marked the first transports of their career ; nor are 
we led to. sitppose they would have moderated their conduct, 
had they not been checked by their more moderate friends^ 
the French, who directed their operations. 

While Ls^oche, at the head of these faithlei^ and uoh 
jpriucipled revolters, awed and overrun the windward part 
of the country, wd obliged every Ei^lisbman to flee from 
bis abode, ^ Monsieur Rumaine, with the main body, 
consistuig o£ about three hundred troops, marched from 
Young's Bay directly towards Kingston. What can be 
ui^ed in es&tenuation of Colonel Etkexington's conduct ob 
thisoccasion^f 

Governor Morris, with a few others, were of opkiion, 
diat it was possible %om Zion Hill, vi^ith one or two pieces 
of ordnance, to keep the enemy at bay, until the arrival of 
our troops ffQni the^ieeward. We might then» with every 
probability of success, risk an engagement ; as the enemy, 
were uncommonly ill appointed, extremely shabby in ap- 
pearance, and their resources inadequate to a contest of 
many days. Agre^bly to these conclusions, hasty entrench- 
nients were thrown up, some field pieces pointed, and such- 
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meaittreB ado{)Ud Hi must in ik^ m^uVtm ktte mpemb^ 
to our advantage. Btit Coloiiri V^iymisgtcm no sootier saw 
the Freodl were dienoMd to adviauee tfnd attack Iimii, tiien 
he cetunred lbe reaohftion 4>f die 6<»v46mor and hb party ai 
thereadt of kiexperiadee aodi teMieritjr ; ordi»red die po^tiott 
to be evacuated instantaneouslyy and rMiMted to tne fort. 
There lie ifidorioualy vued fo liie ieneny for eondttions, 
which hk gamntry and conduct te^ht bate revei^ed ; ithiie 
prtonal addresa aod bravery might have Mabled him to 
nflict on diem a severe punidittieiit^ if not a final defeat. 
Thus did the French avail themselves of the defenceless 
state of the island^ and obtain submission iitrMiMt the trouble 
of conquest. Thus did St. Vincent's^ which had been ceded 
to Great Britain in perpetuityy through fhb pfrogress of 
diose reyolstio0S io dominton which are tfttettdant upon War, 
become once more a colony of Frutiee. Thus, also, did 
these ungrateful allies and subjects, the Chsraibees, con«> 
spire against the crown and . digakf of their rightfiil Sove- 
reign, to whoee generosity they owed bt>di their liberties and 
their Uves. It was tlus voice of his humanity &at had reached 
them acn>ss the Atlantic, and had recalled tiiem from the 
victorioos sword, amidst the hoTrors of war, which had de-* 
voted them to destruction. It was from Aat munificence 
ivfaich bestowed upon &em the inimuiAties of Britons, liiat 
they had derived the power which they now so perfidiously 
prostituted^ and agamst which Aey now HfBed the arm of 
rebellion. Whait punishment dud not such baseness and 
perfidy deserve P 

The modier-coutttry) at this period, engaged in hostilities 
with three of the most potent nations in £urope, and in 
maintaining her sovereignty in America, did not feel herself 
in a condition to retake the island, and to indulge those re- 
sentments against the Charaibees, which she could not but 
have pointedly felt. And when^ on the cessation of hostilities, 
these savages were again in her power, humanity triumphed 
over vengeance, and permitted compassion to spare those 
victims whom the sword of justice might have destroyed. 
Such deeds confer national honor ; they are adorned with 
laurels which shall continue to flourish, when those which 
bloom only by being steeped in human blood, shall wither 
over those deeds of inhumanity from which they derived 
their being. During the four years in which the island was 
under the influence of French politics and power, a variety 
of excesses were committed against the English inhabitants 
by these barbarians^ Their behavior toward them^ on all 
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Occasipiis, .betrayed their deeprrooted enniity aiid aversioii : 
and had not the. generous conquerors curbed their resent* 
Qienty . aad restrained, with laudable attention, their san* 
guinary dispositions^ they would in all probability have grati- 
fied their vengeance, by rendering the country a scene of 
massacre and carnage. . . 

The nlax^n,^ that vwhere cruelty discovers itself, pusil* 
lanimity lies concealed, and waits only for an occasion to be 
detected, was n^ver more fully and extensively verified than 
by the Charaibees,m, the year 1783 ; when, in consequence 
of the definitive treaty between the courts of London and 
Paris, Sl Pinceni*s was restored, and the French garrisons 
withdrawn. 

During the period of suspense, while attending on report, 
their anxiety appeared to be extreme. But when their fears 
became realized, and they had nothing farther to hope, they 
precipitately retired to their country, greatly alarmed lest 
the English, on the resumption of authority, should retribute 
their disloyalty. Nor had they resolution for some months 
to venture within their reach ; and even then, when time had 
somewhat .dissipated their fears, they behaved with the 
greatest caution and reserve. At first, a few danoes timidly 
touched at Calliaqua.and Kingston, with their usual articles 
of trafiic ; and that every idea of hostility might' remain in 
obliyion, they appeared without any description of arms 
whatever, bowing in the most submissive manner, * as they 
passed through the streets, to any Englishman who seemed 
to notice them. Thus, by degrees, they acquired confidence;^ 
9lid regained th^ir wQnted habitis of intimacy aqd intercourse. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

HISTORY OF ST. VINCENT's 

(Continued). 


_ fl 

Occasion, Prosress, and Disasters ^f the late Charmb 
War minutely detailed. — Various Vicissitudes and JJe- 
verses of Fortune alternately experienced by the contend- 

. ing Parties* 

JL ROM the evacuation of the island by the French, to the 
commencement of the revolution in France, the treacherous 
Charaibees put on. the smoothest political exterior, and, as 
early as they could with a good grace, professed themselves 
enraptured admirers of the mild and benevolent constitution 
of Great Britain ; and strange as it may appear, notwithr 
standing past events, they were as successful in imposing iOn 
the credulous inhabitants, as they had been in the former war« 
What contributed to procure reception of apparent sincerity 
for real* hypocrisy and masquerade, M^as, that the planters, 
with all the zeal peculiar to self-interest, wished to engage 
their friendship by every possible means within their reach. 
They permitted them to fish in their rivers and ponds, to 
build huts on their estates, to raise stock, and cultivate 

Krovision-grounds ; they interested themselves too, frequent* 
jy in indefensible causes, and shielded them from justice 
when they deserved its penalties. In fine, their partiality 
was so conspicuous, that the poorer and lower classes of 
white inhabitants complained of it as a grievance, which 
they wished to have removed. 

^ Thus basking in the sunshine of general favor, and tasting 
the sweets of that situation, they were not tempted to forfeit 
it, before the. doctrines of republicanism reached Martinico, 
to the annihilation of all order and tranquillity among the 
inhabitants. Being in the habits of tralding thither, the 
Charaibees imported thence those impoisonihg principles, 
which have since been productive of so much mischief in the 
world. In this early stage of affairs, they discovered nothing 
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farther than a gloominess of aspect^ and reservedness of 
behavior. But this, on the defeat of General Bruce's ex^- 
pedition, was changed into a haughty and irapenous mieny 
indicating an end to their former wavering and uncertain 
purposes, and the resoluteness of every future design. 
However, the si^ccess of the succeeding campaign, under 
the auspices of Sir Charles Grey, smothered in their infiincy 
any resolutions they might have in contemplation unfriendly 
to the interests of the colony. like the wary pilot, who, 
on leaving the harbor, and discovering the gatherii^ storm, 
immediately returns again for protection from its rage; 
so the Qiaraibees, on seeilig our arms everywhel^ viet6rioi^ 
na longer affected to be shy or unsocial ; but, with sdl their 
peculiar craft, availed themselves ei every opportooily of 
mtercourse, and were most assiduous in enlarging their 
circle of acquaintance and familiarity. They always found 
the mask convenient, when self-interest was concerned ; and 
exceedingly disagreeable on a reverse of circumstances. 

The reverse of circumstances which ensued on the arrival 
ef Victor Hugues at Point i Peire, m ttie island of Ghiada** 
knipe, and the success of his arms, diaoged the eon^lexieii 
iff their conduct once more, and encouraged them ta lay 
aside, in a great measure, their borrowed countenances. 
This infiEuaous Robespierrian zealo^ bloated vnth the kt* 
human and wide-wasting prmciples of the democratic 
system, no sooner saw himself in a eonditioa of not only 
maintaining his new conquests, but also of extending them, 
than he flattered his hopes with fruition, by embroilii^ every 
colony in his neigfabouraood, and rendering them the ^eatres 
of internal war. To accomplish, this tmiy Satanic {H-oject, 
he emplo}^ a nitmber of contidential emissaries, whom he 
instructed to introduce themselves secretly into our iriands, 
to sow the seeds of insurrection and revolt. And when they 
eonceived themselves sufficiently entitled, ikey were to de* 
mand a reinforcement, with which he would supply them, 
and repeat it from time to time, as necessity might ui^e. 
Those islands were first attempted, where French id^abitants 
w<ere known to reside. Such were St. Jjucioy Grenada, 
Sl Fincent\ and Dominica; in whkdi plaoes the scheme 
Was embraced by many with all the avidity of endnisiasm, 
especially by the Charaibees, whose share in endeavoring 
the extirpation of the English in St. Vincent's, I am more 
immediately concerned to relate. The agents of Hugues 
first opened their credentials among their coantFymen, and 
practised on tbem^ and, dm)ugh their meifiuni, on the 
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Cbandbeot. It appcAts from oertain aad well audieiiticated 
mSwrn^tioBif that they iBYitied them in the name of the glo* 
tioiis Frcadi repisblic^ as friends and citizens, to accept of 
lyberty and equality! to rouse themselves from kiglorioiu 
sbtby and assert the natural prerogatives of men : said thej^ 
** Behold your chains ! foi|^ and imposed by the hands of 
^' tfe tyrannical EagUsh : blush ! and break those ensigns 
*' of dbgvace! spurn diem tvidi becoming indignation! rise 
'^ in a moment ; and while we assist you from motives of 
*' the purest phSaothropy and zeal for the happiness of all 
^ nations^ fall on these despots ! extirpate them frocn the 
^ cQuntoy! and restore yourselves^ your wnres, and diiMrea^ 
^' to the. inheritance of your fritherSy whose spirits from the 
^ grave w^ lead on your ranks, inspire yon with fury, and 
^ help you to be revenged.'^ 

An Mkhness of thas t^idency wjm grateful to the piejudicei 
and passions of the Choraibees. They replied,*-*^^ They 
'^ were flattered and obliged by those professions of friencU 
*' ship vouchsafed them from the French republic; they 
" were sensible ot their oppressions, axul felt unea3y beneath 
^' them ; and delayed hostilities on no odier account, but 
*' because they wanted a sufficient quantity of military stores 
** to support tlie first avowal of their intentions; on the 
" receif^ of these, they would most cheerfriUy co-operate 
** with their friends and allies, the delegates of the republic, 
^^ in promoting her influence, and the establishment of their 
" own rights/' 

It will be readilv understood from a former hint, that the 
French inhabitants, who had taken the oaths of allegiance to 
his Britannic Majesty, were the agents, through whose 
interference this business reached its present altitude. Thd 
first proposals of Hugues from Guadaloupe were instantly 
adopted as their own ; and while in possessicm of every inoH 
munky the mild and benevolent government they were under 
could bestow, and sharing the confidence and friend^p of 
their neighbours, they were sinking a mine, pregnant with, 
destruction, to blow them up in an instant. 

The outlines; of the conspiracy will afibrd some resemblance 
of the picture they are intended to pourtray. It was, 
finally, agreed, that arms and amnmnition should be senl» 
from Guadaloupe as early as possible — that on the night of 
the 17 th of March, 1794, the Chacaibees of the leeward 
parts of the iriand, under the direction of Chatoyer, and 
those of the windward^ under that of Devalle, should pro-' 
ceed to Kingston, and there unite their forces with theiK 
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confederates^ the French ; and that, without conunifleniting 
either age or sex, they should^ during the hour of thof- 
quillity^ massacre all the whites. They were then to pro^ 
ceed m all directions throughout the country; and extermp 
nate every individual composing that class devoted to the 
dword: Mulattoes, and black domestics, suspected of 
fidelity to their masters^ were included in these instructions. 
But God, who overruleth the designs of impotent mortals, 
and maintains his right in the administration of terrestrial 
affairs, blasted their prospects, and brought to l%ht theii* 
hidden works of darkness before the time. Information 
respecting the insurrection in Grenada arrived on the 5th 
of March; when his Excellency, Governor Seton/ aftet 
advising with his Council, ordered an alarm' to be fired. 
The militia were immediately under arms, and in the even^ 
ing appeared on the parade. They were there reviewed, by 
the Governor, and pathetically exhorted; in case of necessity^ 
to defend themselves with resolution, and render^their cha- 
racters worthy of distinction among their countrymen; 
assuring them, at the same time, that no exertions should b^ 
wanting on his part, consistent with the duty of that station 
which he had the honor to fill. It was deemed expedient, that 
a division of the militia should take place. One half were to 
remain on their several plantations, to maintain order and 
regularity, and promote the incumbent pursuits of industry ^ 
the other half were to do duty on Berkshire Hill, during a 
certain number of days, when they were to be relieved by 
■the former, and so en in rotation. The Queen's company 
to windward, and the Chateaubellair company to leeward, 
were excepted in this arrangement, ^fhey were* left to guard 
their respective boundaries ; and to forward to head-quart^a 
any intimations respecting the Charaibees' motions, who, by 
this time began to be suspected. On the following day, a 
planter, with his family, arrived in toWn from Mariaqua, 
who informed the Governor and Council,^ that he had been 
strongly urged by a neighbouring Charaibee to withdraw 
himself from the island without delay, as it was the unanimous 
intention of his countrymen to proclaim war against the 
English within three days, and that they purposed the exter- 
mination of every individual. This intelligence induced the 
Governor to dispatch one of his aids-de-camps to that quar- 
ter, to obtain from the Charaibees what information he could 
on that subject, and by their channels to send an order to 
the chiefs of Grande Sable^ to repair to Kingston on the 
Tuesday following. . . 
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The report of this gentleman on bis return was, That the 

Charaibees to whom he addressed himself, expressed the 

utmost surprize at the suspicions entertained against them— 

*' They had/' they said, " been once already deceived by the 

^' French ; and their misconduct during the last war^e had 

** generously cancelled, and, since the peace, had displayed 

*' toward them the utmost kindness and humanity. No 

^* possible advantage could arise by their making war against 

" us,. and no pardon could be expected should they attempt 

*' it. They could not answer for those who resided at Grande 

** Sable and Rabaccaw, not living in habits of intimacy 

** with them ; but could not discover, in any wise, that they 

" intended to interrupt the tran<]uillity of the colony." They 

seemed disinclined to convey any message whatever to the 

windward chiefs,* urging, in apology, the misunderstanding 

subsisting between them ; however, on a considerable reward 

being promised, they consented. On the succeeding day, 

two of those who held this conversation returned ; observing, 

that " They had seriously revolved in their minds the con- 

^* ference of yesterday, and were still of opinion, that the 

*' Charaibees had no intention of breaking with the English. 

^' But should the generality of them adopt a measure so 

^' absurd, they implored protection for themselves, their 

*' wives, and little ones, as they could not think of rendering 

** themselves so detestable as to unite against us." Yet, 

on the Tuesday following, these very men were foremost in 

attacking, plundering, and demqlishing the very plantations 

where they had, with the greatest apparent sincerity, made 

ihese professions, and where they had resided in ease and 

affluence for more than ten years. 

On Stinday evening, in consequence of information that 
the Charaibees in Mariaqua, in conjunction with the French 
in that neighbourhood, were committing some devastations 
on the estate of a French lady, who, with her family, was 
considered as well affected to us, a detachment of the 
militia, and a small party of volunteers, with some armed 
negroes, were ordered out, under the command of Captain 
"Seton (the Governor's son), to apprehend, if possible, the 
perpetrators. Late in the night, they fell in with some 
Charaib and French huts, which were illuminated, and 


• Chatoyer and Dwvalte, two Charaib chiefs residin;^ on the northern 
extremity of the island, received a summons on the Sunday, to come tp 
town the Tuesday following. Their answer was, " It is too late : it ought 
** to have been sent sooner.'* 
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seemed to be the abodes c^ cabal and rebellion. Men^ 
women, and children^ were rioting on the ill-gotten spoils of 
the day. Before they could be properly surrounded numbers 
of them escaped. Only eighteen were made prisoners, many 
of wtom had in their hats and caps the French national 
cockade ; and upon searching the houses, arms and ammur 
nition were found. Yet still, with respect to open and 
avowed hostilities on the part of the Charaibees, the majority 
of the community had taken no active part. 

On Monday, the Captain of the windward militia sent 
word, that he had received intelligence, that an attack was 
meditated on that part of the' comitry, by the whole body of 
the Charaibees ; and requested immediate assistance. Lieu^ 
tenant McDowell was ordered to reinforce him with a de- 
tachment of twenty-two militia men from town ; these were 
joined by twelve volunteers, and set forward about seven 
o'clock in the evening, well mounted, and in high spirits. 
Some time' in the night they reached Captain Morgan's, 
where they halted until the morning ; when it was resolved, 
that the troojp should proceed to the boundary of the Char 
raibees, and demand a declaration of dieir intentions. On 
reaching the estate of Mr. Forbes, they were told that the 
enemy had already set fire to the dwelling-house of Mr, 
Gilchrist, with the adjoining cane-fields ; the truth of which 
was soon confirmed by the ascending smoke and flanoes. The 
troop advanced with all possible dispatch, in order to check 
the progress of the destroyers ; but they were very warmly 
fired upon out of the cane pieces. Being in a narrow range 
of high canes, in a valley surrounded by hills on every side, 
it wat thought expedient to retreat, until a more advantageous 
situation could be obtained ; but perceiving the number of 
the enemy increase every moment, they returned to Captain 
Morgan, and joined the detachment under his command. 
Here it was deliberated what measures were necessary on 
the occasion; and a variety of circumstances determined 
them to proceed to Kingston without delay. When they 
had advanced as far as Massarica river, they saw posted 
before them, on a ridge which commanded the road, a body 
of Charaibees, who, on perceiving our detachments halt on 
their march, took off their hats and waved them, bowing at 
the same time with all the marks of sincere attachment. 
These appearances imposed so far on some of the party, 
that they pronounced them friends, and encouraged the rest 
to go forward ; but as soon as the perfidious villains perceived 
tbat they were completely exposed to thieir fire, they opened 
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upon them a most tremendous voUej of musketry^ which 
fhey mabtaioed with unabating ardor. It was proposed 
by some of our party to advance and charge them ; which 
while they were preparing to do, they were attacked in their 
rear by another body of &e enemy. Nothing now r^ained 
in this very critical and perilous situation, but to retreat in 
&e best mantier possible ; accordingly, every man effected 
it as he could, some on horseback, and some on foot. lo 
this unsuccessful expedition, sixteen persons fell in battle, 
the greatest part of them the most promising young men in 
tiie colony. Those who were wounded, or made prisoners, 
received no quarter, but were murdered with every circum- 
stance of savage barbarity. Some had their legs and arms 
cut off, while the living trunks were left writhing in agonies 
of pain ; others were mangled and cut up in a manner top 
shocking to relate. 

This fatal event produced a scene too tragical and melan- 
choly for description to attempt delineating. Our defeated 
and disheartened troop, in their precipitate and disorderly 
flight to Kingston, communicated to all the inhabitants 
of the windward country, as they passed, terror and dismay. 
The alarm was sudden and irresistible. In a moment, bodi 
whites and blacks abandoned their abodes, leaving behind 
them almost every thing diey possessed, being no farther 
solicitous than to hasten from the present rapidly approach- 
ing ruin. 

The Charaibees, inflated with success, and encouraged 
by the prevailing timidity of ail descriptions of people, 
seemed to invoke the demon of destruction to mark their 
progress. No white man was permitted to survive his 
discovery. Children at the breast were torn from their 
mothers, and divided into quarters before their eyes. The 
rich and fertile fields of cane were as stubble before the 
raging and wide wasting flames. The seats of opulence, 
convenience, and beautjiy together with the humble sheds 
of servitude and penury, were indiscriminately devoted to 
the unpitying element, Tuesday and Wednesday were em- 
ployed in carrying these ravages as far as Calliaqua* Early 
on Thursday morning they reached Dorsetshire Hill; and 
after pulling down and trampling under foot the British 
standard, they hoisted and displayed in its stead the tri- 
colored flag of the French republic* 

While these proceedings were taking place to windward, 
under the ruthless and sanguinary direction of Duvalle, the 
leeward conspirators under Chatoyer (who was Commander- 
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in-chief) were not less active ; though, probably, from an 
expectation of acquiring the permanent possession of that 
})art of the country, they did not commit the same devasta- 
tions that marked the rapid and unmeaning progress of the 
former^ 

They arrived at Chateaubellair on Tuesday mornings 
where they were joined byall the French inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, who embarked in the cause with the utmost 
eagerness and zeal. In a moment they resolved to cancel 
every obligation they were under for a repeated series of 
lavish acts of British generosity; they became jackalls to the 
Charaibees ; they started the game for them to hunt and run 
down to death. 

On the morning of the commencement of rapine and 
murder in this neighbourhood, they made prisoners of three 
white young men, of amiable manners and genteel connex- 
ions, whom they carried along with them in triumph to 
Dorsetshire Hill. Here they kept them in suspense till the 
Saturday following, when they were ordered out by Chatoyer, 
and massacred in the most shocking manner. 

Great were the exertions of the French and Charaibees, 
while they maintained their position on Dorsetshire Hill. 
Without procrastinating a moment, they availed themselves 
of every possible measure of safety and success within their 
reach. A supply of provisions and liquors was laid up, 
being a part of the produce of their recent spoils. With 
infinite labor and difficulty, they dragged from Stubb's Bay 
battery, two pieces of ordnance, (one six and one four 
pounder) which they got completely mounted by Saturday 
night. 

At the same time, it is but barely doing justice, to make 
honorable mention of Governor Seton's most satisfactory 
conduct, throughout this gloomy and tempestuous season of 
distress. On the earliest intimation of danger, he removed 
with the most valuable and import^t papers in bis posses- 
sion to the fort on Berkshire Hill, and proceeded to carry on 
the necessary fortifications , witli the utmost assiduity and 
application. Provision was also made to secure the town;, 
for the safety of which, the generality were under the most 
serious apprehensions. To prevent the fenemy's too near 
approaches, orders were issued, that the surrounding canes ; 
to a certain distance, should be immediately burned. A post 
was, likewise, established on Sion Hill, to block up every 
accessible avenue in that direction. A very vigilant and well 
attended guard of the militia was maintained in the tovsii 
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itself; and; on the adjoining plantations^ armed negroes 
were stationed all around, to communicate an alarm on the 
smallest dubious appearance of danger. 

Too great precautions could not have been taken ; for the 
Charaibees were frequently seen on the estates belonging to 
Messrs. Kean and Sharpe ; andonce, a small party proceeded 
as far as the Government-house ; none of which situations 
are at so great a distance as six furlongs from Kingston. 

During these transactions. Captain Newton, of the artil- 
lery, and Major Whytell, of the militia,, who maintained the 
position on Sion Hill, annoyed the enemy considerably, and 
kept them greatly in awe, by scattering among them shot 
and shell, which they played upon their camp night and day 
successively. 

The melancholy gloom which overshadowed our prospects, 
was in some degree dissipated on Wednesday morning, by 
the landing of Captain Campbell, with a company of the 
forty-sixth regiment, from Martinico. On the following 
day, the arrival of Captain Skinner, of the Zebra sloop of 
war, still diminished the remaining shades ; but the anchor- 
ing of Captain M'lver in the road, on Saturday, iii his 
Majesty's ship the Roebuck, revived our hopes. 

These reinforcements came very opportunely ; as the 
apparent superiority of the enemy began to shake the fidelity 
of the negroes, and to tempt them to abandon our weak and 
defenceless standard. Besides, having got their guns in 
readiness, the French and Charaibees waited only for the 
morning to play upon our camp at Sion Hill, and on the 
town ; from both of which places we must have instantly 
fled. These circumstances, in connexion with others of a 
similar tendency, rendered it expedient to attempt dislodging 
them by storm, without any farther loss of time. Accord- 
ingly, every precaution was taken and every disposition 
made by the Governor that could possibly insure success. 
At the solemn and solitary hour of midnight, at the house of 
Mr. Hartley, on Sion Hill, the party formed. Captain 
Skinner, of the Zebra, to whom the command was given, 
led the van, with detachments of sailors and marines landed 
from his own vessel, and from the Roebuck. Lieutenants 
Hill and Groves followed, with what sailors could be con- 
veniently collected from the different merchant-ships in the 
road. The company of the forty-sixth, under Captain 
Carry, came next ; and Major Whytell and Captain Camp- 
bell brought up the rear with a number of the militia, and 
with some armed negroes, in whom they could confide. 
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This brave and gallant little company^ with the utmost 
alacrity received orders to march ; and at a quarter of an 
hour after midnight^ . in the^ preceding order^ they began to 
ascend the winding and nigged path, and were enabled to 
advance within eighty yards of the main post without beiog 
perceived. The vigilance of die enemy could no longer be 
eluded ; they were almost at once discovered, challenged, 
and fired upon. The effects of surprize were hardly per- 
ceptible in dieir manner of receiving us. They were imme^ 
diately under arms, raised a most tremendous and appalling 
yell, and came out in vast numbers to sustain the assault; 
pouring among us, at the same time, a brisk and well con- 
tinned shower of musketry. Nothing could exceed the 
intrepidity displayed by our officers and men on this occa- 
sion ; they received the enemy's fire without returning a 
single shot, tfll they had approached within twenty yards of 
them ; when Captain Skinner gave orders for every man to 
discharge his piece, and make a charge. He immediately 
set the example with his first Lieutenant, Mr. Hill, by 
mounting the bank and rushing on. Captain Campbell oi 
the forty-sixth, and Major Whytell, did the same in another 
situation. The men all followed, and commenced the 
bloody, but, in this instance, the necessary business of the 
bayonet. In about fifteen minutes the fate of the hill be- 
came determined ; the enemy fled in all directions ; and 
through the darkness of the night numbers of them effected 
their escape ; many sheltered themselves in the buildings 
still standing, whither they were pursued ; and all who 
shewed any disposition to resist were put to the sword. 

In this attack, considerii^ how greatly superior the enemy 
were in numbers ; the very eligible situation they occupied ; 
their recent succession of victories ; their various and well 
sustained discharges of musketry ; it is little less than mira- 
culous that our loss was not greater. We had only five 
men killed and four wounded ; among the latter was iLieu- 
tenant Hill, of the Zebra, whose gallant conduct during 
the whole of the action entitled him to a crown of laurels. 

On the side of the enemy, several of the French and 
Charaibees lay dead on the field. Among the latter was 
the infamous Chatoyer, generalissimo of all the forces acting 
against us. Cruel^, rather than courage, had always been 
the leading principle of his conduct. He, therefore, fell 
unregretted, in single combat with the brave Major Leetfa, 
of the militia. There was found upon him a silver gorget, 
presented to him by his Royal Highness PrinceW illiam 
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Henry, on a visit he paid td St. Vincent's during ther 
PFince's residence on the West India station. 

This blow was not more unexpected than effectual. The 
French were instantly panic-struck ; and^ despairing of any 
farther success, no longer united with the Charaibees. On 
the contrary, they in general forsook them, and endeavored, 
with the utmost possible secrecy and celerity, to reach LyoUm 
From thence, it is supposed, diey meditated an escape ; or 
flattered themselves it was practicable to impose on the 
credulous Englbh once more, by affecting a neutrality. 
However, they were unsuccessful in their retreat; for the 
negroes who still remained on die plantations through which 
they were obliged to pass, being apprized of their defeat, 
lay lurking £i>r their prey, and intercepted great numbers ; 
among whom was the secretary of the conspiracy, Monsieur 
Damont. These distinguished champions of equality, a 
few days after^ their apprehension, were most deservedly 
hanged, and their bodies towed out beyond the harbor, and 
committed to the flood. For the same cause, a similar 
sentence was executed on about twenty others. The Cha- 
raibees, in the mean time, were not less alarmed ; the fate 
of Chatoyer was severely felt by every ^ldividual among 
them, and their boldness and intrepidity ^evidently forsook 
theHi. Confounded and dismayed, they retreated towards 
their own country ; wishing, no doubt, that they had never 
commenced the undertaking. Had there been troops suf- 
ficient to have pursued this advantage, a rapidity of success, 
would, in all probability, have ensued, and the destruction 
of the enemy have been accompli^ed without delay ; but 
our resources were so inadequate, that the attempt wa». 
wholly impracticable. 

It was, however, conceived, that some; good effects might 
result from arming such negroes as might be depended on, 
and sending them in pursuit of the fugitives, with orders to 
kill, or make prisoners of, as many of them as possible. 
In pursuance of this resolution, a requisition was immediately 
made ; and more than two hundred volunteers atte^ided at. 
the ordnance yard, where arms and ammunition were ta be 
issued. They received them accordingly, and set out about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, breathing nothing but vengeance 
and slaughter. , The return of this expedition, which was in. 
the evening, exhibited a scene truly affecting. It consisted 
of men pinioned, wounded, and bloody, goaded on by the 
point of the bayonet, and of delicate females, with dishevelled 
Q^ir and naked bosoms, their feet bare and upprptected ; 
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some \rith lovely infants in their arms swooning into deafli!^ 
Their victorious captors, at the same time, rending the air 
\vith shouts and acclamations, indulged the most barbarous 
and slvage joy. Among these sons and daughters of misfor* 
tune, not a Charaibee was to oe seen, for they fled the 
approach of the negroes wherever they came. They con- 
sisted of different descriptions of French people, inhabiting 
Calliaqua, and its vicinity ; whose houses were stripped and 
plundered of every article. Indeed, plunder was the prin- 
cipal object of the negroes in this pursuit; nor did they 
hesitate at any cruelties to obtain it. So wholly unprincipled 
were they, and unconcerned with regard to the interest of 
their masters, that they made no distinction betweea 
French and English property; when an opportunity offered, 
one was as little spared as the other. 

Tlie Governor and Council now discovered tliat expedi- 
tions of tliis description did not tend to promote the general 
good, or to restore tranquillity to the colony. They were 
marked with cruelty, hurried on with disorder, and inspired 
by rapacity; they, therefore, prohibited them in future, 
unless earned on with greater uniformity, and so directed as 
to facilitate the wished-for end. 

By this time the Charaibees had, in some degree, re- 
covered from their panic, and began fo shew themselves 
again in the neighbourhood of Calliaqua. They soon formed 
three camps contiguously pitched, between it and the wood- 
clad high grounds, about three miles distant from the British 
encampment on Sion Hill. From these strong holds they 
were seen to issue every day in small and various parties, 
and to range the ruined and depopulated country; sometimes 
to forage, at other times to reconnoitre. Once they were 
so daringly resolute, in defiance of bur guns, as to advance to 
the very ba^e of Sion Hill, and set fire to the sugar-works 
on Greathead's estate, which were totally consumed in a few 
hours. 

The fleet which had been so long and sa anxiously ex- 
pected was reported to have arrived on the 30th of March. 
The receipt of this news was diffusive of general joy. 
Pleasure seemed to inspire every individual. All looked 
forward to a period just approaching, for the cousummation 
of their wishes. ' But owing to some delay, no assistance 
reached the island before the dth of April, when two trans- 
ports arrived from Martinico, under convoy of the Montague^ 
of seventy-four guns, with the forty-sixtli regiment, which 


yfw Uoi^i ,oeisrt jijwJWftg. J^e aqWJ^w .ns^cbfii japjfiifi^ 

Tb^ pE^Qps were JapdeB ppi4^ ev^ry .po33ib(e ^dvaxitfig^. 
Three years' r^sid^iice in iQjLt^r,al(^r \x&d prepared tjui^i fof 
jthe viggx^ oi the climate in which they had to act. '^hef 
yiere, ^^ip^Qntly, in pp^se^ipip ,of the higl^eBt h^salth and- 
^ir^^j ^at^ ^uU and acclaui^ons ^Q^ ^ descripjtions jQ^f 
society^ hailed them on their ^rival. 

Th^y^^(€irtapi^ed th^.^^at^t conteim^t for t)ip ^emy, 

mi de^jr^d .post ^r4eptly tp .be led agaif^st ijhefp. "tb^ 

h^d onJiy to p«drforia a BUi^9h of 9ihov<t /o}fr ipliles, and ii^ 

militia ^ere ready to co-^p(^f^ with them. T^e sudflen- 

neas.^f 4iieir appeai^ce, withfthe u;icert^in,ty of tl^eir nunf- 

.{lei^Sy ini^st)have operajted <^ ,tbe fears of t^e Chaxaii^^^, 

j^piuI^l^ids^bly ^onfus^^idiem. Nor we^^ the ego/Qiny^ ^t 

that time, in possession of any ordnance^ to give a (e^tp^ 

.(^ <)ij|BQ^Ity ^o the wuji^rtakiag. pCbus, a ^onibii^sttion of 

.fc^pqs ^eenos to have urged ^nd-picoi^r^ged an inunedi^te 

Mtac^. However^ it w^ ^^oqmp^V^ till the IQtb, i^hea 

it W0^ resolved upon to ^torm tb^ ,Chaii;aib camp, in pur- 

^liaiiQe of ithis resolutions the j^ecesjsary .dispos]rtign3 we^e 

made. Captain Campbell^ of the fqr^^six^i at the head 

•of the greua^rs, w^s tpo mfike the ^ttacJk. X^ "Case of 

.miq^^ss, C9pl;ai|i Hall, widji the light infantry^ w^ to intu^- 

■(^pt the ^i^my's r<etreat to^ward CaUi^ua^ in^ne^d^cectjop; 

^ Colonel LraiaUy of the militjfly ,w^th his ,m^n;t ^d.>vith 

^det^cbm^nt of ^s^ilors fro]p,on bo^rd t)^e Rpebf^jc^^ was 4^ 

pc^-form the sanxe .service jfi another. 4gr^|^^)>iy to tj^s 

,fii^ of opeii^tion^ the j^ifiEer^t psirties .m^i^fied for th^r 

:^f)speGtiv€ d^ti^atioQs .^bwt ten o'c^pck at njght, agd 

re^c^ied ti^ip about, oue^ip the mprpifig. It is ipopj(ec);ured, 

tth$it tjb^e ei3^i)Eiy|hj^d ^ly ^n^ acc^lFate inforniat^op of wjiat 

■^yi^3 go^g forw^< Th^.extr^oiydii^ry vigij[^ce ^f their 

.centin^ls^ apd their spirited a ej^i^t^oiu ^f ow tropps^ justify 

:tbe.s^ppQ^^ion. For, hardly hs^l the light ii^ajotry st^tiooj^ 

tb^psctlyeSs before th^^y we^e difcov^ed^ cl|all/^|9|ged, ^d 

.^qd 'Up^. trhe fcpqipljip^t was jbstaiitly Te^.fijn^ >iritii 

t»ncQg9]^i9n Xyarm)^; a9fl)a,vi^ry snaart epg^g€|i^fiit.^pOn|i- 

^fg^ed. iBut fro«i ib^ ,#u^r^<^ ^uvxber pf fjjie ^tack^l^ 

^9Xkd tbe daapiage susj^i^ .by ik^ ^rms of ^r m<^ 

ill ig^arcbing du^J»g)k \^vy/w^ sw^ccjssive i^i)s, .we ^e 

i^b%^4:fQr ^^Qp|^,^oin§nts JOjfaU back^ or atJe^ftJiiesita^ 

in the assault. During this interchange of hostilities^ Colpjo^l 

jL^pan^ ;«vit)b >^ 9ulitia and s^ai^ors^ was within.^ few mo- 

.«*?«rt8..i»*r^,9f ref^jjppg $bf ir ji^teji^ded positipn, jiidii€^.iy|;ie 
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word of retreat was given^ unnecessarily and unexpectedly^ 
by some unknown person in the advanced files. A sudden 
and invincible panic seems to have pervaded all the ranks; 
disorder and confusion succeeded ;' the van fell back upon 
the rear with such impetuosity, that many were thrown down 
and trampled upon ; nor did they conceive themselves se- 
cure, unm they had regained Kingston, which they accom- 
plished early the next morning. 

The retreat of the light infantry was but of short duration ; 
they were opportunely supported by Captain Campbell, 
who that moment came up with the grenadiers of the 46th; 
and by Lieutenant Farquhs^spn, with twenty-two men of the 
third battalion of the sixtieth J ' The whole charged the enemy 
with such determined bravery; that nothing could with- 
stand them : they fled on all sides with the utmost precipi- 
tation. % 

After the troops had taken some necessary refreshment, 
and demolished the different encampments of the enemy, 
they proceeded immediately to the barrack-ground abovie 
Calliaqua, where they entrenched themselves, and in some 
degree set limits to the depredations and excesses of the 
savage and barbarous foe. 

T%ese successes inspired us with the hope of obtaining 
more; and conceiving that reinforcements were necessary 
to carry on our operations with energy, a temporary suspen- 
sion took place. To procure these reinforcements, it was 
determined to arm a quota of slaves on every plantation 
throughout the island. E^ch negro, on receiving anris, was 
to be appraised; and in case any mischance befel him 
during the pieriod of his military services, the colony became 
amenable to his owner for the amount of the appraisements. 
Five hundred were immediately put in requisition, and 
within a few days were produced on- the parade. Their 
officers were appointed out of the difierent regiments of 
militia. , The first in rank was to be a Colonel, and so down 
to an Ensign. Provision was also made to 4iscipline them. 
To that end^ a Serjeant belonging to the re^ars was at- 
tached to each corps ; and it is but justice to say, that they 
evinced a susceptibility of instructi(m beyond what could be 
expected. Widiin a few weeks they well nigh lost their 
native awkwardness, and acquitted themselves in the dis- 
charge of their duty rather beyond, than on this side of 
mediocrity. 

'ihe settlement of Du Valle, the Charaibee chief, situated 
4m the northern e^dtremity of the island, was considered as a 
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proper object of an expeditiony as well to divide die. force 
of the enemy^ as to annoy them. On Saturday, the 25th 
of Aprils two armed schooners sailed from. Kingston with 
the following troops on board, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seton, who was to direct the operations 
of the attack ; viz. one Serjeant and three privates of the 
ro3fal artillery, Lieutenant Groves, with thirty-three sailors 
belonging to the Roebuck, and two Lieutenants, one Ensign, 
five Serjeants, and sixty-four rank and file of the rangers, or 
black troops. These were reinforced at Chateaubellair with 
a small detachment of the forty-sixth regiment, commanded 
by Ensign Lee. Early on the morning , of the 26th, they 
sailed for the destined scene of action, and attempted a 
landing in the rear of the houses, and of some batteries 
which looked toward the. sea ; but, owing to the ignorance 
of the guides, it was found impracticable to ascend the 
rugged acclivity in that direction, as they could not discover 
any vestiges of a path. Lieutenant-Colonel Seton instantly 
reconnoitred the situation, and saw it was impossible to make 
the attack in any other place than in front of the houses and 
batteries. Therefore, under cover of the armed vessels, 
though exposed to an incessant fire of grape shot and small 
arms from the enemy, they effected aianding; and without 
the loss of a moment formed themselves beneath the shelter 
of a clifF. Now, the storming of the batteries became the 
general outcry ; and their gallant commander led them on 
with uncommon ardor and intrepidity. The path by which 
they ascended was angular; consequehtlv, having their 
swivels placed at certain angles, the assailants must have 
been frequently liable to flanking. In addition to this, num** 
hers of huge and massy rocks were precipitated upon them 
from on high, very much to their annoyance; however^ 
from their brave perseverance, every opposition was sur-^ 
mounted, and victory was obtained. Hie houses were 
plundered and devoted to the flames ; vast quantities of pro* 
visions were also destroyed ; but what must have rendered 
the defeat doubly formidable, was the loss of sixteen canoes, 
and four swivels, which were found on tlie batteries. The 
enemy's loss in men could not easily be ascertained, as they 
adopted the old custom of carrying off their dead and 
wounded. 

Our loss on this occasion was less than might be expected, 
considering the several difficulties attending the enterprise* 
It consisted of three seamen killed, and ten wounded^ three 
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fSugers. 

DuHA^ lh6Se' tti'insactidh^, 1*16 BWgandi^, ^hd liJirf sur- 
x^rved tfce gtb^mifr^ of thi^ thffe6 t^aiiips on th6 ioth of ^prfl, 
tegfetH^r i^itti^ tk MdHd^Aa ati*d Wrad\^ard Charaibees, atid 
Aose English arid J'r^rieh- illg^f-oes who joined thfenl, ai^ 
rfenfibled on the FJgfe, and c6lnitienced throwing up fortifi- 
cations ; which, in a fet^ W^^k^, appeared from Dorsetshii'e' 
Hili, (tfii* distance, ih ^ dif^ct line, about font' mifti^) regu- 
larly dfesighed, a?nd oiherM^ise respectahfe. Aboul thl^ titne, 
i rtpod wis circiiktfed, that a reinforcement was arritedf 
ftoni Qtiadaloupey to afssist ihetri in nirilfitaining thisjpositioh. 
Thfe Jluthenticity of it wa^ doubted b}'^ some, ^hiXk more 
♦ere tedin^d to Ve <!:rfedulOu'^. 

On the tth of Mdy, about nine o'^cfock In the ihomitog, 
Are appe^r^n'c6 of the en^my in gi*eat fturtibers ^as rather 
adartnmg. More than one thousand, aS >Vai^ suppoiSed, ap- 
peared dtesfcending die hills, in nine distinct columns, directing 
flieir coiif s^ toward our camp at Calliaqua, then maintained 
by the Htoorable Captain Mblesworth, of the forty-sixth^ 
with ofie hun4red regulars, and Nearly as many rangers. 
Oh their advancing within range of the guns, a si^^-poimdelr 
♦a^ disi;harg^ upon them, which ofcc&sioned dieif baiting. 
After retohttoitring the camp, and deliberating Softie smalf 
space of time, they beat a parley, and sent in a flag Cft truce, 
which ^Vas boriie by a yoting French officer. Ite Said^ '* he 

* wah IhstrUcted by the Geheral commanding yonder na- 
" tiona! troops, to desire the British Commander to surrerider 
'*^ himself and his men ptisoners, for the lime being. The^ 
" should, in consequence, be transported to any other 

* English island where the flag of liberty was iiOt unfurled ; 
^ but thfey could not be permitted, by any means, to remaih 
** ih 9t. Vincent's : his according to this proposal would 
" entitle him to indulgence ; his refusal, provoke an imnie- 
" diate assault, the consequences of which he could not bcf 
'^ answerable for." Tliese condition^ of capitulation were 
rfeceived by Captain Molestvorth, ais they deserved, widi the 
utmost contempt. He replied, " that he could depend upon 
" his men •. that he did not despair of defending himself, 
^ and would do So to the la^t extremity ; having, therefore, 

taken this resolution, he would not listen to any proposals 
derogatory to the character of a British officer." With 
this answei- the flag departed; but returned again in lesii 
dmn an hour, and, exultingly remarking on Captaiu Moles* 




worffiVtehi^tit^, *' exhorted Mm riot to provoke an attack, 
/^ as* hfe V^aSs too feeHe to resist ; observing, that he cttme 
** tb linrke the last overtures he'^vfas to expect; viz. that he 
*' t\^as pefipitted to march uniholested to Kirtgstott, provide 
" he Wrf dbwn^his arms, and left the caiiip as it then was, 
*' Vnth aff ffie* ammanitidn aAd mHitary stores it confained/* 
^i^ ttiessz^ was as i!l fkted as its predecessor ; C&ptBm 
Motesworth feravely refusing to comply. 

Ih compassion to the frailty Of human nature, I asn alfito^ 
tenijrted to fconcerf the itttentiotl of the enemy, in proposing^ 
to GUI* people this la^t pteKthinaty of capitulation. Yet, 
how aitich soever she may bfush for her degraded and per- 
fidious offspring, truth requires the development of Iheif 
diabolical and sanguinary i^cbeme. 

In ca^e'bur men had* delivered up th^ arms ahd marcheit 
from theif encampment, tlh^ troops of the Republic vfouhf 
have received thein, and m2<r<ihed in. AH" this would havei 
Beet! pef fectTy consistent with the tentis proposed and ae- 
cepted; btit in the mean time, their ^es, the Gharai%ees, 
had concealed themselves in the mill and negfo^housea 
belongifig to Sir William Young, near to which they were 
to pass ih thehr way to Kingston; where not one of them 
wotild ever h^ve arrived. Unarmed and unprotected, Aey 
niust have fallen victims to the savage crnelty of a concealetf 
fbe. 

the French projectors of this perficEons and sanguinary 
plot, could have easily exculpated themselves from any 
charge thstt riiight be brought against them, by disclaiitiing 
all connexion with the Charaibees, and retorting upon their 
enemies; by calling upon the rest of mankind to judge 
how ungenerous and illiberal it was, to represent diem 
cCS the petpettators of .a tritne wholly chargeable on others. 

But the Steady and detertnined conduct of the Brhish 
Cotnmahdef totally defeated their expectations, and pre- 
vented those ccMisequences, to which, through their infaaman 
i^ratagems, both he and his little army would have been 
inevitably exposed. 

tVovidentially, while the above negociations were on 
foot, the Alarm frigate appeared in sight. On the earliest 
intimations of the eftemy*s descent from the Vigie, she got 
Utider weigh ih Kingston harbor, and stood for Calhaqua. 
In less than an hour she came to an anch6r contiguous to 
the camp, and poured a vrfiole broadside upon the foe, with 
9uch weli-ditected ami; that it was aaid to have done coin 
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siderable execution among them. On her repetitioii of 
these discharges^ and landing one hundred and thirty sailors^ 
they scanipered away with the utmost expedition^ seemingly 
cEspos^d to return to the' Vigie. During this transaction, a 
detachment of the regulars, and another of the militia, 
coounanded by Captain Hail, were ordered to take post on 
JPorsetshire Hill, to secure more effectually the salfety of • 
the town. About one o'clock the next morning, the out* 
posts were attacked with an impetuosity superior to any 
thu:^ that had ever been experienced from the Charaibees» 
The fact was,, that not one of them was concerned; the 
onset owed its vigour to the united efforts of the French 
troops lately arrived, and tlie disaffected negroes and mu- 
lattoes of the island. Nothing could exceed the bravery 
wherewith they were opposed by our men; but it soon 
became expedient to retreat, and join the main body, a dis- 
position haying, been made to cut them offl In effecting 
thi» iuQCtion they wcpre very closely pursued, when an ex- 
ceedmgly warm eng^ement commenced, which lasted for 
the space of half an hour. By this time our anununitioa 
was well nigh expended ; and the assailants, like a torrent, 
came pouring in their numbers to the charge. To prolong 
resistance would have been rashness and not courage ; the 
hill was, dierefore, immediately abandoned. What ren- 
dered this circumstance the more alarming was, that a 
six pounder, in the tumult and hurry, had been left be-' 
hind unspiked, which might have desolated the camp on 
Sion Hill in the morning, and have driven every inhabitant 
from the town. 

During the attack, the regulars and rangers on Berkshire 
Hill, widi all the. militia in town, were dravm up, and lay 
on their arms, waiting in suspense the result of the conflict. 
When that was clearly understood. Captain Forster, of the 
forty-sixth, with a detachment from the battalion, the grena- 
dier and light infantry companies of that regiment^ Major 
Seton, with a detachment of the rangers, and Major Whytell, 
with the greatest part of the militia, were ordered to march 
directly against the enemy, and. obtain, if possible, a repos- 
session of the hill. 

About break of day, the whole force had gained the 
summit of the hill without being perceived by the enemy. 
At length we came, challenged, and fired upon them. 
They were not tardy in returning the compliment ; but in- 
stantly rushed forward, rending the air with their hostile 
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httzzas. However, after a sharp conflict of two hours^ the 
hill was repossessed by our troops. 

So forcible were die ideas of danger entertained by the 
enemy in the moment, that they fled with such incautious 
haste, that numbers of them precipitated themselves head- 
long from the tops of rocks and precipices, and were dashed 
to pieces in the fall. Forty-eight lay dead on the spot^ 
nineteen of whom were whites. But the prisoners who 
mere taken amounted to no more than five. 


/ 
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(Continued.) 

Progress of the late Charaib War^ continued in minute 
Detail.' — Occasional Incidents^ and Development of hur 
man Character. — Extraordinary Instance of Intrepidity 
and Perseverance in a Slave. — The Arrival of Reinforce- 
ments in a Moment of general Consternation and 
Danger, 

JL HE victory recorded at the close of the preceding 
chapter contributed greatly to diminish the audacity of the 
enemy^ M'hile it inspired our troops with additional ardor 
and intrepidity : acclamations of triumph ran rapidly from 
hill to hill ; and joy sat visibly enthroned in every coun- 
tenance. The language made use of by the Psalmist, to 
express the general felicity of the Jews, on the termination 
of their captivity in Babylon, and the restoration of their 
liberties in their native country, is best calculated to describe 
the sensations of every bosom on this occasion. ^^ When 
'^ the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
*^ like them that dream ; then was our mouth filled with 
** laughter, and our tongue with singing.'' Psalm, cxxvi. 
v. 1, &c. 

On this morning, so auspicious to the British arms, the 
defeated enemy reached the Figie^ and began to fortify and 
strengthen it still more, with the most unwearied diligence. 
Each succeeding day afforded new proofs of their perse- 
verance. In all probability, they calculated on a visit from 
us, and, accordingly, were making provision for our recep- 
tion. For the purposes of an encampment, nature had been 
Jeculiarly friendly to the situation they had chosen. The 
ill itself was about one hundred yards in length, and twenty 
in breadth, bounded almost wholly by vallies, hardly pass- 
able. This was maintained as the citadel, or dernier resort, 
and was barricaded all around, with sugar-hogsheads filled 
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with clay and sand; these they collected from the difierent 
dismantled plantations which had been subject to their ra- 
yttges. Within musket-shot^ towards the north-west point, 
rose to a considerable height another little conical hill, 
which became their first redoubt, and promised to be very 
serviceable, as it rendered difficult any approaches , to the 
mam position, in the direction which. was easiest of access. 
About cannoi^shot, nearly the same way, lay another hill, 
which overlooked the road coming from Kingston, in the 
most commanding manner. This was their advanced post, 
or outward piauet guard. During these defensive proceed- 
ings on their side, we were carrying on the necessary fortifi- 
cations on Dorsetshire Hill, in order to secure its future 
possession. Its importance became daily more conspicuous* 
The tovm stood in such a relation to it, as to be unavoidably 
involved with it, in the issue of things. 

Such was the complexion of affairs on both sides, wheii 
a circumstance occurred, which will serve, to add another 
feature to the portrait we are necessitated to draw of Charaib 
inhumanity. From the time that this vvorse thanYandal 
race had been first repulsed, the leewarid country remfiined 
perfectly tranquil. Colonel Gordon, with the Chateaubellair 
militia, strictly guarded the boundary, and ca^ed o|i the 
cultivation of the estates as usual. One day, while the 
manager of Mr. Grant's plantation was employed ^ith the 
negroes in the distillation of rum, unsuspicious of any 
danger, in a moment, the Charaibees, who lay concealed 
in an adjoining wood, rushed from the thicket like beasts of 
prey, cut off the retreat of the unhappy manager; and^ 
massacring him, set fire to the buildings ; and, after com- 
mitting a variety of other depredatory acts, returned to their 
fastnesses in the mountains. 

About this period, they seemed delighted with every 
opportunity of .slaughter and devastation. Hitherto th^y 
had carried themselves towards the negroes in a very wily 
and politic manner. They had offered them liberty, and 
exhorted them to receive it ; but, happily for the inhabitants, 
tlie proposal, however flattering, was rejected with dis- 
dain. Comparatively, very few espoused their interests; 
while a considerable number opposed them, well accoutred, 
and either gallantly fell, or triumphed with their masters. 

In consequence of this inflexibility of conduct in the ne- 
groes, they became equally the objects of detestation with 
their owners ; immediate death was inflicted on. all who feU 
into the hands of the Charaibees. The great scarcity of 
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I) iHifeA pmmiiai «»Hiig litoy Iw che J» of 
{kk)!* l<ffe«Mii)i6» fUm ttff^ih tit^ny iMptVmi tbori tc^ tdncnlaitt 
Bctjnofid m^ tki^'UM fb^ manXiy » tglmt «f fruits, fvotr, 
ilM iamM^^f U) dte^iMe dlB falirMi|i» of ibeiB adltialioB 
ii ihtti^ IB p«M^I^ ThoM ($il«tirlicnts of nwnaatf pamtwi 

ABn^iif tMfr ^Md; ft ^l«ruehiiio«t of ow InHtdml mmm, 
%^tt^ lb Ma)ctt' Miltfonib'is twfu of faBf^cny^ iWH^cd 
fiMi]ti Mflf'tillleo ; 1111^ flfedi on liie onmiiRg ihijr^ Ae tfaifd 
BAIKAlkm' iff lh« ^tietk re^gkilent; ftMMitiB|f o£ sia hmitdrei 
]H«% Wdfl^ tf^j^^ricHOdy «(»MMan(kd< I9 the very pUmt 

d* hMemiM^ tleKMlim ihttt t^toliji fiw #M Pridie o< Ofoago; 
IMi to «Md^MiiigiB Itf Ao 6m9rma$ retmMiriRg ttie trtti- 
quillity and unanimity- of #fe wMo eotolQ^^ and ihte ptok»* 
IriHcy of te«ttifii«tfofi »i4ng id te ttUMh of tiMsy^ m the 
ifift^ffibkiAEiriiotf ^ ftreigifr ttootyi ; ihcy pvocaededr to Ma^- 
fiitil^) rmttir wfeenbd *«jr i^%to dvdared to SkL Vtneint'sy by 

E^«irjr tkiiig being kiow ifi itaiKniM to «Bit4y iofto iMtiUkn 
ibe lottg iftocSbl^a ftttHoi Upm tho Vi|ife,--«on dM niglit of 
dW lltl of Jtoi> tlWir Dftioptf nfMck^d dkroikgb Ibe town; 
ttfld Mt^ about t«n o'islodt ai W^tratrarow Riv^r^ iiirtthki 
Hboilt <bb» Ei^Ii^b mit^ of Ale thaat/e ol destiaMtciotk 
llftey woM \eofn^i9Mid of dettochfnolic*^ fi^Mn Ae fortyHsaxth 
Md iktietb ft^^n^ff Ilferilsoknb'is^ bnd th« Island tlangoto | 
almost all the somtei^ sod windward rog hnM M W of mUiti% 
and the Royal Aftillety ; die wholte oomMftaiidted by LietH- 
tiMHt-Colonel Leighton> of ^e fort]^^i»ii. 

Hie tfoop» being divided infto font* di^tilict eorpa, and 
each Commander haying received iHs jrfan of operation, they 
pftK^eded; aKid marehed i^ mth diro^tiuviB as to liave the 
ittofny eompletely invest^ by bfealt dE day. It was nieces^ 
^ry, in onder to commaikl the Vigie^ to posaesa oot^lTO^ 
of the two redo«ibt8 I have Aes<;ribed in la foimer stafre of 
thiii narrative ; and it was a circumstance peculiarly auspi- 
cious to our ntfkm this day, tiiat both these places were 
held by A6 Charaibees. The westernModt, which overlooks 
the road doming from town, was first attacked, and Carried 
almost without opposition. The pusilhMmoJns Charaibees, 
vi4ho were entrusted with its defence, betaking themsolvea to 
fl%ht on the earliest intimation of an enemy. The Btitisb 
troops, with tta alacrity becoming their ancient charaotar^ 
paraned diis a4vainfage with such promptitude, that they> 


<rf tb^ £hpc9J|^$^ 4li this ^iMJf #|Bf pf jbe ,ai^qiv ^<W off 

Ippfc ff^Ai|B^ ia fthe yjg^e* 

Tbe Ffwdi w^ve so «w»blf t^f 4^ ,lqss ,thff fsi^ne^ ^ 

nig /(^Fpcky, tp cbwge WMT >i?we wfti ii4k?, #n # jpii^bfiv 

44^apk. Bu|^ pecc^lWg <tb^ ,y|^ I]«4yI^ ^ :t>e 4^e^ 4^ 
«p^ of (0ur cpr^pa jfi^t ^f^pm^Hmfy t^ ^;^(ffi^eiti^^ 

]:^e4 fBscha^^ <)f nijjjsjbeitry. ]S^¥^ .1^ >twq?H 4M»pIajr 
greater gallaatry than did the British militia and f^pfget» i)Q 

soiiU T^o ^:( poiu^d^rM, irom d<^^pent s^^gl^oni^ ^K^e 
4irec|^ .i9g9i|i^t the Mtt^n^ mi^»QTk^^f ttye em^my, >K4tb 
Uiil4^«tii|g jper^se^ecmce. Sarly ip ,the fittack fa ,nior|ar Wfif 
hnHigh): fop^WRTC^ i4uqb csqa^ttece^ its destructive mat^rial^ 
iMPO^g thewi with fcon^ideiiahle aQooyance^ wfaik tbp sm^er 
iunns ;]^fypt up ,an ^intorrqpted discharge. 

Thus yv^ victory undecided for s^ut the j^Qe of JSavfi 
faoursy when the shot^ necessfu-y to siyiply ihevr ff^e^ ^J!f*^9 
b^c^ioe expended ; ^nd most of thoifse who wei»,aq}v^ail^^4 
W{Hh,t)ieir i^apagep^ent^ weie either kill^ or wounded. In 
com^c^once of thisxh^ge pf ^circum&tan^^sj^rtli^ir.re^i^wbe 
l^ujMly diiiwi»b6d ; uutil^ ^ lengthy they .found it ^pe« 
dft^ tp beat 4ae chamflde, whjich occasioned a joioinentary- 
suqpi^nsioii of hpif|:ilities rQn pur side ; wbm ^ ^Ha][>by-;looking 
man, in the character of ^ officer, made bf? appearance, 
#nd itpproach^, ,intui>jiting by his gesticulations, ^ wjish to 
obtein an audience. Xieut^nant^Cplouel X^ejtghton immedt* 
aa^y .indliI#Bd bm with, an interview, throi^^ inj^dium 
pf Lieutenant Lee,, vvho fipokie the Fjiencb Wiguag^ wi^ 
great facility. 

He observed, '^ He w;»s i^jurtruet^ by bis General to 
^^ propose to ^ ,£i^gUsh Command^, ai^imf^ecUate evacja- 
*^ M^ioB of tlie Vigie, with all its. stores ^nd fumkute, pro^ 
^' videdbe nngbt be permitted tp bury biis 4^^^ ^nd march 
'' with his troops, carryii^g their airips and wounded wiib 
^ them, to the Qk»StW ><?oun^y uompl^ted." Colo^^I 
Lfeighton.r<ipUe4 ^^ Ue woyiU4 jpqt ^mit of ^y«conditip|9s 
*^ v«;ha|ever; J!li^t tbp Fr^npb fSl^s^tftl ipus^ qaake ^.dis- 
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^* crctionary surrender, and rely on the British clemency; of 
,'^ ivithstand the storm he intended to attempt, the very 
" ^moment he rejoined his friends." During tins interval of 
negociation, the enemy endeavored to steal away unper- 
ceived. The object of it was to amuse ml and obtain 
time; but before they could accomplish the witty scheme, 
the bugle-horn sounded for the charge; which was pep- 
formed wifli uncommon alertness. Only two or three of 
the tiiational troops tarried to receive our mercy ; the restj 
stimulated by fear, obstinacy, or perhaps by hope, encoun- 
tered every difficulty, and dashed through all manner of 
danger, like men wholly influenced by despair. Numbers 
perished in cbnsequence of this temerity; while ^ others 
escaped captivity, if not the ^ominy of execution, which 
was the justly-awatded punishment of every inhabitant car- 
rying arms. 

The scene which presented itself on entering the Vigie 
' could not easily be surveyed with a tearless eye, unless the 
breast of the spectator was wholly inaccessible to sensibility. 
Here lay a leg, and there an arm ! • Now the foot strikes 
iagainst the shattered fragments of a head ! or, with difficulty, 
disengages itself from adhering entrails ! Yonder is discerned 
a breathless, disfigured form ; while the wounded and dying 

f>our, in every direction, their languishing groans upon the 
istening ear ! O war ! thou direful scourge of angry hea- 
ven ! how disastrous is thy course ! thou threatening precur- 
sor of plague, pestilence, and famine! Guilty must beihe 
land which thou art commissioned to scourge ! OS^that 
the people were wise to observe the signs of the times ! To 
hear the rod, and him who hath appointed' it. When the 
judgments of the Lord are abroad lii the earth, the inhabi- 
tants thereof should learn righteousness. 

The prisoners made on this occasion were exceedingly 
few. The principal among them 'Were two gentlemen, 
whose history (as far as information may be depended upon) 
may liot be unacceptable to the reader. 

The name of the former was Monsieur Souhallet. It is 
said, he was by birth a Burgundian. He was a private 
soldier in the Republican army at the re-taking of Toulon ; and 
boasted of having the honor of assisting at the capture of the 
brave, but unfortunate, General 0*Hara. H e was one of those 
democratic desperadoes, who accompanied the adv6ntur6us 
Hu2ues to Guadaloupe, when he surprized the English at 
Point a Petre, and, by a series of victories, restored to the 
Convention the sovereignty of the whole island. During' 
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diose struggles, the subject of oiir present memoir distiu- 
guished himself in such a manner, as to attract the attention 
of his General, and to exalt him in his estimation. On the 
earliest -probability of reaping an advantage from the msur«* 
rectionsjn St^ Vincent's, he was sent thither with a rein- 
forcement, invested M^ith the supreme command. Here he 
commenced his military operations in the fortification of the 
Vigie. His next object was the reduction of our camp at 
Calliaqua, the particulars of which attempt have been 
already given. Defeated in his expected success, by the 
very seasonable appearance of the Alarm frigate, he imme^ 
diately directed his views toward Dorsetshire Hill; which 
he gained and lost the same night. In this enterprize he 
received a wound in one of his legs; to cure which, he 
retired to Grande Sable, and only returned a few days pre- 
vious to his capture. His misfortune was not owing to his 
misconduct. The circumstances he had to encounter were 
unpropitious, and he could not reverse them. The courage 
and activity he displayed in defending himself, and main* 
•taining his situation, reflected considerable honor on his 
^haract«r as .a soldier. He was found lying in his tent, 
severely wounded in several places ; and every attention his 
condition called for was bestowed. After being brought to 
town, he was conveyed on board his Majesty's ship, the 
Roebuck ; and on his recovery was sent to Martinico, to 
remain a prisoner of war, until a cartel should be established. 
His bravery, however, partook of too much ferocity to be 
admired. His air was too sullen to be dij^ified, and too 
imperious to command esteem. He was m possession of 
<|ualities superior to his birth ; but, unsoftened by humanity, 
they rendered him .more capable of being the tyrant, than 
theguardian of society. 

The other, a doctor, was rather a young man. He was 
a native of France, and in his appearance exceedingly pre* 
possessing. He only reached the camp the day preceding 
its attack ; and while rendering the General surgical assist* 
ance in his tent, he received a mortal wound. Here he was 
found in dreadful agonies. His suiferings becoming insup« 
portable, he strongly pleaded to be dispatched, but it could 
not be complied with. He was no longer beheld in the 
light of an enemy, but commiserated as a child of mbfor^ 
tune, whose case recommended him as a brother. 

**• No hand withheld the kind relief; 
^ ** Tlie tear of pity could not be repressed.*' 
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When Ifce chmiB «f deatb bwg hwi&y 0dhi» ej^e-fidr, 
aod &e f>tUfiatioi» of life b«akt ab^y ihsoiii^ «fidi ywi, fc« 
was ^withdrawn 6k» this jstate bf extttenof^ eiteiimiilig'Vitb 

Tiiefe ^wns faMHl u^tcm fatm » ««iall iiiaw«Qripl» wA 
directioiis to address a cerimn mmhtr of pra^wrs Mfih fbj 
to the holy and inmacudaite Mo&er of our Loisd* Tli^ 
peH^ormer was flattered ih^nsby. <lo comridier ikiiiwii^If .pvid* 
oerable in battle, asd secBre 9gwaM the peials of rdie eea* 

Whether the .doctor was «o far itie dupe of supeDGiiiliiMi, 
as to coi^de in this charm or n^t, I arast mot frnet^ecid 4# 
decide. Bat if be complied wilh ka requisitions^ m tKft»^ 
tation of obtaioiag its imHMiailies.9 bk wiiimdy Isil mw^ 
have convinced him, tfiat the ^orriiip of flie ¥ ii^gin vas iM( 
vain and ueelesa, as that worship o( virtue "whidi e»simiM 
the sole merits and atonemeMt of the blessed Jasus die 
Redeemer of maidcindl 

Our killed and wounded men found not lo exceed tbtrlij 
in all ; a circumstance n^t a little surpriziiig, when wr oq»* 
sider the advantageous situaiion of die enemy, tbeir gpeal 
mmiberfl, .and the duration of die engagement, which coiild< 
not be less than six liours^ 

After accomplishing the reduction of this peaition, Li^ur 
tenant-Colonel Leighton tdaemed it necessary to mamtain i^ 
as it greatly cootribisted io preserve his codtamuniqatvifi witb 
the town^ and to confine die «0emy, in th«t part lOf -the 
eoudtiy, to the woods and momiiUuiis. The iCommaxA was 
given to Capiaiii <J^e, of Hke skiiietb negtment, wi& aboui 
fifty <BC». This .^lademao rconceivk^ his coaiiple»i«fijt 
inadeqoate .ii» tbedefenoe tcrf a ^daoe so oapaoious, -wduced 
it considerably ; pcovading jsgainst ibe ipossibttilifis «f war 
with becoming zeal and application. 

On the enmiog moining^ ihe .grand arfl»y4n0iiwd wtifc an 
intention ikfad^pmncingiasespeditiimsly as^pASsiblc^i^ Mmnd. 
Young — actuation eatveinnly elig^iie, juot only bi»ii^ loalr 
culated to aBs^vi8r «U the jptiiipofles of emstmfi^S^ ^^ ^ 
ofM&rnng the way inuRedieitdy diilo Qmait^ SiMe^ the long 
unmolested asylum o£ the isawnge and aaHgiiuaaryCbaraihcie&. 
It wm conjectured, that ike saascb would be di9pu4ied^ and 
that inany lives would he .kot inieffectiug St.; a». ths iir^gur 
larity of the jeountry, aad ibe ammkjQf the w«0od«,;pfasent«<l 
the enemy with a variety of laippoiikunitios of i3onqying the 
troops unperceived. But, owing to the judicious manner in 
which it was conducted, aiMl the pmsillaiuimity of those who 
should have opposed us, it waspedbrmed without the loss 


of^airiBdhriilaaly ^espting two oi; ihrm of tbe pravates^ who^ 
OfMvome by fti%ae^ ItU dows^md ex{Hred aliBost withoot 

Wmisng dMM b«eii crowned with vietovj, through the 
gradiMMi provkknce of OtM^ aad havoig reatized our most 
simgttiiitt' eiq)ectd4»oHB^*^wfaBle we entreiiGhed onrselves on 
Mount YottUf , tbe «astmi exfrenity of die enemy's coun- 
try^ an expedition was undertaken against OuiUf an eligible 
lildepitHnmiiory on tbe nbtth-^west coasts wfaieh commanded 
an «a63^ kwdbig-place^ pecidinly adi^tod to serve th^dir inter- 
4»t», b)^ affording an instantaiieoin nec^tbn to reinforce- 
mentft anek supplieg. It was eondocted by Major Ecuyer, 
^ dio ttiM battalion of dio anitiedK regimoat The troops 
ti^re {mt oq^ board two dftoghaft belonging to the island, and 
stSkdt fpd/m Kingston on tlie liifhy wmdst convoy of the 
lliom slooifr 6^ wav^ commanded by Captain Otway. 
Imm i ft ditttbty on^ comiiig to anandior, the enea^ began to 
im upon jAe veaseki wirii a four .pouDder and two wall' 
pieces^ which di4 cotwidea-able mischief, one man being 
killed) a&d several others woundedi. in the mterim> tHie of 
th« boats elfigcted a landing ; bat met with so warm a re- 
ception) Aat Aie was obliged t<» pot off again, and regain 
her vessel. Some time was then; devoted to the distribution' 
Hff giog, vAkich it seems had not been issned at first ; to 
wfai^ neglect some of ihe soldieni attributed their miscar- 
riage. On the conclusion of ^tbis cenimoiiy, a second land- 
ing was attempted and obtained. Tkt contest v^s but of 
short duratioav Our troops pushed forward with becoming 
bravery and resolutioii, dmii^ the Chaiuibee^ from their 
inglorious shelter, and possessing thems^ves of the desired 
situation) without any greater loss than a very few killed 
and wounded. Ncme of tbe enemy fell into our hands ; but 
from the qnantity of blood which appeared in different 
placeS) many must have been wounded, if not killed. These 
they hod address enough to carry off with diem, leaving us 
to conjecture <m the loss they had sustained. 

The posssssion of this landing-place gave os a decided 
advantage 'Ov&t the authors of our misfortunes.- They could 
not calrafaite on any external resource, every harbor capable 
of receiving a long-boat being [in our possession. Their 
internal supplies could not hold out many weeks ; then* own 
consumption was considerable, and that of our troops at 
Mount ¥t>ung immense. Such bemg die appearance of 
affairs, we natiiii^Iy expected each day the arrii^al of a flag 
of tnice^ aeeompanied with « cQnfossion of guilt, aii4 
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deprecation of pahishmeht. Bat the arrival of* dispktche^ 
at head-quarters from the camp at ChateaubeUair aclvertised 
us of an event no less surprizing than extraordinary ; namely^ 
That the Brigands had found means of avoiding the' danger 
tvhich threatened them in the Charaib country, by effecting 
a passage across the mountains into their neighbouilioodi 
nvhere they had established a camp, and begun to forage 
with impunity. 

The resolution which gave existence to this measure, 
though founded in necessity, cannot be too highly applauded. 
It is one instance among many, which shews, that in the 
eye of courage, prudence, and perseverance, there are but 
few insurmountable impediments. Hitherto, Grande Sable 
had been deemed inaccessible,- otherwise than by ^ater, or 
the windward and leeward roads; in consequence of the 
prodigious height of the mountains, and these so intersected 
with gullies and ravines, and cloathed witb forests and inter- 
weaving underwoods, that the very idea of attempting them 
might intimidate a mind unquestionably brave. 

Somewhat similar to this transaction, was the evacuation 
of St. Lucia by Brigadier-Greiieral Stuart, which opened an 
easy communication between that island and St. Vincent's; 
the distance not exceeding six leagues. 

The enemy took the earliest opportunity of seriding acros». 
the channel a Charaib canoe, communicating an exact state- 
ment of existing circumstances, and imploring, at the same 
time, an immediate reinforcement of men, with a supply of 
military and other stores. The requisition was complied 
with as expeditiously as possible; and again they were 
buoyed up with fresh hopes. Their affairs assumed a new 
appearance ; and^ conscious of their strength, they shifted 
their position, and possessed themselves of the next hill to 
our camp at Chateaubellair. This position was incomparably 
superior to ours in point of situation, especially in elevation, 
which might be at least in the proportion of four to two. 

On the commencement of tlie rupture, when it became; 
necessaiy to establish a post in this neighbourhood,- for the 
preservation of the leeward country, various persons reconi- 
mended this hill as the most eligible ; but on advising with 
the engineer, he combated the opinion professionally, and 
pledged himself that no enemy would ever make choice of 
It. The superiority of his judgement, and an unbounded 
confidence. in it, prevailed; but a very little time served to. 
convince him, and those whom his arguments bad biassed, 
that if we leave advantages in the hands of our enemies, . 
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diey wiU emfi^ldy thetn agadnst us^ when opportumty mfikes 
U practicable. 

loimediately on faking this post^ iht flag de Id liberii 
Wflis unfurled, and a small field-piece liegan to play against 
our camp, which was brotight from St. Lucia by the last 
reinforcement. It was capable of domg considerable mis* 
chief among us; but, happily for our safety, they conceived 
the shot fell short; so to avoid an umiec^ssary waste of 
ammunition, diey discontinued firing. 

Colonel Gordon, who commanded at ChateaubeHair, 
feeling the aukwardness of his situation, made the earliest 
representation of it to the Comniander-iil<-chief, who, without 
loss of time, reinforced him v^ith a detacfanifent froin the 
third battalion of the sixtieth regiment, and another from 
the southern corps of militia, then on duty in town, llie 
piopidar Lieuteitfmt*Clolonel Provost was appointed to the 
command. 

This gentleman, on his arrival*, after reconnoitering the 
vvorks and situation of the enemy, deliberated iti council 
what was necessary to be done. It was resolved, that an 
attack was unavoidable ; ab, in all probability, they aimed at 
being beforehand with us ih that measure. 

This resolution once taken, it was nieceissaVy to carry it 
iMo effect. 

Captain Otway, of the Thome slo6p^ of war, offering fiisr 
services on the occasion, a detachment of sailors wai^ accord- 
ingly landed. To these was joined' tt detachment of the 
forty-sixth, and another of the sixtieth, with ai fe\v of the 
northern militia. They composed the storming patty, and 
were to be led on by Lieutenant Moore, of me former 
regiment. Major Whytell, at the head of the Kingston or 
southern militia, received orders to conceal himself and them 
lA the rear of their position, to cut off the retreat of the 
eikemy, should they be routed. Toward two o'clock they 
severally departed for tUeir respective destinations. A little 
after day-break, the assault was made agreeably to orders, 
and succeeded; until Lieutenant Moore w^s wounded, 
v^hen our troops halted for want of a leader. The eneniy^ 
peix:eiving our dististar, availed themselves thereof widi 
uncommon address. With shouts of animation, they came 
forward to every little eminence, and kept up an unremitting 
discharge of small arms. Disorder soon pervaded our ranks ; 
and a flight ensued ; wherein we sustained a more than ordi- 
nary loss. Many were killed, anda great number wounded ; 
among the former was Mr. Gregg, a gentleman of consider- 
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able property in the country; but^ what waa £u'inore estima-' 
ble, of an irreproachable character and amiable manners* 
Among the latter^ was Lieutenant Moore^ a young gentle- 
man of genteel connexions and independent fortune, of 
great courage, and singularly esteemed by the soldiers> who 
brought him off at the hazard of their lives. He was 
carried on board the Thorne, where he suffered mu^ for a 
few days, and then died. 

In the course of the day, a flag of truce was $ent to the 
enemy's camp, requesting the body of Mr. Gregg for inter- 
ment ; but the messenger returned unsuccessful ; so imper- 
vious were the hearts of those hardened barbarians. 

To check their growing consequence in this quarter of 
the island, the attentive Governor recalled lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Leighton from Mount Young, with the focty-sixth regi- 
ment, and a detachment of rangers, and ordered him against 
them. 

This distinguished officer did not proceed immediately to 
Colonel Gordon's camp, at Chateaubellair, but landed 
with his men at tValliabou, four miles short of it ; and, un- 
perceived by the enemy, ascended the heights, and sat down 
m their rear with two pieces of ordnance. A battery was 
expeditiously constructed, and every necessary preparation 
made to open it upon their camp on the morning of the 
next day ; but, aware of, the consequence, they abandoned 
it in the night, eluded our utmost vigilance, and left us to 
adopt such future measures as we might deem most eligible. 

Colonel Leighton pursued them so closely, that they were 
obliged to leave behind them a small field-piece, vvhich they 
made surprizing efforts to carry off. Aft^r a march of forty- 
eight hours (not less difficult for the time, than Hannibal's 
across the Alps) they reached Morne Rhonde, their original 
position, on coming across , the. mountains from Grande 
Sable. Natiu-e, under the direction of thq Supreme,, 
seemed as if she intended it should one day be the theatre 
on which war should act her bloody scenes, by bestowing 
upon it, with a lavish hand, every essential of a strong hold. 
It was only accessible in one direction, which lay through 
an alpiost impenetrable wood. Colonel Leighton came up 
sQon after, and encamped on an opposite ridge ; when the 
enemy, for the first time-, convinced us tHey were in posses- 
sion of a mortar, by throwing several shells at us; but, 
happily^ they did no mischief. Immediately on the arrival 
of our ordnance, , they were served in a similar manner; au 
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interehange of such distant hostilities continuing for some 
clays. 

At lengthy an attack was concluded upon, and carried 
into execution on the morning of the 4th of July. The 
forty-sixth raiment, with a detachment of the rangers, under 
the command of Captain Douglas, of the royal engineers, 
was ordered on that service. Owing to some cause of delay, 
the morning found our troops too backward in their march. 
They were early discovered by the enemy's advanced piquet- 
guard, who received them m ambush ; and, before they 
could be dislodged, killed and wounded a few of our brave 
men. In this stage of Ae action, a most tremendous fire df 
musketry commenced, which, on the part of the enemy, 
was sUenced by the superior bravery of our troops, who 
urged on their rapid and determined march, until they reached 
an advanced' redoubt, which was most obstinately disputed 
for more than an hour. There being no probability of suc- 
ceeding otherwise than by storm, it was determined to 
attempt it. Orders were, accordingly, given for a charge ; 
which was so effectually performed, that the enemy scam- 
pered off widi the utmost precipitation, throwing away their 
arms,* and i^eltering themselves in the woods. Their camp 
contained one four-pounder, one mortar, tvi'enty shells, 
fifteen barrels of powder, seven thousand cartridges, together 
with a few casks of musket bullets. Sixteen dead bodies 
were also found. The Commandant, and Aid-de-camp, of 
this redoubt were made prisoners, with some others of in- 
ferior note* Our loss amounted to fourteen of the forty*- 
sixth, killed and thirty wounded ; two rangers killed, and a 
considerable number wounded. 

This success compensated fully for recent disappointments, 
and promised greatly to facilitate the annihilation of those 
who had wronged us. Colonel Leighton thought proper 
to maintain this newly-acquired post; considering it, -from 
its strength and situation, of great importance. 

Having accomplished this arduous branch of duty, he 
returned again to Mount Young, and continued to destroy 
the provisions of the Charaibees, as usual ; and daily pene j 
trated farther into their country. The aspect of afiairs 
appeared to us exceedingly propitious and encouraging; 
when, all at once, a change was introduced, and a succession 
of misfortunes ensued. 

About this time, Brigadier-General Meyers arrived from 
Martinico, and succeeded to the command. From this gentle- 
man's character, great things were expected ; and it is said, 
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ih^t \)f him great dungs wiere proonuied. Biit, however 
short-sishted man may build on probabilities, it is freqw^tly 
the will of Providence, that he should be humbled to the 
dust. Af(er our new CommiUKlar had obtained informatian 
copqeming the existing situation of afiairs, and visited some of 
tb^ most impoFtaqt posta committed to bis care, he seemed 
resolved to make his iust strolue bold and decisive. He ordered 
Major Eqiyer, who conunanded at Ouia, to move on a 
certain day from that place, and direct his march towards 
Mount Youpg ; from whence he engaged to proceed with 
^lie pi^ ^my, at the same time, towards Ouie. Conse- 
guefi^y, the epemy^ lying between, would be obl^ed to 
surrender at discretion, or he cut tp pieces. All this was 
p|ausib|e, apd, for any tbii^ which appears to the contrary, 
ivas altogether 9s practicable. Hie woods stopping their 
retreat oi;i the one side, and the sea serving a similar purpose 
911 the other, sefsmed to jdace success beyond the reach of 
4oubt. Conformably to his instructions. Major Eeuyer took 
the fieldi apd obliged the enemy to retire as he advanced. 
H^vinff g^e as for as he thought he m^t, without exposing 
oi^el? tp be d^ut pif, be waited three or four days in the 
ope^ flir, under arms, for die promised junction of the 
Gienerall At length, vexed yi^ith disappointment, exhausted 
^ith ff^tigue, and forced by the ai\gmented number of the 
enemy^ he returned again to Ouia, and dispatched Captain 
\^yf, of the forty*8Vxth, to head-quarters, to notify what 
bad beep dpne, md to receive further orders. The n^ht 
ai^ec^edipg his return to the camp, about one o'clock in the 
jnor^iqg, in the midst of a tremendous tBunder-storm, he 
received a complete surprize. Six hundred men attacked 
him in €|i£ferent directions ; and, aftier about an hour's indis- 
criminate slaughter, possessed themselves of the place. 
Here the unfortunate Major fell ; as did most of the officers, 
and numbers of the men. The camp was well supplied 
with ammunition and provision; two pieces of ordnance, 
Cdfie ti^, and one four-pounder, were taken. Some of the 
foen effected their escape through the woods to Mome 
{Ihonde^ and others were picked up around the shores of 
that qoast by the boats of the Experiment, which were sent 
\>y Captain Barrett, on the first rumor of the misfortune, to 
bnng pff wy that might be found. 

The loss of this post proved the loss of many. The very 
moment the enemy conceived themselves in the tenable pos- 
sesaiQif of it, they dispatched a canoe with the intell^ence 
to St. Lucia^ and solicited stroaagly for an immediate rein^ 
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forcement ; that, during the existence of the present con^ 
sternation of affairs^ they might reap the resulting advan^ 
tages. 

The application was honored widi the most ready com** 
pliance. A few mornings subsequent to the catastrophe^ 
the Captain commanding General Meyers's schooner, 
stationed off Quia, arrived in town^ with certain information^ 
that on the preceding day four vessels from St. Lucia had 
anchored in the bay of that place, mad landed a reinforce- 
menty which, he supposed, might amount to about five 
hundred men. In consequence of this intelligence, it was 
deemed expedient by the Commander-in-chief to evacuate 
the post of Mount Young ; and to this effect, orders were 
transmitted to Lieutenant-Colonel Leigbton, who comnuinded 
there. About nine o'clock on the night of the ]9di of 
September 179^9 the troops, after having dismantled the 
works, and destroyed every thing that could not be convent* 
endy brought off, leaving their huts illuminated, marched 
away with the artillery. The next evening they reached 
BiaboUf where a party of Charaibees also made their 
appearance : these were spies upon the retreat, and waited 
to avail themselves of any opportunity that might offer to 
harass the rear. Having brought forward the troops wfaidi 
were stationed there, our detachment reached Zion Hill on 
the £lst, and were distributed among the several posts 
encircling the town. General Meyers thought it necessary 
to maintain the occupancy of the Vigie; but, in the mean 
time, omitted the tbrowing>in of provisions, and other stores. 
The garrison had only the means of subsisting parsimoni- 
ously for three days. 

On the evening of the @2d, the enemy appeared in great 
numbers in Mariaqua Valley ; and, early on the following 
morning, were found posted on Fairbain's Ridgey having 
completely cut off the communication between the Vigie and 
the town. The safety of the Vigie became now the object 
of general concern. Its situation being such as would not 
admit of delay, eighty mules were loaded with supplies, and 
set forward, under convoy of Lieutenant-Colonel Ritchie, of 
the sixtieth. This detachment proceeded firoin Greathead's 
house, near Zion Hill, about two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 24th, and continued in the high-way as far as Callia- 
qua ; then turned up in such a direction as to get between 
the enemy's situation and the object of relief. The design 
of this measure was, not to engage tbem^ unless it became 
unavoidable; but to do what was needful to supply the^ 
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necessities of onr friends. But the enemy, as if aware of tii^ 
intention, seemed determined to defeat it. They ranged 
themselves in the path, and took possession of a galba hedges 
which, in some measure, flanked our coming up. - Here an 
action commenced. The discharge of musketry was exceed- 
ingly brisk on both sides for about the space of three minutes ; 
when our troops gained the summit of the ridge, and obliged 
the enemy to abandon the hedge and fall back. Captain 
Foster, of the forty-sixth, who commmded in front, perceiv* 
ing their declining state, gave orders for an immediate 
charge : not an individual would obey him : from some un- 
accountable cause, oiir men gave way, just in the moment 
of victory, and fled in different directions, closely pursued 
by die enemy. The greatest part of the provisions fell into 
their hands: our loss was estimated at about sixty men 
killed and taken prisoners. In all probability, the whole 
detachment would have been cut off, had they not found 
shelter beneath the guns on Sir William Young's . Rock, 
which were assiduously plied by Major Henry Sharp, to 
whom great praise is due for his timely exertions on the 
occasion. Colonel Ritchie, being entirely cut off in bis re- 
treat, collected a little band of officers and men, amounting 
perhaps, in all, to twenty. These he conducted into the 
mill belonging to Doctor Collins; where they defended 
themselves for several hours together, with distinguished 
gallantry, against a very lai^e body, of the enemy, who at- 
tempted several times to storm them; but they were as 
frequently repulsed with loss, and, at length, ob%ed to 
retire. About midnight, our small party abandoned thei 
mill, and reached Sir William Young's Rock next morning. 
It is remarkable, that not one of these men, throughout the. 
dangerous and long-sustained assault, received the slightesl 
hurt, except their gallant officer, who was wounded in the 
leg with a musket-ball, which some time afterwards proved 
fatal. He was much beloved, and died regretted. He was 
buried in Kingston, with military honors. To his memory 
the following epitaph was written : 

• 

** Stop, cafuaT visitant. This unassuming stone 

'* Proclaims the worth of him who lies heneath 9 
** In whose short life, the virtues all were shown ; 

*' And, though untimely, honor crown'd his death. 
*^ Go thou, like him, and purchase well-earned fame, 

«* Who, unreluctant, for his country fell ; 
** And know, hefore thou goest, to gam a name, 

^* No means succeed like that of living well." 
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The consternation and dread, occasioned by the above 
unhappy defeat, were excessive: an immediate attack on 
our out-posts was apprehended, which were considerably 
weakened by the absence of the detachment that was now 
given over for lost. Besides, as an additional circumstance 
of distress, the situation of the Vigie was desperate; the 
want of provisions laid it under the unavoidable necessity 
of surrendering at discretion, however improbable the ex- 
pectation of mercy might be in so doing. 

The emergency was truly critical ; the adoption of one 
wrong measure, might ruin all ; however, from the kind in* 
terferertjqeof Providence, and, under it, from the exertions 
of abiliity^ such plans were formed and carried into execu- 
tion, as tenaainated in the general safety. 

The Honorable .Captain Molesworth, who commanded 
at Moroe, Rhonde, .received orders for the evacuation of that 
post, and, without a moment's procrastination, to repair to 
town, md coptribu te toward the strei^thening of the surround- 
ing eminences. On the preceding unhappy evening, a large 
detachment took post on Baker's estate, a situation within a 
quarter of an hour's .march of the enemy. Here they re- 
mained until it became dark, when they returned to Dorset- 
shire and Sion hills. This feint very happily produced the 
end proposed; which was^.to divert the attention of the op- 
posite party from the Vigie, and turn it wholly towards the 
main body. At the same time, a reward of twenty-eight 
Johannes was offered to any person, who would deliver a 
letter to the officer commanding at the Vigie, with orders to 
effect an undiscovered evacuation, if possible. Should he 
be a dave, his liberty was promised. Two men, in the 
latter predicament, offered themselves, and receiving the 
pecessary dispatches, set out in different directions. One 
of these messengers sucjceeded in getting in on the morning 
of the 26th. . The other was obliged to return. 

The successful emissary was Tamaun, a negro slave^ 
On receiving the letter from General Meyers, he beat thin 
a piece of lead, in which he enclosed it, and then hung it 
upon a string around his wrist. First of all, the lead case 
preserved it from the rain ; and, in the next place, in case 
of detection, its gravity would admit of a sling, and convey 
the intelligence with it to, some undiscovered spot, and render 
die object of the adventure dubious. Under these precau- 
tions, having furnished himself with a bottle of grog, and 
a little bread and cheese, he proceeded up Kingston valley. 
About/our o'clock in the afternoon he penetrated into ^o«^e 
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wood^ and) during tbe oigbty crept aloflg towai^ Mariaqua 
▼alley. He narrowly escaped benig taken ; sind niothing btii: 
oncommon presence of mind could have prevented k. lic^ 
found himself toward the mornina; surroundedy on all ^deai, 
with huts ; on advancing aiowly to the end of on^ of them, 
and listening a little, be beard a conversation, v^hich he well 
knew proceeded from some Chiiraibees» Bevoltring in biaf 
mind what was to be done, be lay cbwn flat upoii his face ; 
when one of the speakers came <mt, stretched himself, atitf 
fell to cutting some vlrviod, which lay at the door, vtitb 
his cutlass. Alfiter some space of time, be retiimf^, sdH^ 
began to kindie up a fife. Our intrepid messenger, awar«f 
of his sitnalion, liien stole off, ttiq)erc6ived, to ^e'^side of 
a precipice, which he descended^ by mefems of die roots ^£nd 
branches of the f feel!$ grotving on its side. When the ni(»m* 
ing began to dawn, he cfiikfbed one of iher tallest he^ found,^ 
and took a sinrvey df tb^ eotiiitry, and fh«' coast; by wl^k 
expedient, be dttcove#ed'tbe Vi^e to hie much nearer thM. 
he ima^ned, and sstv his nearest and- leasit dangmiusr wdy. 
About six o'clock the advanced guard r^eived him, and 
conducted him to th^ te»t of tfae comflMmding dSittXy ^ 
whom he delivered his orders ^ M^bich were, as before ob- 
served, to abandon bis situaftion> and effect his reti^eaft to 
town, in the best manner possibib* ^ffais was ckme die liaime* 
night, at die early hour of seven o'clock, uttler the cover of 
a heavy shower of rain. Unint^rupted in tbeir mapch, they 
arrived at Calliaqua^ where boi^ were waidng^ to receive 
and convey them to Sir William Young's Island and Rock, 
£rom whence they were broilght do\vn to Kingston next 
morning. Tbe aequi^tion of these vo&a, tbgeiher v^iA those 
under Captain M olesworth, from Morne Rhonde, who 
arrived the same day, coiitributed gfeady towai<ds tfie 
strengthening of such posts as were conceived to be immedir 
ately in danger, and recalled hope to the bosoms of the in-* 
habkants. 

The services'' of Tamaun> on this emergency, ongh« nof 
to be forgotten. He deserved- weli of the community ! Me 
generously stepped forward, and undertook the executi($h of 
a. commission, very few would h^ve either solicited, or 
undertaken, at the time. Hid steady and uushaken perse- 
verance throughout die whole, bespoke him a inim of 
probity^ honor, and courage. 

The Vigie becoming once more the possesision of the 
enemy, we Were continually harassed with the fear of ad' 
attack; therefore^ to avdid the- effects (^ a surprize, the 
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greatest vigilance was observed, and the extremes of duty 
fubmitted to by each individual of society. Indeed, the 
danger appeared so near and so considerable, that it was 
impossible for the principle of self-preservation to slumber 
in any breast. 

Thus we continued the prey of anxiety, and the subjects 
of fatigue, until the evening of the 29tb, when his Majesty's * 
ship, die Scipio, appeared in sight, with five or six trans- 
ports, having on board the fortieth, fifty-fourth, and fifty- 
ninth regiments, under the command of Major-General 
Irving, who was appointed by his Excellency, General 
Leigh, to the command. Through the exertions of Captain 
Barrett, of the Experiment, the greatest part of the rein- 
forcement was laiMled before eleven o'clock that night. 
Those who could not be set on shore, in consequence of a 
prevailing calm, and a rapid current which set to leeward^ 
came in e^Iy the next . morning, and were all in quarters 
before noon. Nothing passed in town, of which the enemy 
was not apprized. Obtaining certain intelligence of an 
immediate attack being intended, they called in every out- 
post, and made every possible provision to maintain the 
occupancy of the Vigie. TTie necessary preparations being 
made on our part, Lieutenant-Colonel Strutt, and Colonel 
Leith, of the Colony Rangers, with a detachment of seven 
hundred and fifty men, marched on the night of the 1st of 
October, about ten o'clock, round by Calliaqua, and pro- 
ceeded to the heights of Colder, where they lay concealed 
in a piece of standing canes, until the commencement of 
hostilities, and the receipt of further orders. 

Major-General Irving, and Brigadier-General Meyers, 
with the main body, consisting of about one diousand men, 
(kicluding the- artillery, under Major Duvemette) marched 
about, two o'clock from Greathead's house, and proceeded 
up Warawaroa Valley. At Augurs Pasture, Captain Bo- 
land, of the fortieth ^giment, was detached with three 
hundred and fifty men, still farther in that direction, with 
orders to gain the heights to the westward of the enemy's 
position, and wait his. orders. This was as arduous a duty 
as could well be performed. In his ascent he was attacked 
by the enemy. The irregularity of the hill, deeply clothed 
with large and smsdl wood, exposed him greatly to the gall- 
ing discharges of their musketry, who made the most of their 
advantage. However, after a stubborn struggle and consi- 
derable loss, he obtained his object. 

The two Generals, with the fifty-ninth regiment^ gained 
vox. II. - G g 
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Faii^a^'s Ri4(?, about the (fowiuBi; of tbe day ; &om iwbidi 
t)iey (Irove off a ^mall party of the enemy^ and copUovi^ tM> 
9£(ceii^9 witji thie aFtitkry> iit r^gi^ar order. Tk«y propio«e<|. 
to tdbtemselves a s^mhx ol^ct Aivith dia^b ol the preea^&ig 
corps ; which was^ an establishment on the Vigi« Ridg^,. to 
cmabl^ th^9i sna^c^ss&^y, to e$ercisi9 the ord^iica against 

^ tih^t fortification ; bul[ tke eoemyy aiware of their i«to»ti9Q, 
possessed t)»^en(i^lvea of aa e%,c^94k^y advant^tg^oufi s|^t. 
It ^^ a little «wi»eKice on the suwniul^ covered wbk a vei^ 
ijjick wood: here they threw up soums works hastily ; and, 
yerfectty reg^ardjies^ of the su^ripir mvftb^S; which threatesMsd 
t^Gja i/^ith iasjlg^it annihilaUoiiy they opposed their ascent 
with a y^avKith. of vm^etry, which seeie^ied prophetic of the 
iafle^^ibi^yity of condufct m^intiwed by tkism, with iMuremit- 
tjin^ p^severance^ thro^g^ou^ the remaiiider of the day. 

AuHost the whole power of the eoevay was statipnod here ; 
^x^ toward the possession, of diis pjsuce all our e&erti€Mi» 
i^rere 4i(ected^. But abo^e two^thard^ of the aroay can^iseA 
QUtt^ were bo mor^ than idle spectators. The sev.^ htmStei 
and fifiky n^n, upc^v Colonel Strutt, never veceived any 
ordera whatever. Sub^equefit to the difficult a»d vrell pep* 
formed service of the mornings th$ detachiw^iU; updet Captain 
Boland did nothings though within musket-shot of die 
9nezay> and,, ia some sort, on an e()iiiality of situation with 
dusm, having gained the sunupit of the ridge m their Bxat 
success. The fifty-ninthji widi Majoi; M^CI«od at their 
head> were of&red up alone on the aJitar of military iodi^ 
<;retion. They were kept from morning uptil night, witboiat 
the shadoMT of a diversion in their &vof, cl]nU>ing up aa 
almost inaccessible mountaip's side,, rendered still more 
difficult by a succession of exceedingly heavy showers, mxi 
exposed to the well-directed aim of a secure and sheltered 

* enemy. At length, darkness conning on,, hostilities declined^ 
~^d totally subsided by seven o'clock.; when our Generak, 
i^rith the loss in. killed and wounded of a hundred men, witlk 
out efiS^ting any thing, ordered an instantaneous retreat, 
and led back to quarters very nearly two thousand experienced 
troops, ambitious, of reivlering services to their country, and 
who, but a few hours before^ were fktshed with the expec- 
tation of victory. 

It api>ears from infon^ation well anthenticated, that the 
feree which opposed us did not exceisd seven hunchred men; 
that^ at the time our British Scipios retreated, their ammn* 
nition was nearly expended; and that they expected no 
loas dian to be storns^d as soon as the darkneis. became 
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anfficiebc to ftciKutie the m^lteiire. Iti cdnsoftatic^ wltli thiii 
apprebension of tteir danger^ they m^led succotdttigiyi In 
the same momeiit that out* troops hepsEk tfy retreat^ so did 
Aey; the position of tile day^ ^Hh die Vigife, were alian* 
^oned^ atid^ it seefns^ so precipitately, that the gtins <A the 
latter place were left unspilced ; tetid, in every respect^ the 
Vigie appeared as it was wheti vte left it. 

The cause which rendered iim day so inauspiciofis lo ottr 
hopes, while it renders conjecture unnecessary, affords) not 
a little room for animadversion. That a few men, sur* 
'rounded by numbers, should avail themselves of the earliest 
opportunity of extricating thenssdvess, is not at all surpris* 
ing; but, that numbers surroimding a Few, should indori- 
ously retire, without die shadow of a pretext to sucnc^ 
occasioned censure, is a novelty in war : ^tis strange ; 'tis 
wonderful! 'tis passing stmnge! but this is altogediei an 
age of phenomena. 

A true story, in this stage of the narrative, may not be 
deemed improper. A very nndistinguislied character in the 
island (save for inebriety), to indulge his curiosity, pro- 
ceeded early in the morning of the engagement, to die scene 
oi action, and remained out of harm's way, near the staff, 
until orders were given to retreat. He then joined a Serjeant, 
and nine or ten men, belonging to the fifth regiment ; Mho, 
owing to whatever cause, missed their road ; and in wander- 
mg up and down, accidentally fell in with a negro, who 
undertook to conduct them to town. But the negro, being 
in the interest of the enemy, betrayed theqpi into the Vigie, 
with an intention of delivering them up. Perceiving his 
mistake, he suddenly withdrew, and made fifter his fugitive 
brethren ; while our new commander, with his myrmidona, 
took possession of the garrison, in the name of his Majesty 
King George the third, and maintained it unmolested until 
^ ^e morning ; when an account of its evacuation reached 
General Irving, who ordered out a party of rangers, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Kelley, to take possession of it. 
On advancing toward the outworks, he was called upon to 
approach no nearer at his peril. Here a short explanatioa 
took place ; when it was agreed upon by the present occu- 
pant in office, to admit him, on condition of signing a receipt 
for the place ; which proposal, it. is said, was acceded to, 
and the British flag was displayed. 

Here a delay of several days took place, while inactivity 
and unsteadiness seemed to pervade every measure. It waa 
nothing uncommon to hear the prder^ of yesterday counter^ 
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acted by those of to-day. There was no end of adopting 
and repudiating plans. During this reign of disgraceful 
imbecility, the enemy had time to dispatch a canoe to St. 
Lucia, and obtain a supply of ammunition, and other neces- 
saries, which determined them to entrench themselves on 
Mount Young and Mount William, and wait our coming on. 
About the l6th, the army sat down opposite those positions 
on Forbes's Ridge; and having brought forward twelve 
pieces of ordnance in that neighbourhood, established a very 
formidable camp, and began to harass the enemy with both 
shot and shell. Between this date, and the departure of 
General Irving, which was on the 29th of November, no- 
tliing occurred besides a few inconsiderable skirmishes, the 
natural result of the proximity of two hostile armies. 

On his resignation of the command, it devolved upon 
Brigadier-General Stuart. He uniformly adopted a sinular 
system of conduct with his predecessor, which, in the end, 
produced his own defeat, and well nigh effected the ruin of 
the colony. On the morning of the 8th of January 1796, 
a more tragical catastrophe happened than any we bad 
hitherto experienced. About four o'clock, just after firing 
the morning gun, the enemy attacked our camp, and carried 
It. It seems, General Stuart had injudiciously weakened 
dbe main position he occupied, by multiplying, from time to 
time, an unnecessary number of piquet guards. This cir- 
cumstance, and some others unfriendly to our afiairs, were 
communicated to the Brigands, by certain deserters who 
went over to them. Their reports were listened to with 
avidity, and measures accordingly taken. Three hundred 
men, in three divisions, were selected for the enterprize; 
the onset was ordered to be made in three different directions, 
and, as nearly as possible, in the same moment of time. 

Monsieur Chenou, a white man, at the head of one divi- 
sion having for his guide one of the deserters, risqued an 
impression on the left of the encampment, where was our 
most commanding battery. Influenced by diat enthusiasm 
which distinguished the proceedings of the partisans of 
anarchy, he entered it alone. Unhappily, the two artillery- 
men, who had charge of the gun, were found by him 
sleeping across it. On ascertaining the reality of their 
situation, he immediately withdrew; and returned again 
with his men, who dispatched those slumbercrs with the 
utmost secrecy ; took possession of the gun ; and turned it 
against us, loaded with grape-shot ; the discharge of which 
gave us the first intimation of our being attacked. This gUtt 
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having the command of the entire ridge occupied by the 
artillery, the whole, in a few minutes, was entirely lost. 
The misfortune became irreparable. Disorder circulated 
throughout the whole camp. No exertions of the officers 
could prevail on the troops to rally; neither threats nor 
entreaties could counteract the operations of the panic 
wherewith they were seized. It is said, the General exhi- 
bited the most consummate personal gallantry on the occa- 
sion! but, alas! he was unsuccessful! Victory, in the 
providence of God, deserted his standard, while rigorous 
neqessity obliged him to flee from a banditti, which, per« 
haps, he had but the day before despised ! The army, on 
^ the loss of the camp, retreated to the block-house, at Biabou. 
In the first stage of the action, the Charaibees possessed 
themselves of tibe ridges which overhung the road, with an 
intention to intercept our people in their escape. This, 
according to the present appearances, they could have 
effected with veiy . little difficulty, having every advantage on 
their side. Happily, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Fuller, 
of the fortieth raiment, with a detachment of about two 
hundred men, had been on his march from Dorsetshire 
Hill to the camp ; and having arrived in the critical moment, 
attacked the Charaibees, and routed them. Thus, by a very 
providential circumstance, the carnage of our troops was 
prevented, their communication with the town preserved, 
and their rapid and disorderly flight turned into a r^ular 
and well-conducted retreat. 

This night, the enemy advanced in pursuit as far as 
Biabou, where our army had halted ; therefore, it became 
necessary to abandon that situation the next morning, as 
there were no cannon to defend it. 

The ensuing day, beii^ the 10th, the troops reached the 
neighbourhood of the Vigie, and occupied the eminences 
between that place and the sea-coast, with an intention of 
opposing the progress of the enemy. To give energy to 
this resolution, every piece of ordnance that could be com- 
manded, was ordered thither. 

In this unhappy afiair our loss was considerable, espe- 
cially in officers. Hardly any thing could be a stronger 
testimony of their gallant and spirited behavior, than the 
severity of their sufferings. 

To judge of the future from the past, nothing was expected 
from General Stuart that coidd promise a reverse of circum- 
stances. The community, looking back on the series of 
misfortunes he had encountered, gave up all for lost, and 
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seemed finkiog beneath die a{>prdieB8ion* Bill in iki 
aBKious and desponding hour^ the arrival of General Hunter^ 
from Martinico, in the army-brig, in a great measure, con- 
tributed to 99otfae then: solicitude, and recal expectation to 
dieir minds. That active officer, immediately on his knding^ 
acquainted himself ^th die position and stale of the army^ 
snd took such measures as proved, in future, very sahitary. 
Except the strong post of the Vigie, he drew ibe whole of 
the force to the heights encircling the town ; and rendered 
every access to Berkshire Hill difficnlt, by strengtheniag the 
passes. Thus, every necessary step was taken to ntirintiin 
the sovereignty of the coiui^. 

On tlie m(»rning of the 14th the enemy appeared in great 
numbers in Mariaqua Valley, and seemed detenHnied la 
attack the V^ie with all their force. But General Hunter^ 
aware of lite design, and a combination of ciKUMstanoea 
rendering the place, at this time, entirely unimportanty 
gave oniers for its evacuation, which were complied widi 
by ten o'clock ; and the enemy instantly marched m. This 
possession, so flattering to their views, was succeeded the 
ensuing day, by an advance as far as Baker's Ridge, where 
they erect^ a battery, and opened upon Dorsetshire Hill a 
smart cannonade ; several shells were also thrown, but so 
injudiciously, that they did no execution whatever. At the 
same time, a considerable party of Charaibees crossed over 
the hill above Millar's Ridge, and encamped themselves 
about Bowe Wood, at the head of Kingstown Valley. 

On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant-Colonel Provost,r 
of die third battalion of the sixtieth regiment, with a con* 
siderable detachment of men, was ordered to attack the 
enemy's redoubt at Baker's Ridge. About five o'clock, he 
fell in with the advanced piquet guard, which he surprized 
and cut to pieces ; but in approaching the redoubt, he was 
very warmly received with a shower of musketry. In tins 
early stage of the action, the Colonel received two wonnds; 
which, together with some omission of orders in the troops, 
obliged him to retreat to Millar's Ridge, before he could 
obtain his object. He was pursued with uncommon reso- 
lution and ardor; more than twenty times the enemy 
attempted to gain the summit of the ridge, bat were sts 
often repulsed. Tlie action was supported, on both sides, 
with scarcely the smallest diminution, until night brought 
on a truce. The same morning the Charaifoees, who Imd 
encamped at the head of Kingstown Valley, on perceiving 
'three sokUers^ of the forty-sixth, endeavoring to kill some 


cattle which were at pasture, came down upon them^ and 
pursued them home to our camp at Green Hill : this auda 
city of theirs so provoked Major Jackson^ of the rangers, 
that he went out and attacked diem. According to custom, 
diey declined coming to close action, but concealed them- 
selves among the bushes, and maintained a most dreadful 
fire for some hours. Just then, Major Jackson was rein- 
forced by Major Fraser ;. who, cm his coming up, endeavored 
to flank them ; but, when he was almost about effecting this, 
ib^ beltook thenKielvcs to fligl&t. In the meaa tione, tbej 
aet fire to Bowe Wood House, which was shortly consniDed 
tQ aflhes, and ^er^ed m » fuoiral pile for their friends who 
hud &lle». 

Ia ijm height of the a<;tioD, ihe shijp> BnuMwick (one of 
tim Ir^neports under Admiral Cbpislias) with three hundfed 
and thirty men^ of the sixty-third regiment, commanded by 
Lieutenant^olonel Gower, ciame to anchor in the road. 
The arrival of a reinforcement at this precarious crisis^ 
» yM » <» d Oi^ the minds of many very forcibly. They coul4 
%Qt holp Keeogi^siag a Provid^aee on the oecasioo. Thej 
md ^^ This ia die thicd time we have been reduced to tl^ 
" hint eskttfesBdty, aad aa frequently resuscitated from despaii? : 
'^ the Lprd is good, and a strong-hold in the day of trouble*^ 
Iwfeec^ it weU bepaiiie d^^Ba thus ^atefuUy to ascribe their 
detiveraax?es to Him who succeeds and disappoints the desiga*^ 
of morlsik; for had he not espoused their cause, when meitti 
90«^ up against them, they had been swallowed up quieL. 
Tb^ the waters had overwhelmed them, the stream had 
hmnfA tbem away. Psalm, cxxiv. ver. £, 3, 4. It i» 1» 
be feared, diat when the salvation was fully wrought^ the 
Hk^ciful agent was too much forgotten. Is it possible that 
y» esm ttiua nequite the LdOdcd^ O fooliak peof^ and unwise ! 
J)fMi. x&m. v«i. 6. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

HISTORY OF ST. Vincent's 
(Continued,) 

Progress and Termination of the Charaib Wdn^-Final 
Mtmoval of the surviving Charaibees ojf the Island,-^' 
Civil Government.— Topogmphical Divisions.'^Fertili' 
ty, Productions, and Extent of the Ishmd,-— Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Black Charaibees, — 
Naval Engagement with tlie French off' Cape St. Vin- 
cenfs. 

J? ROM tlie 20th to the 24th very little occurred, besides^ 
the mutual exercise of great guns. On the morning of this 
day, a long six-pounder field piece was dragged up to the 
redoubt on Millar's Bidge, and immediately opened upon 
the enemy's encampment, which it so effectually commanded, 
that evident confusion existed among them. In a little time, 
despairing of making an impression on our lines, and finding 
their present position untenable, without unnecessarily risk- 
ing the lives of many, they moved off to the Vigie as soon 
as it became dark, with their artillery, and began to render 
that place still more impregnable. A pause in operation 
took place from this date until about the 8th of June,- when 
his Excellency Sir Ralph Abercrombie arrived from St. 
Lucia, from the reduction of that island, with the whole 
force destined for the service of this. The preparations 
necessary for an attack on the enemy, being in a state of 
foi-wardness previously to the disembarkation of the troops, 
they marched from Sion Hill, as early as the afternoon of die 
9th, in six divisions, each taking a different direction : 

MEN. 

1st. Brigadier-General Knox, to Mariaqua Valley, 

with , 936 

"Sdly. Major-General Hunter, to Calder Ridge, with 
a brass four-pounder, and a five and a half 
^ich mortar, with 1045 

Carded forward . , . , 198I 
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Brot^ht forward ;.. . igSl 
5dly. Major-General Mordiead, to Carapati Ridge, 

\^hh a brass twelve-poundef, and a flv^ and 

a half inch mortar, t«nth 857 

4thly. LieutenantrGolonel FuUer, to Ross Ridge, with 

two loi^ brass six-fioiinders, mib 579 

5tUy. laeutenant-Colonel Dickens, to Warawaroa 

Valley, with , 317 

6di]y. A corps de reserve, under Lieutenant-Colonel 

Spencer^ to fcdlow the line of match, with • . £32 

Inall.... 3960 

The attack commenced with Lieutenant-Colonel Dickens's 
division. A little before break of day he carried a redoubt, 
with hardly any resistance ; it was maintained principally by 
Charaibees, who abandoned it immediately ; here he planted 
the colors of the thirty-fourth r^ment. In attemptmg the 
next post of importance in that direction, he was ob%ed td 
retreat, after having sustained the loss of fifty-one men, ill 
kiUed and wounded. 

The Generals Hunter atu) Morshead, by this tim^, 
opened a cannonade upon the Old Vigie, from their res^, 
pective stations; die former^ distant about five hundred 
yards, the latter, three hundred ; while an unremhtifig dis^ 
diai^e of musketry was kept up by the men from the ad- ' 
joining canes, and other situations of safety. 

About two o'clock, the place became so battered, that 
It was deemed practicable to advance and carry it by storm'.' 

Orders to mat effect were, consequently, issued, and 
executed with a promptitude and celerity that reflects the 
greatest honor on the troops. With Colonel Bkir, of the 
Buffs, and Major Stewart, of the forty-second regiment, 
»t their head, they instantly carried the post, the enemy 
retreating vnth great precipitation to their otiier works. 
This success was followed up with unabating ardor and 
intrepidity ; the impetuosity of the men was such, that th^ 
two succeeding works fell into our hands ahnost instan- 
taneously. The New Vigie became now the dernier resort 
of the enemy in this neighbourhood, and the sole object of 
our united efforts. About five o'clock in the evenmg the 
^tttillery was brought forward; aitd when just about to be 
opened, and the troops sdected for storming, the etfemy 
tent out a flag to General Aber^rombie, with aa oflbr ^ 
VOL. II. H b 
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submission, which was accepted^ on their delivering up thd 
other posts of Ouia, and Rabacaw, and Mount Young, 
with dieir garrisons. Earlier than nine o'clock next morn- 
ing, the preliminaries of capitulation were finally adjusted ; 
and about noiDU they niarched out with the honors of war, 
and laid down their arms, to the number of four hundred 
and sixty men ; they were conducted to town the same even- 
ing, and distributed among the vessels in the harbor. Our 
loss amounted to about one hundred killed and wounded ; 
the loss of the enemy did not amount to half that number. 

With respect to the French, this action became decisive, 
as they agreed to deliver up all the other posts which they 
possessed in the island, with ,their garrisons and stores. 

The Charaibees, reduced, at lengthy to their own re- 
sources, seemed disposed to discontinue hostilities for the 
future. Accordingly, as early as the 15th, they sent in a 
flag of truce, and, with wonderful modesty, made overtures 
of accommodation, on condition of retaining their lands and 
prerogatives as formerly. They observed, " They had 
'^ burned our houses and cane-fields, and we had burned 
*' their canoes, and destroyed their provisions ; therefore, on 
*' the principle of retaliation, we had no just cause of com- 
'^ plaint, or any plausible pretext for prolonging an unne- 
*^ cessary war/' » 

On being asked, " Whether they, of the English, were 
'' chargeable with the first violation of that treaty of friend- 
*^ ship and good neighbourhood which had subsisted between 
*' them" — diey replied, " They had first declared war; 
*/ but of what were they guilty in consequence ? Every body 
" was then at war," 

Reader, what dost thou say to these things ? Which shocks 
thee most, the unparalleled audaciousness, or monstrous 
absurdity of the application ? What, but absurdity in the 
extreme, could excite them to draw a comparison between 
a few canoes, plantains, and cassada, and the loss of some 
hundreds of valuable lives barbarously taken, and the deso- 
lation of the greatest part of one of the most promising 
colonies among all the Charaibees. 

Jn reply to the proposals of those poor wretched mis- 
guided men, they were given to understand, that there was 
no room for negociation; that nothing short of uncondi-' 
tional submission would be attended to ; in which case, their 
lives would be spared, and they would be treated with hu- 
manity. Should they refuse this unmerited extension of 
-benignity, the whole force of the island woiUd be employed 
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ftg&itist them, and their extirpation must be the conse- 
quence. 

They remonstrated strongly against such an apparently 
cruel and arbitrary decision. They ccJuld not^ ^ey said, 
recoUect any thing in their behavior, that could render them 
obnoxious to our implacability. But since the rough tor- 
rent of occasion required acquiescence on their part, they 
requested until the 18th, to consult with the chiefs of fanu- 
lies, on which day they would return and give a definitive 
answer. This space of time being afforded them, what 
through the imbecility of our measures, and their usual 
finesse, nothing further was done towards their subjugation 
before the Idth of July ; when orders arrived from Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie (then at Martinico,) to General Hunter, to 
remove the Charaibees to the island of Baliuau, one of the 
Grenadines, and to supply them with necessaries, until fur- 
ther orders from government might be obtamed, concerning 
their future destination. 

Pursuant to these instructions. General Hunter required 
the immediate attendance of the Charaib chiefs. Several 
were, accordingly, escorted into town by a party of troops, 
and given to understand, that the island of Baliseau was 
appointed for their temporary residence; in which situation, 
they would be supplied with a sufficient quantity of provi- 
sions and water for their support; and, m their ultimate 
removal, be furnished with every convenience and necessary 
essential to their future existence. From Friday to Tuesday 
were given to them to take their resolution ; at which time, 
in case of non-compliance, hostilities were to commence 
against them. 

During tliis interval, many of the chiefs frequendy resorted 
to our camp, and gave the most specious promises of com- 
plying with the orders which they had received from General 
Hunter. 

Numbers descended from the heights, on Saturday and 
Sunday, and took their position between our situation and 
the sea, at about half a mile distance. On Monday morn- 
ing, one of their leaders, accompanied by various other 
chiefs, approached our camp, and requested an audience of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haffey. On this being granted, he 
addressed his compeers nearly in the following strain : 

'' Blush not at being vanquished ! Such is the fortune of 
^' war ; therefore, it is no disgrace to us to surrender to a 
** great nation. France and England themselves have sub- 
^ mitted, alternately, to each other, when necessity impelled 
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^^ the nusuure. Bttittitee abould never be prolonged W 
'' yond the means of supporting it. Have we the means i 
^^ NOf we have not : we aie conquered ! Then let us bow 
'^ to iixe decision of our conquerors. I myself will set ^ou 
f^ the exampky before thi^ time tormorrow, by renderii^ 
^ up myself and family to Cotonel Hafiey, to be diqNMed 
</ of as the General nny think proper : you may do as you 
If pkase.^' This ocatioii seemed to have the eflfect he cfep 
aired it should have on his auditora ; they acknowledged his 
observations were just^ and his resolution rendered laudable 
hy circumatances :— >lliat tfaey could not demonatrate their 
approbatioB of it more effectuyaHyi than by imitation, which 
theiy most solemnly promiaed they would ; and, from that 
moment^ abandon evciy idea of hostility^ 

'ilies& professions appeared, afterwards, to have been pre- 
concerted, and made wholly for the puq)08e of obtaining 
time to divert the storm reacfy to break upon their heads* 
No sooner did night favor their deception, than the greatest 
part ^fleeted their escape to the fastnesses of the mountains 
and woods ; among md rest was the orator himself, whosa 
prpmises were, so flattering. 

The. morning afibrding Cdk»el Haflfey ocular demon* 
stration of the unppsitiCMi which had been practised upoa 
bim, he endeavored to make sure of the remaining numbers 
of this faidiless people, who were retreating with much 
seeming solicitude. His dispositions proved remarkably 8uc«- 
cesi^ ; two hundred and eighty were made prisoners, who 
were e|KX>rted, under a sufiicient guard, to Calliaqua, and 
removed from thence inunediately to Baliseau. 

The same day, Lieutenant Laborde, of the Island Rangers, 
was detached to Grande Sable, with a party of about thirty 
men^ to receive the proffered submission of die Charaibeea 
of that district, and conduct diem to Mount Young. On 
his arrival, he found their houses abandoned, and themselves 
under arms, to the number of two hundred, in possession 
of a convenient little eminence; from whence, they called 
to Lientemait Laborde, and ordered him to wididraw ii^ 
Btandy ; declaiing, at the same time^ that they never would 
submit to the iSoglish; and, that they did not revolt so 
much from the prospect of death, as ham the idea of sub* 
mission* The inferiority of his fbnae:. rendered Us retreat 
bodi prudent and necessary. 

Much about the same hour, a detachment of men, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Grraham, having pursued 
die li^ formed by the bed of Colonarie Rivera to a. con- 
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le elevation^ discovered a large party of the enen^ 
strongly fortified. They invited him to approach, ^vidi tha 
utmost seeming sincerity of friendship ; ivhich he did, at the 
bead of his men, Splaying a white handkerchief in hia 
hand^ imlicative of his pacific disposition ; but, when he had 
got within a few yards of their works, a whole volley o( 
musketry was poured around him^ which killed an officer of 
Sateur's corps, and badly wounded the Colonel, and many 
others : 6ur troops carried off the wounded and retreated* 
From this period, various skirmishes ensued between our 
several corps and the Charaibees, the natural consequence 
of defewkng their property, which our troops every where 
destroyed. More than a thousand houses were devoted tb 
die &anes in a few days. Sundry canoes were also burned^ 
some of which were of dimensions unheard of before amoi^ 
them. 

The calamities of the war, however, in which they had 
engaged with so much ardor, hadconsid^ably lessened dieir 
numbers, and had so weakened smd dispirited the survivors^ 
diat they were unable to support hostihties with any proba* 
bilily of success. Tlie whole force of the island was, there* 
fore, directed against these fugitives ; and every day either 
wasted their property, Kpproadhed nearer to their retreats, 
or lessened the circle of their excursions and territories. 
Against such formidable forces as were employed against 
them, not even their native vigilance was of any avail. 
The dreaded conclusion which awaited them, gathered thick 
and fast upon them; and they were, finally, compelled, 
though with the most evident reluctance, to yield to that 
decision, which their conquerors dictated to them. They 
were, accordingly, transported to Baliseau^ the little island 
that had been allotted for their reception. 

The astonishing quantities of provisions that they possessed^ 
were almost incredible. It is reported, they far exceeded 
the consumption; and were capable of supporting, inde- 
pendently of external resources, many hundreds of allies, 
lliis can only be accounted for from the fertili^ of the soil, 
which, for the imremitting war of two years, yielded almost 
spontaneously every thing that was necessary. 

The civil government of diis island is the same as that of 
the other British West India Colonies. It consists of a 
Governor, or Commander-in-chief, a Council of twelve, 
and' an Assembly of seventeen members ; the number of the 
latter being propovtioared to the size of the island ; which> 
it c<mtainji about eighty-four thoosmd acres of lam^ 
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can, hitherto, reckon only twenty-five thoustod in si state 
of cultivation. Hie mountains, a great part of which were 
inhabited by the Charaibees, are left in dieir natural state ; 
and they cover a larger surface than the vailies, whose soil 
alone, in general, seems capable of rewarding the labors of 
the cultivator ; for it produces excellent cotton, the chief 
article of its commerce ; a moderate quantity of sugar ; rum, 
coffee, and cacao, or cocoa, dying woods, and hides for 
leather. The particular amount of each of the articles falls 
not within the province of this history ; but it may be found 
in commercial works, whose details are best adapted to con* 
vey useful information to the merchants and traders, whom 
it more immediatelv concerns. 

That part of the island, which is generally inhabited by 
the British and French planters, is divided into four parishes^ 
KingstQwn, written thus to distinguish it from Kingston, 
Jamaica, is the only considerable town ; and being the seat 
of government, is well built, and populous, but has nothing 
extraordinary in its appearance. Calliaqua is the next place 
worthy of notice ; it is a pretty little town, in which there 
is a small body of negroes, to whom the author preached the 
gospel in the year 1788, and then left them under the tuition 
of Mr. Baxter, a diligent and zealous Missionary. Calliaqua 
and Kingstown are both in the parish of St .George, and have 
but one church. The other parishes are, St. Andrew, St. 
Patrick, and St. David ; but they cannot boast of any regu- 
lar town, nor have they any church. In fact, they are only 
scattered hamlets ; and christian worship is performed among 
them solely in private houses, most frequently by our Mis- 
sionaries. 

The most distinguished natural curiosity in this island, is 
the botanical garden, the first of its kind that was planted 
in the West Indies. The original design was the production 
of the accomplished mind and elegaiit taste of Sir William 
Young, Governor of this island and of Dominica, who re- 
commended it to the legislature ; when the institution was 
sanctioned by a law of the island, and, afterwards, ratified 
by his Majesty in Council. By these means, the necessary 
funds were raised for carrying it into execution. 

The situation chosen by the founders was a delightful 
spot, comprising upwards of thirty acres of excellent land, 
on the north-west side of Kingstown Vale, about a mile from 
the town ; commanding a beautiful prospect of the build- 
ings, of the harbor, of Fort Charlotte, Bequia, and the 
pe^ It is laid out in an irregular manner, so as to add to 
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its stile or beauty. Its low grounds next the sea are wa* 
tered and bounded by a charming little rivulet^ which sweetly 
murmurs as it rolls along. Its high grounds ascend a con- 
siderable way up the side of the mountain^ terminating 
toward the north; and lose themselves, at length, among 
almost impenetrable woods. Part of Milton's description 
of £den is peculiarly applicable to this part of the garden : 

<< The champain head 
'* Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
*^ With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild* 
" Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 
'< Insuperable height of loftiest shade." 

. The situation once chosen, a superintendant was imme- 
diately appointed with a liberal salary, and a suitable house 
was built for. his residence. The first gentleman who held 
this delightful ofSce was Doctor Young, who attended to, 
and considerably advanced the undertaking by his skill and 
assiduity. But its present extraordinary state of perfection 
is the result of the genius and unremitted application of his 
successor. Doctor Anderson, who enlarged upon his plan, 
and devised new sources of improvement, by continual re- 
searches throughout the neighbouring islands. By penetra- 
ting the woods and wilds of the southern continent, to a 
considerable distance, he added both number and variety to 
the original classes of plants, enrichmg it with the most 
curious and valuable exotics. Through these means, this 
extensive and beautiful garden is amply furnished with vege- 
tables for culinary use ; with medicinal herbs, trees, shrubs, 
and roots ; and with odoriferous plants, of almost every 
genus, from the different climates of Asia, Africa, and 
America. And that nothing might be wanting to complete 
its public utility, the colony had the satisfacti(Hi of receiving 
ftom Captain Bligh, in tlie month of January 1793, the 
valuable acquisition of three hundred bread-fruit trees, from 
Otaheite, in excellent condition, which the author had the 
pleasure of seeing when he visited this botanic garden. 
These bread-fruit trees were part of a cai^o destined for 
Jamaica, and the other British West India settlements ; the 
Captain having been sent to that delightful island, in thef 
South Seas, on purpose to procure this addition to the arti- 
cles of vegetable diet for the negroes. By this wise and 
benevolent measure, the dread of a scarcity of provisions for 
them will, in future, be avoided, as far as human precaution 
<:an provide ; this valuable tree thriving, in its new soil, be- 
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ypiid all expectation. Thus the public garden of St. V]»r 
cent's may vie with duit of Jamaica, in every respect^ 
except extent of ground ; and its founders may justly claim 
the praise of havmg set an example to the Assembly of 
Jamaica, which has been productive of considerable advan- 
tages to the iidiabitants of the island. 

Before the introduction of the bread-fruit tree, plantains 
and cassada, or cassave, made of the maniock root, bananas, 
yams, and sweet potatoes, were the usual food of the negroes. 
The cassada, in particular, called by the French, manioc^ 
or manioque, f6rming the basis of many of their culinary 
mixtures, it may not be unacceptable to give a brief account 
of this plant. It is a shrub, 'the roots of which being baked 
and rasped, produce what the natives of America denominate 
flour of manihockf or cassava, of which they make a kind at 
bread, baking the composition a sec(»ad time. They plant 
cuttings of this slmib, generally, in new grounds designed 
for cocoa-walks ; not only because, in many places, they are 
uhaointely necessary to a planter for the food of his negroes; 
but also to prevent the growth of weeds, and to diade the 
young cocoa plants as they spring up, whose tender shoots^ 
and even second leaves, would not otherwise be able to 
stand the excessive heat of the sun. For this reason, they 
delay planting the cocoa-nut, till the cassada-shrub is grown 
to a siifficieBi height to screen the infant plant. Cassada, 
roasted plantains, and other vegetables, hashed up with 
salted pork, or beef, or dried fish, and a considerable quan- 
tity of cay^me-pepper, famish a luxurious repast to the 
poor Charaibees. At their feasts, they drink a fermented 
li<{iior, prepared £rom cassada, pines, and other fruit, the 
making of whidi is very disgusting to the sight of an £u* 
ropeaii ; the cassada being, sometimes, previously chewed 
before infusion ; the saliva occa»omng a quicker ferment- 
ation of the liquor, which is soon fit for use. But since 
ibeit intimacy with the Europeans, they have leartied odier 
means of intoxication. To the giMHend account of the ori-^ 
ginal natives of the West India Uaads, in the Production, 
we have now to add some canons particulars respecting 
"^e manners and customs of ths Qiaraibees of St. Vincent's, 
kindly communicated by Dr. Diavidsonf, who then resided on 
the borders of the Chandb cotuftry. 

Their marriages take place at an early age, and are gene^ 
rally made by the parents of both parties, witiiout consulting 
the inclinations of the female. A house is erected for them, 
vod the little fomiture they require is provided. Tbm 
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-wife in 90Qn m%4e acquainted witli the* \B^,Qr9 q( tb^ 
field; she plants the casss^d^, y^ms^ jpqt^tQei^j ^p.j, 9]ijl 
cooks &eiQ fpdT th^ indolent husband, ^vnoae spl^ Qcpi(|mtioii 
ky either sbpQtwf wild pigeons, Indiaft rabbits, ^d tjje 
opossum, or fishiog* When ^i^y m^n ^mo^g tb^n^ Sn<^ 
himself in a situjtfioa to maintaia more th^i} pn^ wife, ))^ 
•obtains them frqm their j^rents ; fwd m^^y of tb^pi h^vp 
four or five wivp^ ; in lybiqh c^sc;, they bi^'<^ ^ ^ep^iate 
liousB for cad* of tH^fi«i ^nd pa^j^ thw Uxn^ yfitlji jJiqi^ ip 
turns. A«id so Wtirely submissive are the wives to tji^eyr 
iiu<d>tQds> that qum4n ftWWI the Mfom^i^ ^T^ hardly ever 
kBo\vn« Adultery i^ pj^iilj^ed with de^f h ; ?^x4 Jo P^ p^rt 
of the world fu'ia th^ {parried female more chaste ; Q\v).ngy 
pcobahly, to the severity with yfh\^ their iftCQptioe??!?^ }s 
pqniriiied. 

When a husband leaves 9ny of hif wives^ th^y are pot ^t 
liberty to marry sigain till bi^ deftth, vhen they m^ b»ve a 
free^ chcocQ. No slavery can be cQpc^ived more wr^tch^ 
than that of the women ; the whq% lahor^ without ^^ ^itbip 
doors, devolving upon them. Nor is this all; whenever 
frequent child-beanng, or any other cause, has made them 
look old and unhandsome, the husband abandons them for 
other wives ; for whom, and their children, they are like- 
wise obliged to do all the most laborious and menial offices. 
Their husbands frequently, in scenes of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, wound and maim them with their cutlasses, and 
even shoot them. In fact, there are no traces of policy, or 
natural justice, in their conduct. Hie lex talionis is their 
only rule, provided the party injured has the power to redress 
himself. A short time since, a singular instance of cruel 
retaliation occurred, shocking to humanity. Manuel^ a 
Charaib, who lived on the estate of my friend. Dr. Davidson, 
had a sisler, admired for her beauty and handsome person 
by her sable lovers, of whom she had not a few. She 
could, however, be the lot of only one ; and him, to whose 
lot she fell, was the intimate friend of her brother Manuel. 
Her husband and she lived, for some time, peaceably and 
comfortably together, till a quarrel happened between his 
sister and his wife. They proceeded to blows ; when the 
husband interposed, and commanded peace. The wife not 
immediately obeying, he made a thrust at her with his cut- 
lass, and wounded her under the eye ; of which wound she 
immediately expired. The only redress that Manuel required 
for the loss of his sister was, that the husband should put 
his own sister to death ; which he did, by carrying her down 
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to the river Colonorie the next morning, and there murd^riog 
her in the most barbarous manner. 

Their mode of fishing is peculiar ; their common practice 
being to poison the rivers. For this purpose, all die men 
in one district are collected together ; part of ^hom are em- 
ployed in procuring the plants which are used for that pur- 
pose, viz. the dogwood-bark, or erythrinalina, and the 
jisesbechia. Others divert the course of the river, if it be 
'4 l»ge, leaving no more water than diey can conveniently 
poison. But we should term all the rivers in that island, if 
they were in England, only brooks or rivulets. The weeds 
are then strongly beaten, and their juices expressed, and 
thrown into the water; when their inebriating effects are 
presently communicated to die finny inhabitants, who soon 
rise, with their bellies upwards, to die surface of the water, 
and are easily taken. It is remarkable, that diough thousands 
of the young fry are thus destroyed, no ill effects have foU 
lowed from eating the fish. But it is now high time to pro* 
ceed to the religious department. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

HISTOBY OF ST. VINCJENT's 

(Concluded). 

7%e Jtahor's first Vint to the Island. — Introduction 
of the Mis$ionari^,^^Openin^f Friendshipsy Progress 
and Success of their labors.-^The Author^s Visit to the 
Charaibeesy before the late War tvith the English.'^ 
Romantic Scenery , uncommon Fertility y and picturesque 
Appearance of tneir Country. -^Mission among the Cw- 
rawees unsuccessfuL^^Progreis^ of Religion suspended in 
the Island through a persecuting Act of the legislative 
Assembly. — Repeal of that LaWy ana consequent r#- 
establishment of the tfissionaries, and of the Uospel. 

jl ROM the survey which we have taken^ in die precedii^ 
pages, of the bounties of nature, or rather of nature's God, 
and of the barbarities of man, we have but little reason to 
expect those returns of gratitude which the kindness of 
heaven so justly demands. 

The histories of nations, in general, are but little more 
than histories of injustice and inhumanity ; in which plunder 
is dignified with the appellation of conquest ; and in which 
barbarity stands excused, under the sanction of that neces- 
sity which urged the deed. The ^eat and benevolent 
Author of every good and perfect gift, from whom even 
those powers which are prostituted to robbery and assassi- 
nation are derived, is but too frequently excluded from hia 
works; — from providential interpositions, and from the 
thoughts of men. The miseries of human life but too 
commonly give sanction to these conclusions ; and, from a 
full persuasion that devastations cannot come from God, 
popular observation denies a Providence ; while reflection, 
building upon this false foundation, soon proceeds to a 
disbelief of Revelation, and sometimes of me being of a 
God. . . 
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A being that becomes questionable in point of existence, 
must be unknown in point of homage. A relaxation in 
external wordiip^ betrays an internal absence of Divine 
grace ; and this internal absence leaves an open door to the 
vices which hold dominion over thb hliman heart. In every 
climate, and in every zone, human nature is much the same; 
and wherever external worship, is either abandoned or neg* 
lectedy we have but little reason to nope tnat any conunu- 
nion is held with Gt)d. 

Admitting these obsefvations to be just, and the inferences 
conclusive, the island of St. Vincent's, prior to the intro^ 
doction oif #ie Methodist Mianomiriel; exhibited a deplorable 
otyec^\ Both Vrbite^ and .blciobs were in neaiiy the same 
predicam^; aH were tontinuaUy reCeivwg the favors of 
an ioduJig^nt Providence ) but» iu>acb cm^, th^ seemed to 
be iiu^sibie of the x>bligalioBs wbioh these lavors created, 
aflid deficient in that atknowledgak^ent which, gratitude only 
call express.. 

TliiBre -wepe £ve |>ari^€is in this island when the author 
paid it bis first visit Fof four ot thftm n6' church had ever 
been biulti Hie ooly one which ever had been erected, was 
(according to Mr. Edwards) destroyed t)y a hurricane in 
1780. The sole clergyman then in the island perforined 
divine servioe, at which the autbor Qttended^ in the Cottft- 
house in Kingstowa. 

Under diese e&isting circunutances^ in which we have 
before us an island inhabited by upwards.of twelve thousand 
souls, it will be difficult to say» where we could find a 
portion in all Chrjstendonv, which could present to the 
ministers of the gospel, a vtkore just and a more imperious 
call. Especially when we con^der, that even the inhabitants 
who made a profession of Christianity wexe destitute af 
temples^ land, m general, of the means of public worship* 
Such a call as diis united invitation to urgency, and both 
combined to promise success. 

llie fhrst establiAment of Methodism in the West Indies 
was in the island oT Antigua, through a train of Providences 
which was indebted tq no regular design. This took place 
so early as the year 176O4 and from that time to 1/86, it 
continued altemately to languid and increase. About the 
latter period it began to acquire stability ; and it has from 
that tinie been moving onward towards that state of emi- 
nence which 'it BOW lias attained. But these circumstances 
will best appear, when we come to consider the history of 
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Atattgufeiy aiid tb6 {>ti(>gre8s whieh religion has made id that 
ftilatid. 

It V9^ lNy#Bl-ds the elOfli^ of the ^w 1 7d6^ diat the autbor, 
in txnii^^iki^ wiA «dlfn6 dd]^ Missionaries, p^id a yiait to the 
ishuld of A^glta^ thi-otagh tht)^ apparendy adverse winds 
t>r hi^av^n, l^ich foTbadie Us to reach oar destined port. 
In this hkkxA We h^ an itifant oonference^ and received a 
jpres^g invitation fi^m some xiiko had made tfiemgdves 
•^^nainted Vith otir doctrines and vie^9> to. pay a visit to 
St. Vidc^ikfs. The aatufte and earnestness of tiiis request 
cOMi>perating ^ilh onr desig^ teft no room for delibertitic^n. 
Ilk^ tMipli^fion of our b«idiness |)eir4nittfed us to act with 
freedon^; we had no time to lose; and as we saw no 
"occa^n f<3ft delay, we pnepated, the satne evening, to sail 
for that island. With these resolutions, w^ got on board of 
<mr schooner ; and, after coasting Martinico and St. Luci^ , 
reached Kingkowii in St. Vtndent's, on' Tuesday ^ 9th of 
January, VKTf. 

fVdm Antigua to this island we w«ne accompanied thy 
Mt. Baiter^ ^ho,^ from « residence of aeven years in the 
former, was not wholly unknown in 4be latter. Byhin, 
on our atrival, we were introduced to one Mr, Claxlom, 
Mr. dnxtott had been awakened to a jenae of his lost 
eenditi^n, %rf the ministry of Mr. GiUurt, who visited 
Antiguti in die year 1760, imd was the first who attempted 
t<> preadh th^ gospel ik thati island to the negroes. . He had, 
occasicmtaHy, met m <$lass in that island ; hut, thon^ .soilae- 
what ac<]iiainte^ with Mr. Baxter, had never heard hi|n 
preadi. The vicissitudes of life had <»lled him from dieaoe 
to St. Vincent's ; and both he and his wife, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse g^ieration, had s^tained somethii^ 
^f the sj^rit of cfaristia«ity ;*^a conscioiufeniess of their fallen 
state, and tiie fear of God. 

Rej6icing at the prospect ot having the ^spel introduced 
into the khtnd on which he resided, Mr. ClaKt)(Hi'« hone 
wiEis 'Open to us ; and, on the evenkig of our arrital, I 
preached in it to a large tongregation. ' 

It Bomcftimes happens, diat novelty awakens inquiry ; and, 
^dtat fr6m a momentary impulse, curiosity keeps ^ve atteti- 
tion. It is, therefotre, diflScult, from ijiae observation of an 
audience on one single oppoitunity, to calculate upon the 
issue of our efforts. But, so far as appearances, und^r 
Aeite th-eunistainGes, may be permitted to justify dedsion, 
the prospect 'Seemed higbly flattering, and indicate^ mm\ 
luture success. 
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Tbk day foUowbg ^e atiitt^ Kingstown; and set off for 
the {^ntaUon of Mr. Clapham, a gentleman of fortune^ 
.who resided about ten miles distant. Mr. Claphapi being 
nearly related by law to Mrs. Baxter, had been previously 
informed of our coming, and, with all that politeness and 
hospitality peculiar to the West India pl^ter^, anticipated 
.our journey, aiid sent horses to meet us on the road. 

With the design of our journey he >vas not altogeth^ 
unacquainted. A congregation was soon collected ; and on 
the same evening, I preached in a large. parlour in his house. 
We fully opened to him the business of our visit ; and after 
informing him, that it was our design to endeavor to spread 
the gospel among the negroes, we gave him to understand, 
that Mr. John Clarke, one of the Missionaries who then 
accompanied us^ was to remain upon the island for that 
purpose. 

In consequence bf this intelligence, he gave Mr. Clsurke 

an invitation, which was at once both general and pressing. 

Aiid from the manner- in which it was delivered, we could 

easily discern that it was not the effusion of a momentaiy 

: compliment, but the language of soi^d reason, that had 

. calculated upon some of those contingencies vvhich are in* 

cident to human life. It might sometimes so happen,^ he 

observed, that the parlour in which we tliea preached, migl^t 

be engrossed by company, who would view a sermon as an 

. intrusion, and feel themselves hurt at being disturbed ; on 

which account he should feel some inconvenience in appro* 

. priating that room oq all occasions to the purpose. He, 

nevertheless, proposed, that in such cases, Mr. Clarke 

should convene his negroes in a large boarded room, which 

stood unconnected witih his house, and which we found was 

admirably adapted to answer the end proposed. In addition 

to this he observed, that he would speak forthwith . to a 

Mr. Jackman, a neighbouring gentleman, who, he doubted 

not, would most readily concur in the same design. 

On iny journey from* Kingstown to the abode of Mr. 
Clapham, I took the liberty of calling at the house of a 
Mr. MorgaUf a gentleman of considerable property; but 
he was not at home. Our business, however, was commu- 
nicated to his lady, who informed us, that Mr. Claire 
should be always welcome to instruct their negroes, and 
preach to them at all proper hours. 

Such were the dawnings of the gospel, and such the 
infimt prospects which St. Vincent's affor<kd us^ immedi* 
at^ly on our arrival on its shores ! , 
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From the faouse of Mr. Clapham we again returned to 
Kingstown, highly pleased with the prospect which Divine 
Providence had opened to us in the little excursion that 
we had made. On our arrival we found, that during our 
absence Mr. Claxton had not been idle. He had actually 
fitted up a large warehouse for the purposes of preaching, 
and furnished it with seats. Two rooms were also appro* 
priated to the use of Mr. Clarke ; one for his bed-cham- 
ber, and the other for his study. These circumstances 
/strongly indicated that we were not considered in the light 
of transient visitors : it was the gospel which they wished to 
hear; and for this gospel, a permanent provision was 
already begun to be made. 

Finding aflairs thus prosperous, even beyond our most 
sanguine expectation, imm/ediately on our return we waited 
On the President of the Council, who acted at this time as 
Governor, the late Governor being dead. By him we were 
received with the ^atest courtesy; and ifter satisfying 
him as to our doctrines, and the object which we had in 
View, he not only wished us success m reforming the morals 
of the negroes, but apparently extended towards us all that 
protection which his dignified station could give us any 
reason to expect. And as a proof of his decided approba- 
tion of our designs, as soon as we informed him, that Mr. 
Clarke was appointed by us to continue in the island, he 
generously gave him permission to preach on Sundays in 
the Court-house. 

In the course of our continuance in this town, we were 
invited to dine with a Mr. Stewart, a gentleman of con* 
siderable property, who kept a large warehouse in Kingstown. 
This gentleman, as well as Mr. Claxton, appeared to be 
rejoiced above measure at the visit which we had made, and 
at the prospect of having the gospel established in the 
island. Nor did his exultation and gratitude consist in 
mere expression. As marks of approbation and respect^ 
he gave to each of us who were about to leave him, no 
inconsiderable token of regard. To me he presented a 
large cocoa-nut shell, most curiously engraved, and set in 
silver. To Mr. Hammett, one of the Missionaries, he 
gave a seal, M'hich was, probably, worth three or four 
guineas : and to Mr. Baxter he presented a pocket dressings 
table for shaving and other purposes, worth, I presume^ 
full two guineas. To Mr. Clarke, he said, he would then 
make no present * for '' as he is about to continue on the 
f^ island, I shall have him near me when you are gone^ and 
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^ It shall be my cate tfaul he dnll never waBt.** 
gentleman, in former years, bad been a member of Mr. 
Wesl^'fl society in London, and was then extremely poor; 
^but throng those vicissitudes which are the comnaniona of 
human life, the sc^e had been reversed; he had removed 
to St. Vincent's, and had become a rich man. His early 
inqitesnons, however, had not forsaken him; his attach^ 
men! to the gospel stiU remained ) and the first e^hsions of 
rekindling love discovered thems^ves in those marks of 
gratitude and affi^tion which we have just surveyed. 

Among the soldiers stationed, at this time, in the island 
for its defence, six or sev^ were truly serious. These, 
finding no public means of grace, had united together, and 
erected a hut vrithin the precincts of the barracks.. One of 
them occasionally exhorted, when opportunity offered* 
They associated together ; and invariably met each ds^ by 
five o'clock in the moining, unless prevented by nmit9ry 
duty ; and in these cases they assembled at half past four. 

From a persuasion that tbe commanding o^er mu«t have 
been an observer of their superior conduct and unblameable 
lives, application was made to solicit permission for Mr. 
Oarke to preach, oceasionaQy^ in the barracks among tbe 
eoldiers ; but this wts a (nvor we could not obtain. About 
six whites, howev^, besides these pious soldiers, wer^ 
formed into a class; dieir place of meeting was at Mr. 
Claxton's; and Mr. Clarke proceeded immediately to take 
them under his care. 

k^- On Friday, the IQdi of F^l>ruary, pursuant to an invita- 
tion, we dined wkb a Mr. Otl^, who lives ^bout seven 
miles fnm Kingstown. He w^iistmepf the principal persons 
in the island, and a very agreeable man. His lac^ possessed 
both seiiottsness and affii>itity. As we never missed a 
fiivorable opportunity of promoting the ojb^pct for which 
we visited the island, we ^owimuniQated to him the outlines 
pf our desi^. And so far did our measures meet with hi^ 
<xinc«rrence, diat, notwith«tAi|dis|g two thoughtless o£EicerP 
dined with us, he felt no h^itatipn ip expressing his appros- 
bation ; and gave Mr. Claris 9 gi^iend invitation to. mak^ 
his bouse his home. 

Under these circiunstaniQ^, bis cordial acquiespeqce ap- 
pealed in a moat coa^picuous light ; 

/* Fur where the world prevails, and Us loud laugh, 
'<* Which scarce the firm Philosopher can scorn,** 

politeness and aiere cwipitiflMI^}^ 9f ^ insufficient to produce 
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to open ao ahrowal. A fimi coiwictkm of the vtiSkty of tbe 
gospel becomes necessary to prockice appfoboitioif) and to 
give support to diose truths wfaicii mere meit of die woiid 
dei^pise. 

Sir William Yooiig, ou whom I had waited in Antigws 
previously to my present visits has a large estate in Uiia 
island^ not far ^rom the residence of Mr. Otley. By Sir 
William Young I was received wkii the greatest poHtenesi^ ; 
and if from a combination of circannstances smy inference 
may be drawn^ it is not unwarrantable to conclude^ daat 
when the happy effects of the gospel are felt and seen among 
the slaves of Mr. Otley^ the liberal mind of Sir Wiilian* 
will ditect a door to be (^pened to da« negroes on In^ plan- 
tatbtty that they may be instructed in those Anags whicfa 
make foi* titeir everlasting peace. 

In this stage of the bu^inesi»^ a little circntt appeared 
already opened^ abd a sufficiekicy of kbor provided for Mr. 
Clarke/ whom we were soon to leave. It would have 
created within me no surpriae, from the prospects which 
presented themselves^ to have heard^ that more applications 
were made to him dian he could possibly supply ; nor should 
I have been astonished to leam^ that in the space of a few 
weeks, he had five hundred catediumens under his care. 

There was a member of the Assembly to whom I had 
strong letters of recommendation^ on whom I had not time 
to call. And there was another gentleman on another part 
of the island, who was personally known to Mr. Baxter^ 
who had on his plantation six pious n^roes, who were 
brought from Antigua ; on him, also, we had not time to 
wait. From these gentlemen we had eveiy reason to hope 
for an approbation of our designs ; and in such cases, even 
that alone becomes support. 

In the town where we chiefly resided, it was delightftd to 
observe, with wlwit eyes of affection we were surv^ed by 
the negroes. They considered themselves as the primary 
objects of our visit, and on that account we were quite 
exalted in their esteem. In fine, the fields appeared white 
already unto harvest ; many among them evidently thirsted 
for the word ; and one in particular was overheard iitforming 
his companions, with simplicity and pleasure, — " These n^en 
** were imported for us'' 

On the appointment of a Missionary in a region so flatter- 
ing, appearances forbade the existence of two opinions. 
The path appeared to have been evidently pointed out of 
God; we had only trodden in the way of duty, ^md left 
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events to him. The success with which he lias been pleased 
to bless our sincere endeavors^ and the multitudes who have, 
through the ^ instrumentality of the means adopted^ been 
brought from darkness to light, are unquestionable testimo- 
nies of his sacred approbation. A recollection of what is 
past must, in a certain degree, direct us in our future 
actions. The path in which we have already trodden we 
know by experience to have been owned of God ; and hence 
we learn, that then only can we hope for those blessings 
which we expect to crown^ our endeavors, when we renounce 
all dependance upon an arm of flesh, and place an unlimited 
confidence in him. 

On the 12th of January, Mr. Baxter ^ Mr.Hammetty and 
myself, took our departure from St, Vincent's, leaving Mr. 
Clarke, encircled with unexpected friends and flattering 
prospects, upon the island. On the 15th we reached 
Dominica, with the same intentions and views that had 
conducted us to the former island; and we had the satis- 
faction to find, that the inhabitants, in general, were not 
averse to that gospel which could alone instruct them in 
the way of righteousness, and .make them wise unto^ salva- 
tion. 

In the course of the ensuing year, nothing remarkable 
happened, either to facilitate or retard the exertions of Mr. 
Clarke. The effusions of approbation, which novelty might 
have in part occasioned, gave place, in many instances, to 
a stability of frietidship, which time had rather improved 
than impaired. And, on my second visit, I had the satis- 
faction to learn, that oyr places of public worship had 
acquired a permanency, from the sanction which regular 
attendance had bestowed ; — that the congregations w^ere 
large ; and that Mr. Clarke had not labored in vain. * 

The prospects which had appeared so inviting had not 
afforded much deception ; many souls had been pecuUarly 
blessed, and, so far as either appearance or language' could 
be admitted as evidence, savingly converted to God. Many 
new friends had opened their houses, and given Mr. Clarke 
access, to their slaves : multitudes of these earnestly attended 
to instruction, and gave proof that they had not received 
the.grace^of God in vain. 

Mr. Baxter, whose place of residence had been on the 
island of Ant^ua, had visited St. Vincent's in the course of 
the year. A variety of local circumstances rendered his 
presence particularly interesting ; and as his whole soul was 
engaged in the work^ he missed no opportunity of laying 
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bimself out for €rod. Through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Clarke, God had been pleased to cause the 
day-spring from on high to visit the country : and through the 
personal acquaintance of the former with many of the 
respectable, inhabitants, the boundaries of his church became 
barged ; so that, before the conclusion of the year^ a suffi- 
ciency of employment appeared for both. 

An enlargement of their scenes of action necessarily pro- 
duced -an enlargement of acquaintance; and the mutual 
co-operation of both had carried them to the extremitie/s of 
the British territories in the island, and even given them an 
opportunity of forming a distant connexion with the Cha- 
raibees. Anxious to dhffuse the light of that gospel which 
can make thc^se who possess its graces wise unto eternal 
salvation, they had calculated upon an intercourse which - 
should lead to its introduction among them. An interchange 
of language had already commenced; many of them had 
acquired a knowledge of English, and Mr. Baxter had made 
no small proficiency in their tongue. In addition to these 
favorable circumstances, a good understanding subsisted be- 
tween them ; restricted, indeed, by those cautions to which 
reciprocal jealousies had given birth between the two nations, 
and which the progress of time had hardened into apprehen- 
sive reserve. 

In the month of December 1788, I reached Barbadoes, 
in company with Mr. Lumb, Mr. Gamble, and Mr. Pearce, 
three of our Missionaries, with a design to establish a mission 
in that island. As we knew no one when we landed, we 
took our habitation at an inn; but finding our expenses 
enormous, I seized the earliest opportunity of dispatching 
Messrs. Lumb and Gamble to our friends in the island of 
St. Vincent's, intending to follow them, as soon as a door 
was opened in Barbadoes for Mr. Pearce. This was soon 
apcompUshed ; and in the course of a few days I quitted the 
island. 

On the 1 1 th of December 17B8, 1 landed in St. Vincent's ; 
and, -after making a few arrangements and inquiries into the 
religious state of the island, set off, with Mr. Baxter, for 
the territories of the Charaibees. The day following we 
were joined by Mr. Gamble and Mr. Clarke, and towards 
evening reached the house of our new and hospitable friend^ 
Dr. Davison, a physician. Communicating to him our in- 
tention, he so far approved of our measures, that he agreed 
to join us in our intended journey. The company of Dr. 
Davison was a valuable acquisition. His place of residence 
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lay cm the frontier of ibe Eaglish territory. This circtnii- 
sfteBce had iatroducdd liiiii to an acquaintance wkfa the Cba- 
rail»ees ; and througk this means^ he became a mediunEi of 
intercourse^ which quieted suspiciona and banished fears. 
Willi tb^r 0a¥ag>e castoms^ and pecidiarities of manners, he 
was not uQac<}uainted ; so liiat, through his a8«i9tB0ce9 we 
were enabled to add an exemption froni invokwtary errors 
to the purity €^ otfr intentirais, which aione, we trust, 
actuated us in €he uBdertakiii^, through tlie grace of God. 

On tfie morning of the l£th, in company with our friead 
and guide, we began ouir journey towards the Charaib coun- 
try, and found ourselves encompassed with woods and wilds, 
as savage and uncultivatied as the people whose habitations 
we were about to visit. The luxuriance of mature had not 
been corrected by the adjiistments of art ; a scf no of wild 
fertility encircled us Qa every side, and presented to oidr 
sight an extensive region, in which, ** weeds ^d flowers 
^ promiscuous shoot," imd wantonly wandered in magnificeixt 
extib^^nce. 

The roads, or rather , narrow paths, that lie over those 
mountains which form the boundaries between the English 
• and the Charaibees, were in perfect unison with the adjacent 
scenery. Full of serpentine involutions, their formation is 
. as rude as their situation is tremenddus ; opposition and de- 
fiance seemed to be presented both by rocks and bushes ; 
and a complication of obstacles threatened to prohibit all 
access. In short, it appeared to be b<^ the residence and 
empire of Danger ; and our elevation served to diew us the 
extent of her dominions. 

Some time previous to our present journey, Mr. Baxter, 
who had taken an excursion into these elevated regions, 
w^s exposed to the most imminent danger, at)d had nearly 
lost his life. The horse on which he rode fell down a pre- 
cipice, about thirty feet perpendicular ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty, that, on the approach of danger, the rider 
was able to disengage himself. Unconscious of ^ny imme- 
diate hazards, besides such as are conunon to all who pass 
over these outlines of the world, the hinder legs of his horse 
instantly sinking beneath him, warned him of af^roaching 
destruction ; and he had but a moment to dirow himself 
upon the ground, before his beast was no more. 

Savages, who inhabit the woods and deserts, uniformly 
lead a wanderitig life. Stationary residence is an ingredient 
of civilization ; and in what region soever it exists, it implies. 
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Ihat die fierceness of savage ferocity has beeii^ more or less^ 
subdued by die cultivating hand of art. 

These almost pathless mountains were frequently traversed 
by the Qiaraibees ; and in the progress of our joumey, we 
were met by straggling parties, who wandered through = the 
desert, eitlier for plesuBure, or iu quest of prey. 

la one place they very opportunely came to our assistance. 
When riding became either dangerous or impracticable, we 
got off aod led our horses; but, in one place, even this 
expedient failed us. The branches of the trees had so inter- 
sected each other, that they had completely barricaded the' 
path which we were pursumg ; and being too closely inter- 
woven to be penetrated, and too strong to be bent, we v. ere 
obliged ''to borrow the cutlasses of su^ne Chariubees who 
were passing by, to cut open a passage through the thicket, 
before we could proceed. Indeed, the ground itself had 
^ven way, and formed a deep step, which our horses would 
not have been able to descend, if the Charaibees had not 
amoothed the ground with their cutlasses. On this occasion, 
Mr. Baxter spoke to them in their own language ; on which, 
one or two of diem holding the blade of their cutlasses in 
their hands, presented the hilt to me, paying me thereby the 
liighest mark of respect in their power; as if they had. said, 
** We have that confidence in you, that we entrust our lives 
'' in your hands.'^ After examining the cutlasses, and seem«> 
ing to admire them, I returned them back, with the most 
pleasing looks, and inclmations of my body, that were in 
my power. 

Having surmounted these difficulties, we began to descend 
on the opposite side with less trouble ; and our path soon 
conducted us into a spacious plain, which afforded us an 
ample recompense for all our toils. It was an extensive 
area, about seven miles in length and three in breadth, 
beautified by the exuberance of nature ; and seemed, thus 
** unadorned, adorned the most." It presented the figure 
of a bow, the string of which was formed by that line which 
was made by the union of the Atlantic ocean with the shore ; 
while the circular part was surrounded by those lofty moun* 
tains which we had just descended. Here nature lavished 
her beauties in profusion, and softened into delicacies that 
masculine grandeur which had adorned the mountain's brow. 
In shorty each species of beauty was evidently heightened 
by the contrast ; so that even the rough acclivities which • 
we had ascended gave lustre to the graces which smiled 
upop the plain. 
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In this alcove of nafure^ which seemed to give instrdctioli^ 
to arty a large part of the Charaibees had taken up their 
abode.* As we passed by their habitations, they stood at 
their doors in ranks ; and while many of them saluted lis 
with " Bou jouy Bou jou/' (a corruption of Bow j'owr, a 
good day,) some in broken English cried " How dee. How 
*^ dee'' In both cases, however, snllenness and suspicion 
entirely disappeared. 

What teYided to increase this confidence, in all probability, 
was, that we had in company with us one of the sons of the 
grand chief. This circumstance gave a sanction to our visit, 
and procured respect, where we, otherwise, might have been 
treated with indifference and contempt. The name of this 
young chieftain was John Dimmet/ ; he had been, for some 
time, under the tuition of Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, to acquire 
a general knowledge of the English language, and had 
learned to speak it with some degree of fluency. He ap- 
peared to be a young man of fine parts, and capable of much 
improvement. He had a commanding aspect, and a princely 
carriage. His father's name was Chateaway; but at the 
time we visited their villages in this delightful plain^ he was 
not at home. ^ 

The appearance of the young man had something in it 
very prepossessing ; and so far had he gained upon my 
esteem, that, had his father been at home, I should have 
solicited, and, I flatter myself, have obtained his consent, 
to take him with me to England. His manners were, evi- 
dently, exalted above his condition ; and his sentiments had 
acquired d refinement superior to the rudeness of a savage 
state. " Teach me your language," said Mr. Baxter to him 
one day, " and- 1 will give you my watch." *^ I will teach 
** you my language," replied the young chieftain, " but I 
*' will not have yoUr watch.'' 

Sanctioned and introduced by young Dimmey^ who had 
walked by the side of my horse for about twenty-five miles, 
from Kingstown to the Charaib country, we entered the 
house of one of the chiefs, whose name was De Valley y and 
were treated with the utmost politeness which the savage 
state could have afforded. De Valley y who was also frdni 


* Tliis plain which we visited was called Grand Sable, or the Great 
Sand ; but beyond this, we were informed, was another plain, still larger, 
and very full of inhabitants, as was aVso that of Grand Sable. Bat into 
this latter plain, no Europeans, I believe, were suffered to enten 
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home, on a fishing-party with Chateaway, was^ indeed, 
possessor of a cotton plantation—rthe only plantation I saw 
or heard of among the Charaibees. While we were in his 
house, Mr. Dimmey whispered in the ear of Mr. Baxter, 
that the family would not be satisfied, unless we accepted 
of some refreshment. We, therefore, complied with the' 
intimation ; and almost instantly there were set before us, a 
large dishful (ffeggs, some cassada bread, and a bowl of 
punch. It was with difficulty that we could prevail upon 
Mr. Dimmey to join us in our repast ; none* of the others 
could be persuaded. In this house, a beautiful little boy, a 
son of one of the chiefs, who had been under the instructions 
of Mr. Baxter, and had already learned to spell, afforded 
us high entertainment, by the convincing proofs which he 
gave us of an infant genius ; — sl genius, which promised itk 
maturity those natural embellishments and energies but 
rarely found in savage life. 

But in the midst of this hospitality and kindness the 
shades of jealousy occasionally appeared in sight. In Mr. 
Baxter they placed a considerable share of confidence ; but 
of me they entertained some suspicions : these they occasion- 
ally communicated to him; and I could perceive, that 
several times he was obliged to assure them, that I received 
no pay whatever from the .King. 

As Mr. Baxter had alrea(fy made a considerable profi- 
ciency in their language, and appeared even to live ip their 
affections, I could hardly avoid entreating him to spend two 
years among them, to give them a full trial. On this head 
I communicated to him my wishes ; and, though he had fiilly 
expected to return almost immediately to Antigua, the pros- 
pect of being serviceable to the souls of the benighted Cha- 
raibees induced him to relinquish his own ease ana gratifica- 
tion, and to yield a ready consent. 

Nor should the conduct of Mrs. Baxter, on this occasion, 
be overlooked. Though born of a considerable family in 
Antigua, and brought up in all that ease and luxury which 
is peculiar to affluence in the West Indies, she had already 
consented that her husband should abandon a lucrative 
office under government, worth four hundred pounds per 
annum, currency ; and she now cheerfully consented to 
make a still greater sacrifice. She had acquiesced with the 
former, that her husband fnight devote all his time to the 
service and' work of God ; and upon the same principle, that 
be might be more extensively useful, she cheerfully sub- 
mitted to be banished from her acquaintances and friends, to 
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be eiriled on the mai]pn of civHizfttioDi to spend two yeonr 
amoi^ hordes of savages, and to repose her safety in the 
protecting hand of God. 

What cannot divine grace accomplidi i And what but 
divine grace could lead to sacrifices or make surrenders 
like these ? Constrained by the love of Christ, both she 
and her husband had abandoned present possessioBy and 
expected no requital on this side the grave. After the sur- 
render of wealth and ease, they were now dbout to ipni 
their intercourse with the world, in order to undertake the 
arduous task of cultivating the savage mind ! 

Previously to my arrival in the island in )7B8> we bad 
erected a school-house, in a convenient place near the river 
By era, which separated the Ch&raib 'country from ours; 
and had placed several Charaib diildren under the tuition 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joice, whom we sent from London for 
the purpose. Thq situation of this buildii^ being adapted 
for the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Baxter induced me to 
survey it, as soon as it was determined ^at they should 
setde among the Ch&raibees, or, at least, .settle in such a 
situation, as would at no time debar them of access. On 
inspecting this house, I fonnd it much larger than I had been 
taught to expect, aud far too la'rge for one family. In con** 
sequence of thi^ discovery, workmen were immediately 
employed to divide it into nearly two equal parts ; one of 
which was appropriated to die original intention of the 
house, and die other to the use of Mr. and Mrs. Baxter. 

On a superficial survey of the utility which had already 
resulted from the establishment of the above schocJ, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Joice, I bad my doubts how 
far the end for which it had been erected had been fuUy 
answered. * Doubt led to inquiry ; inquiry to explanation ; 
and this brought with it a satisfactory solution of the doubts 
which had occurred. The illness of Mrs. Joice, and the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable materials for the building, 
had been considerable obstacles ; but the removal of these 
occasions of its comparative inutility gave prombes, which 
future months and years alone could realize^ 

'the simplicity and cheerfulness which, in the midst of 
cautious suspicions, were manifested by ,die Charaibees 
towards us, soon grew into an attachment which totally 
banished our fears. The unfevorable impresnons which we 
had received from a recital of their cruelties soon wore 
away ; their artless address gained the ascendancy over pre- 
vious report, and half taught us to believe that they had 


Been vnrOnged by misrepresentation and prejudice; But 
artless addresses sometimes proceed from excess of artifice^ 
and fraud ; and the civil histoiy of this island standi as a 
cnnvincing testimony, that no people eVer practised' dupli- 
city with greater impunity dian this people. The savages of 
America, We learn from these circumstances, may be desti- 
tute of the finesse of modem Europe, without being either 
ignorant of deception, or always guided by virtue, 

As^a p66ple, they are much handsomer than die negroes. 
They appear more musculat andalert, and almost constantly 
assume a martial air. Even their women put on a warlike* 
appearance, and seem' faitiiliafisred with the weapons of de- 
struction. Cutlasses, and odiei* accoutrements, are fre^u^tly 
in their hands ; and knives^ are suspended by their naked' 
sddes. Even times of peace exhibit an armed neutrality ; 
arid both sexes display a state of preparaition, either for offen- 
sive or defensive war*. 

Having made the necessary arrangements for the intro- 
duction of the gospel among them, and engaged Mr. Baxter 
IXf take upon him the important charge, we proceeded to 
quit their territory, and set oiit on our journey to Kingstbwil^ 
Indifferient portions of thcf inland preaching had been estab- 
lished ; and in many of them, societies of serious persons' 
had been formed. In several of these places we preached, 
ih the course of our journey. As we parsed along, we "were 
received with every appearance of gladness ; and the planters* 
treated us almost universally with hospitality, kindness/ and 
respect: Ardent wishes for our success, seemed to be ex- 
pressed by all ranks of people ; and' previously to our depar- 
ture, they gave us many decided proofs of their sincere 
attachment. 

In the English department of the island, a sufficiency of^ 
Employment appeared for two Missionaries ; and to this 
labor Messrs. Clarke and Gamble were appointed. Mr. 
Baxter, about to take up his abode chiefly among the Cha- 
raibees, embarked at present for Antigua, merely to settle 
Ills affairs, to take leave of his friends, and to acquaint 
them widi his destination. 

From this period till the year 1 790, 1 had no opportunity 
of visiting the island. The letters which were transmitted; 
gave favorable accounts of the spreading of the gospel among 
the negroes; multitudes attended the preaching, and an 
habitual seriousness seemed to pervade great numbers: 
MaOhy were savingly converted to God, and evidenced, by 
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their lives and conversatioD, that they had been widi Jesctf 
Christ. 

In Kingstown die congregations so increased, that die 
house Ibecame insufficient to contain them. A more com- 
modious room, formerly occupied by the Roman Cadiolics^ 
but now deserted, presented itself. This was purchased by 
our friends, and fitted up according to that mode which we 
have uniformly adopted in our places of public worship. It 
was tolerably well adapted to our purposes ; it afforded 
accommodations for the hearers, and would contain several 
hundreds of persons. 

On the different plantations in the country the work gra* 
dually increased. Prosperity seemed to i^iiile upon our. 
exertions, and success became our immediate reward. 
Through different parts of the island, several hundreds had 
joined themselves to our , societies, and demonstrated by 
their words and actions that they were joined also unto 
God. 

Among the Charaibees, on the contrary, Mr. Baxter saw 
but little fruit of his labor. To the prospects of an hereafter^ 
they felt an unwillingness to expand their minds. A species 
of roving indolence, interrupted only by hunting and the 
exploits of visionary war, filled up every avenue of their 
uncultivated minds. 

Mr. Baxter, who had used every exertion among them, 
inquiring with the prophet. Lord, who hath believed our^ 
report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed, seemed 
ready to conclude, that he had labored in vain, and spent 
his strength for nought. H[e had, during his residence 
among them, occasionally visited his brethren, and the places 
of worship to which they resorted ; and this partially softened 
the rigors of hi^ exile. But the prospects which lay before 
him in the Charaib country presented, in a morale view, 
nothi^ but ^^ a situation waste and wild,'' which could nei- 
ther give encouragement to perseverance, nor expand the 
wings of reasonable hope. 

In savage, as well as in civilized life, the carnal mind is 
enmity to God. Moral corruption, it is true, discovers 
itself through different mediums; and evil travels through 
various paths ; but in each case, the sameness of feature is 
so far visible, that sin may be traced to its genuine fountain, 
and to the same common issue. In every region of the globe 
that is inhabited by man, marks of degradation are awfully 
visible ; in some places they are more conspicuous than in 
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Others ; but every uation bears the image and superscription 
of sini 

The disguise of language may^ indeed^ impose^ in some 
cases, a varnish upon deformity ; but deception, cannot invert 
the order of nature. Even disguises appeaf as evidences, to 
prove the existence of those vices which they were intended 
to conceal, and are decisive marks of that depravity which 
finds it inconvenient to bear the light. The adoption of ar- 
tifice, on such occasions, tells us why an appeal was made 
to it ; so that the flimsy covering becomes a signal, to arrest 
the notice of those who are accustomed to pierce the shade. 

It was towards the close of the year 1790, that 1 had a 
third opportunity of visiting this island, in company with 
Mr. Werrill, a Missionary, from Ireland. We landed in 
the evening, just before the time that our puMic worship 
began. The people had already assembled, and the house 
was quite full. The prospect appeared as inviting as ever ; 
both silence and attention rested on the congregation ; the 
friendship and attachment of those who had shewn me such 
kindnesses on my former visits remained unabated ; so that 
Kingstown became to me almost a home. 

Mr. Baxter, having no prospect of being serviceable to 
the Charaibees,"^ ' had associated with the Messrs. Clarke 
and Gamble, and on my arrival was in Kingstown. After 
visiting a few friends, and inquiring into the state of the 
society, I proceeded the next day, accompanied by Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Werrill, to visit our societies on the wind- 
ward side of the island. Many of these seemed alive to 
God, and carried with them convincing marks that they had 
received the grace of God, and experienced its blessed 
e£fects. 


* A eircnmstaiice, at that time, happened, which hastened the depar- 
ture of Mr. Baxter from the Charaib country. A trade was carried on 
between the Charaibecs and the French of Martinico, in which, tobacco, 
and nets made of silk-grass, (as it is there caUed,) were exchanged for 
muskets, sabres, and ammunition. On one of these trading visits,, the 
French priests of Martinico told a party of the Charaibees', that the 
Missionaries were spies, sent by the King of England to explore their 
land ; and, that as soon as they had fimshed tiieir d^coveries, they would 
withdraw, and the King would send an army to conquer their country. 
After their return, Mr. Baxter observed an. universal gloom on the coun- 
tenances of all ; though, just before, they had esteemed him and treated 
kim as their father. Three dajjrs expired before he could draw forth the 
secret 3 and every endeavor failing to convince them of their deception, 
and their suUenness still continuing, he thought it high time to hasten with 
Mrs. Baxter out of the country, with all possible celerity. 
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|n ibis excursion, die ^qppeai^nce was sotnewb^t -ivaxie^ 
from that which was presented to our yiew^ when^ ia 
17:88y we enter^ tbecduAtry of 4he Charaibees. FuU of 
picturesque scenery^ the prospects were rather romantic 
ih^o ter/ihle, ^ftd were cfijlculated to excite our astonish^ 
menty >^i4hout awakenii]^ our fears. The mountain^, iba- 
dee4^-plf<>jepted their .aspirii^ peaks ; but the asperity of die^e 
yiewfii was 9oftei(ed by the CQcqa-trees and plantains, wliicfa 
cloljlived the less .ejl^yatc^ j^gioo^y jmd by the sugar-GSMaey 
yfh\ci^ covered the ^ore g^nlj^ 4e^clivities. Co^ee .fuid cot* 
tqfi .{rfaiMi^tio^ both div/ersi^Qd and he^htened the prospect^ 
find ^i^r^ed the dwpis of nature with the embellishments of 
9rt. At a dist^ce, the Atlantic oscean spread h^ open 
bospm to the sun ; and while, in aome directions, 9 lazy 
9^ell oaovod tardily towards the shore, in ojthers, a milk^ 
wi^ fpain, b/stw^n projecting promontories, covered the 
expa^PLse of iwM^^, ^s with the native mantle of the deep^ 
These seizes, together wijth the plaintive murmurs of the 
^^biog W9ves, mi the sun .e^culting in his sUength, and 
impairtii^ life to die vegetable M'<Kld, which projected a 
strong and perpetual verdure, afforded 9 diversity pf beauty, 
of whidli persons unacquainted with the torrid zope can 
form no iidewate conception. Th/e prospect which encir-r 
cled us in ally its branches h^d such w effect npon Mu 
Werriil, who accompanied us, that h^ aversions softeni^ 
into approbation, and he confessed bii^self perfectly recon^ 
ciled to the West Indies. 

In the course of this jpumey we rod^ towards the borders 
of die CharaitM^es country, but did not enter their territories. 
The efforts which had been made to introduce tlie gpsp^l 
among them had proved ineffectual ; and we had np o^ai^r 
object which could lead us either to preserve an intercourse 
or to cultivate an acquainUmce with th^n. • Mrs. Baxter, on 
taking her leave, wept at tlieir rejection of the gospel, and 
earnestly prayed that they might have another call, before 
the things which made for their everlasting peace were for 
ever hidden from their eyes. At the s^une time, she ear- 
nestly besought God, ^at when another call should reach 
them, they might not rpject it, as they had hitherto slighted 
die overtures of salvation which had been made. 

When odr Lord beheld Jerusalem, he wept over it ; and 
pr^cted its ^approaching calamities and impending doom, as 
a consequence which resulted from that incorrigible obdu- 
racy, which had marked their conduct, and now led them 
to their destruction. To a spirit of prophecy we make no 
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IMretensions ; but it as renuu'kable^ 4hat the rejection of tlie 
gospel by the Cbaraibees was almost instantly followed bj 
that awful war which we have abready described^ through 
which numbers of them were hurried into eternity. H4]4 
they received the gospel, when they spumed it from them^ 
the ib^ueoce which its sacred precepts nvust have extended 
over dieir hearts would have so far taught tb^m d^eir duty^ 
both to God s^id man, that their .attachment to our govern- 
Blent would have remained unshaken ; both duty and 
interest would bave happily co-operaitedy and would have 
guaranteed .that prosperous tranquillity which daey bad m 
long enjoyed. 

Unhap|Nly for ifcheai, those overtures of mercy wbidi 
could melicM'ate the heart, awaken their gratitude, and make 
tipem wise imto salvation, were utterly disregarded. The 
turbulent and a^igiy passions, on tbe contrary, were cherisheii 
within t}ieBi, as the natural c<Misequence of itheir refusal to 
learn rigbteoasoess ; these burried them onward to those 
deeds of conspiracy and war, which terminated in ibeir final 
overthrow, — in the death of nittltilaides,-*end in the ccMifis- 
cation of ^eir lands. 

Exclusively of the Cbaraibees, the gospel found fiiends in 
most parts of die island ; so that tbe word of God had free 
course, »iid was glorified. Many knew in whom they had 
believed, and felt the power of the world to come. Grace 
appeared to reign through righteousness in an abundance of 
witnesses, who knew by experience, that Christ had power 
on earth to forgive sins ; so that ti^se adorned the doctrine 
of God their Saviour, by a holy life and an unblameable 
conversation. • 

That God is no more confined to the complexions of his 
creatures, than he is to temples made with hands, die two 
following circumstances will decide. The first occurred in 
Kingstown, in a conversation which took place between one 
of the leaders and a slave. The slave bad been speaking of 
the love of God towards his soul, and of that love which he 
felt towards the source of all his mercies. *^ If your driver," 
says the leader, '^ should lay you down and flog you, what 
** would you then do f " ' Me should love him stilly replied 
the slave. ^^ But if you could get no me^t, what would 
" you do then?" pdded the leader. * Me eat,' replied he, 
^ me tank me Fader; me no eat, me tank me Fader; me 
* live, me tank mc Fader; me die, me tank me Fader,' It 
is observable, that almost all the converted negroes through 
these islands uniformly speak of God^ under tlie appellation 
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of Father. What language can be more expressive of 
genuine piety and grateful confidence in God than the above f 
The poor negro did, in effect, declare, like Job, though he 
ilay me, yet mil I trust in him ; and, perhaps, the above 
expressions contain within them all the religion that is to 
be found in that celebrated conversation between Dr. Tauler 
and the Beggar. 

The odier instance occurred to us, in the course of our 
journey through the island. In returning from the borders 
of the Charaibees country, a poor negro woman ran up to 
us from a field in which she had been working, on purpose 
to shake us by die hand* A salutation so unusual, as we 
were perfect strangers, could not fail to excite our notice. 
Her countenance bespoke the sincerity of her motives, and 
appeared, at once, to be the genuine index of her heart. 
" Do you love God ?" said Mr. Werrill to her. ^ Yes* 
replied she, * / rfo, otherwise I would not have come to 
you; I have felt the Redeemers life and death in my soul* 

Such were the unvarnished and genuine effusions of their 
hearts ! Numerous instances might be recorded of similar 
simplicity and affection, in which they spoke without either 
the decorations of refinement or the ambiguity of art. In 
short, a general flame seemed to have been kindled through- 
out die island ; insomuch, that the rewards of our labor 
became promises of future prosperity, and bestowed upon 
us both possession and hope. 

Even many of the Roman Catholics, of whom there are 
several families in the island, seemed to rejoice in our 
prosperity and future hopes. And, though brought up in 
all the fooleries and superstitious ceremonies of th6 church , 
of Rome, they gave the decided preference to our Mission- 
aries ; so that Mr. Baxter was even, sometimes, solicited 
to baptize their children, when their own priests were over- 
looked. We hence learn, from these appearances and 
realities, that God can send by whom he will, and that 
nodiing is too hard for his power. Climates and complexions 
are alike to him, who causeth his rain to descend upon the 
evil and the good, and whose tender mercies are over all his 
works. 

It must not, however, be thought, from these favorable 
accounts, that we were in a region where enmity to the 
things of God had no existence. Opposition, more or less, 
perhaps, invariably attends upon the preaching of the gospel, 
just as a shadow follows a substance ; and becomes the more 
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' conspicuous, in proportion to the brilliancy with which th« 
beams of heaven are dispensed. 

Of this truth St. Vincent's has furnished some examples. 
But it must be admitted, that, hitherto, instances of oppo- 
sition were but few ; and those which were, originated with 
only some lawless individuals that formed exceptions to the 
general character. On these solitary instances it is needless 
to expatiate ; life is chequered with good and evil, and the 
brightest day admits sometimes of clouds. Such circum- 
stances tend to remind us, that we are still in an enemy's 
country, and that this earth is not our place of rest. They 
awaken the mind to a sensibility of that danger with which 
it is encircled; and convince it, that safety is only to be 
found in a state of union with God. 

The Great King of Eternity, and he only, is our niever- 
failing friend. Men are mutable and unstable ; their pro- 
mises but. flatter to destroy suspicions, and to seize security 
when it is unarmed* Human nature, when unchanged by 
divine grace, sometimes only diffuses its friendship for the 
moment ; and while basking in the sunshine of prosperity, 
we are too apt to forget this important truth, that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity against God. Of these truths 
the island of St. Vincent's has furnished us with a memora- 
ble example. 

The changes which almost annually take place in the 
stations of our preaphers in England apply, with some 
little variation, to the Missionaries abroad. By these 
means, the Missionaries have an opportunity of visiting 
almost all the islands ; and the different, congregations may 
enjoy the ministry of all. Hence it is, that in this history 
of the West Indies we shall, sometimes, find the same man 
in one island, and sometimes in another ; the progress of 
time must sdways be productive of changes, upon the 
itinerant plan. 

It was early in the year 1793, after having taken a tour 
through a great part of the United States of America, and 
visited England and Ireland, that I returned again to the 
West Indies. During the interim of my absence, both 
sunshine and clouds had visited St. Vincent's ; and on my 
arrival, the latter hung heavily upon the island. 

It was on Thursday, the 24th of January, that I landed 
at St. Christopher's, and was instantly informed by Mr. 
Warrener, our Missionary on that island, that a dreadful 
persecution had arisen in St. Vincent's ; and that Mr. Lumb, 
who had been stationed on the island^ was^ at that time, iu • 
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the comtnoti prison> for preaching the gospel. Woundecf 
Yfiih his af9ictionSy I set o£f in the afternoon of the same 
day, in a passage-boat* Miiich sailed for the island, to ad- 
minister consolation to my sufiering brother, and to inquire 
ifito the oecasioti of thisc unexpected and extraordinary event. 
©nthcSthj after touching at Nevis^and* Dominica, I reached* 
St. Vincent's, and immediately hastenied tb the house of 
confinement^ where I found my fiiend, in the common jail, 
Mrith' a malefactor; and' not long after my arrival; another 
criminal was added to their number. 

But, though persecuted, he was not forsaken. Our kmd' 
fhends, who had adhered to- him id* prosperity, did not 
abandon him in adversity; they supplied him with a suffi- 
ciency of provisions, both for himself add his fellow-prisoners, 
who lia4 been confined for real offences. Nothing seemed 
wanting, to render his situation comfortable, which lay in 
the power of his friends to bestow ; but he was deprived of 
his usefulness, and confined with two criminals. 

On his first apprehension, he was placed in a room which 
lay contiguous to the public* street; and through the iron 
gratings of his window, he repeated the crime which brought 
him to that condition. The serious negroes, affected witli 
his situation, continued to throng round the prisoU, to receive 
his instructions, and M'eep over his calamities. In this 
place he M^as guarded by soldiers ; and to prevent the con- 
tinuation of those instructions which he had, since his 
confinement, been accustomed to give from Ins cell, die 
magistrates took the liiost effectual measures. He was 
ordered to be closely confined; and the guards took care 
that no colored person, of any description whatsoever, 
should be permitted to speak to him, or -be spoken to, 
through the gratings. 

The white peopte, however, were allowed to visit Him in 
his cell, and none but these. The negroes were only per- 
mitted to survey the prison which concealed him ; and while 
in silence and sorrow they occasionally glanced toward's him, 
and then at each other, the anguish of their hearts found 
some rdief in an 'effusion of tears. 

But-why> it may be asked, wasMr. Lumb thus treated, 
and thus confined M answer, all this was done because he' 
continued fo'jjr ear A' the gospel to the negroes, in our own 
chapel, built x0ith owr own money , and 'to which no ojher* 
person presmned to lay even the most distant claim ! 

Wte have observed in a preceding page, that " opposition, 
** «itfifer mfor^ or l$iss, • attends uponr the preacfaiiig of th€( 
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'' goapri/ jtt8t to a shttdow fdlows its substance; and be- 
^' eoitoes ^e more conspicuous, in proportion to die briU 
^' liuKj with which the beams of heaven are dispensed/' 
"This truth wets partkularij verified in the illsnd of St* 
yincent'S; on the present occasion. 

It was evident, tiiat the Sun of Sifhteousnut bad arism 
on the island, and, with a peculiar lustre, had darted his 
beams into many benighted hearts. The shadows fpUowed. 
The powers of darknen irere exerted in behalf of a falling 
^npire, and acted through the medium of legislative inter- 
lerehce* 

• Them is an uhaccoontable inconsist^icy in the hiinian 
heart, which it is extremely difficult either to develop or 
describe. Persecution is so odioiis in itself, that no man 
was ever yet found base enough to avow himself its advocate. 
Ita supporters have invariaUy had recourse to some act of 
necessity, or political expediency, to give coloring to those 
latent purposes which lie buried in the heart Pr^tetiding 
to calculate upon distant consequtoces, which their superior 
aeuteness has enabled them to discern, diey conceal those 
objects at which they really aim, under the mask of public 
good; and indulge, at once, their rancour and ambition; 
the former, by wreaking their vengeance on those whom 
they hate ; and the latter, by being approved by diose whom 
Ihey delude. By frauds like these, the enemies of all 
righteousness are too frequently ranked among the benefac- 
tors of mankind and obtain applause when, in reality, they 
have merited nothing but detestation. 

To toleration most men profess themselves friendly ; but, 
imhappily, too many contradict in practice what they profess 
to support in theory. Hiey tolerate principles which they 
secretly flatter themselves will be attended WnAx no success;, 
and, in these cases, obtain credit for a liberality which they 
do not possess. But no sooner are they disappointed in 
their calculations, dian they drop the visor which they wore, 
and discover that emnity and intolerance which had been 
concealed hi masquerade. 

The success which had attended the gospd among the 
negroes in St. Vincent's, and the subsequent conduct of &e 
legislature of the island, afford conmients of the most con- 
spicuous nature upon the above r^ections. They are cir- 
cumstances that awaken, the mind to a survey oif melan- 
choly truths which had been concealed ; or rather, which, 
in their present combinations, had no existence until the 
present moment. 

VOL. u. Mm 
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To prevent the negroes of the island from being instructed, 
and to hinder the progress of those conversions which had 
taken place, a lavir was enacted \vhich most effectually 
answered all their purposes,, by preventing the gospel from 
being preached. By this law it was specifically declared, 
that no person in the island should^ infuiurej preachy with- 
out Jifst obtaining a licence. And to prevent all unneces- 
sary applications, it was further declared, that no person 
should be eligible to a licence, but those who had actiudly 
resided ttaehe months on the island. This they well knew 
militated entirely against the itinerant plan, which had been 
pursued among the Missionaries who had been established 
by us in the islands. 

Neithier could they be i^orant, from that activity and 
exertion which our Missionaries had manifested, that they 
never would consent to languish in idleness for one whole 
year, that they might only become candidates for a licence, 
which should qualify them to preach in the island another 
year, j In short, though they had continued idle one year, 
they could have no assurance that at its expiration a licence 
could be obtained ; for, even then, the power of granting it 
rested with those by .whom the law had been enacted. So 
Aat, ;in fact, they were obliged to, wait one whole year, to 
^ 7 . obtain in the end (if. the magistrates thought proper) a com- 
plete refusal ! Thus, then, the act was evidently levelled 
.against our Missionaries, and was admirably adapted to 
destroy their labors, and tp shut them up in silence. 

It is, nevertheless, but an act of justice which is due to 
the people, at large, to say, that we have good reason to 
believe, that die majority were decidedly against it; and 
many of the most respectable inhabitants reprobated the 
jneasure in the most unequivocal terms. 

But, 'malignity, when conducted M'ith caution, rarely 
wants . either artifice or emissaries to perfect its plans and 
.carry them into execution. Th^ act which we survey, was 
hurried dirough the Assembly at the close of the session; 
and, to complete the business, they tarried one day extraor- 
dinary. Many of the members had retired before the law 
had fiually passed ; so that there remained only a very thin 
house. Why this inauspicious moment was selected requires 
■not much ingenuity to develop. The thinness of the house 
was a favorable circumstance that promised them a majority ; 
but, tim as it was, they were by no means unanimous on the 
j:>ccasion. 

A law, passed under these circumstances; it is natural to 
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(boidGeivdy was sufficiently guarded with penal sanctions. Id 
the case before us, this was realized by fact. . The progress 
of its operative penalties consisted of three stages, commenc- 
ing with oppression, and ending in blood. For the iirst 
o&nce, the punishment was a tine of ten Johannes (eighteen 
pounds), or imprisonment, for not more than ninety days, 
nor less than thirty. For the second offence, such corporal 
punishment as the court shoyild think proper to inflict y and 
bimishment. And, lastly, on return from baui^ment, 
DEATH! 

That such a law might have passed in the days of Caligula, 
or Domitian, few will be inclined to doubt; but that it 
should have had an existence in a Protestant country, so late 
as the year 1793, may, perhaps, appear doubtful with pos- 
terity. But the public records • of the island must bear 
testiinony to the fact ; and prove, that in the island of St. 
Vincent's religious pers,ecution was established by law- 
Like the edicts of the Roman Emperors, which, first, gently 
pinched, and proceeded step by step, till they concluded in 
death, this law, established upon tlie same principles, 
moved with rapid strides, and, finally, terminated in the 
same issue. 

Against Mr. Lumb, even his merciless persecutors at- 
tempted to bring no charge, except that he had broken the 
law. In point of fact, the charge was true ; he preached the 
gospel the Sunday following^ and on the ensuing Thursday 
was committed to jail. Previously to tliat.time no Mis- 
sionary had ever been more respected. His moral conduct, 
and principles of loyalty, were on all occasions unimpeached ; 
but he had been found guilty of preaching, and the law had 
annexed an artificial criminality to the deed. 

In this, and in a variety of other instances, " the ways of 
*^ heaven are dark and intricate ;" and we are taught thereby, 
that we are called to walk by faith and not by sight. And, 
from an impartial survey of that rapine and oppression which 
disturb the tranquillity of the world, we rest ourselves as- 
sured, that though the judge of the whole earth must do 
right, it is not in the power of mortals to comprehend his 
ways. 

Before the above iniquitous law was exacted, no island 
afforded a more pleasing prospect of the prosperity of reli- 
gion than that of St. Vincent's, About a thousand of the 
poor slaves were already stretching forth their hands unto 
God ; and multitudes more attended constantly the preaching 
of the word. The negroes throughout the island appeared, 
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in geiMraly ripe for the gospel, Imt tke door w» shut 9gms( 
h. ' Nothing couM give us reason to hope for better days 
while this obstacle contkiiied i and our only remedy lay in 
an appeal to our most gracious Sovere^, tlirougli ivhose 
ibterferelQce al<Hie we could hope to ba^e the obstacle re- 
moved. 

A famine of the word, dirongh this persecuting law, had 
occasioned many, who once ran well, to wander oa ^ 
mountains of unbelief, and many more to turn beck to &e 
beggarly elements of the world. A considerable number^ 
however, held last wherennto they had attained ; and, though 
forlMctden to hear the word preached, diey had not fcMrsaken 
the assembling of themselves together, whenever a cpnve^ 
nient opportunity offered. Tbeiy mimbers, nevertheless, 
from the time in which the law passed, till the Conference, 
which began in February 1793, had been reduced from 
nearly, a thousand to four hundred emififtjf-four. 

In this deplorable state religion continued in the island 
till nearly the close of the year. Persecution wi» inflexible^ 
and no Missionary durst attempt to speak. The release of 
Mr. Lumb from his confinement was but a release to silence, 
or voluntary departure ; he, of course, preferred the latter, 
and quitted St. Vincent's, without a certainty that eter a 
Missionary would be permitted to speak again in pubKc upon 
the island.'* 

About the middle of February I again touched at St. 
Vincent's on my voyage to Barbadoes, but still found die 
door completely shut. Many of die white idiabitanta, who 
had no connexion with us, murmured at the severity with 
D^iidi we had been treated, and complained Aat the legis* 
lature were banishing the gospel fitmi the island; At this 
time, the societies of Kingstown ami Calliaqua, thoagh 
diminishing, had not dispersed, but continued to assemble 

* Many gentlemen of the island;^ it must be acknowledged, felt muck 
for this hi^ily honored prisoner. The very magistrates who committed 
liim 0ifered to pav two tfairds of the pecuniary penalty ; and bis finend, 
Mr. Stewarty woumI have paid thie whole ; but Mr. Lumb would neither 
do, nor suffer any thin^ to be done, which might, in the least degree, 
imply a voluntary compliance with so unjust a law. At the dose of his 
imprisonment, he even refused to dischad^ the jaU fees. But after 
tfarcAtenings sent to him, that «' ke should remaiB aad ret in the jail, if ha 
*^ did not comply," and a day's imprisonment extraordinaiy, be was or* 
dered to leave the prison^ 

Wfaien tile author was one di^ ia prison with hit fnead, two iieatittnca 
of considerable respectability came to the jail to pay Mr. Lamb a visit* 
On the author's making some remarks on their condescension, they an- 
swered, << Sir, it is no dishonor to make this geDtleman a Tiait m apdi.* 
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togedier in tmiAl cotnpaniesy for the purposes ol fliiighig and 
prayer. I eotild obIj eticouvage the few to wbom I spoke 
to trust ki God^ and pray for a remoyal of that cloud which 
tben overwhelmed diem ; and then committing them to the 
word 4»f his grace, and to the blessed promises of his gospel, 
once more bade them an affectionate fare^Il; 

On ray return to Ei^land, I laid a memorial before his 
Majesty in Council ; and applied, also, in particular, to some 
Cft the members of the executive government. Orders were 
given, that the colonial minister should send letters to all 
the West luAa. Governors, to inquire concerning the conduct 
of our Missionaries in general. The reports returned were, 
as I was informed, exceedingly favorable ; so did the Lord 
indine die rulers of the islands to do us justice against our 
enemies. 

it was, I think, on the dlst of August, 1793, that I 
waited upon the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, then one 
of bis Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, with five or 
six of our preachers in London, and received from that 
gentleman^ the pleasing and important information follow^ 

^' j^ai hk Majesty in Council had been gradonsly pleased 
^' to dimnnul the AtVof the jissembly of St. f^ncent\'* 
which banished our Missionaries from the island. And Mr; 
Dundas assured us, at the same time, that ^^ his Majesty*$ 
** pleasure would be notified by the first packet that sailed 
** to the Weji htdies.^' Thus was liberty of conscience 
again restored by the best of Monarchs to his loyal sub- 
jects. Thus did religious liberty triumph over the private 
endeavors of oppressive violence, through the goodness of 
that King who sits enthroned in the hearts of his subjects, 
and who by his acts of mildness, which guarantee liberty of 
conscience through the extremities of his empire, binds, hy 
ties of gratitude, the affections of those whom his munifw 
cenee has loaded with favors. 

The repeal of the above law, opened a new epoch in the 
jneligious department of St. Vincent's ; the places of public 
wo^ip, which had been legally shut, now became legally 
open, and beckoned us once more to return. 

In 1 794, Mr. Thomas Owens and Mr. James Alexander 
were appointed to labor in that island, to seek particularly 
after those who had wandered and had been disperse4 
during the period in which we had been denied access. On 
their arriyal, as it was natural to suppose, they found the 
societies in ^ very forlorn condition. Many, Sv1k> once ra« 
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well, Sals^ had hindered^ through those ageiils and medium^ 
-which promised him success, and which he had most effec-^ 
tually rendered subservient to his purpose* In. a general 
vieW| they found them scattered as sheep without a shep^ 
herd. In some places, the form of godliness bad been 
abandoned ; and in many others, the power. In every place 
the number was considerably diminished ; though, in some 
few, they had not forgotten the assembling of themselves 
together, nor had a sense of the divine goodness been ob-t 
literated from their hearts. 

To collect the scattered remnants of Israel, to repair the 
waste places, to seek after those who had gone astray, and 
to re-establish public worship, were among the first objects 
which, on their arrival, laid claim to their attenticm. Nor 
were their applications made without success. Many re*, 
turned again from their wanderings, and, through grace, 
recovered that life and power which they had lost ; the con- 
gregations began to increase, and promised, after the night 
of affliction which appeared to be past, the dawn and meri- 
dian of better days. 

But who can penetrate the inscrutable economy of heavea 
or cpmprehend those motives of action which guide his 
footsteps through the deep, or his conduct ,towards the 
children of men i Both nature and Providence conspire to 
tell us, that his way is in the whirlwind, and his paths a great 
deep ; that we see but a part of his ways, and that the 
thunder of his power we cannot understand. From every 
quarter we learn, that his judgments are unsearchable, and 
his ways past finding out ; and that incomprehensibility is 
among the insignia of his ways, whether manifested towards 
us in the regions of nature, of Providence, or grace, 

The persecuting law had scarcely been repealed, and 
missions established in the island, before the commencement 
of the Charaib war took place. A work of divine grace had 
become visible in many places, but it was still in an infant 
state ; places of public worship had been re-established, but 
they had hardly acquired permanency ; the hearts of many 
were, evidently, turning to the Lord, but they wanted to be 
confirmed. Such was the state of the island, when the 
disastrous event which threatened universal destruction dif- 
fused a general languor through every part^ 

The circumstances of tliis war have been already giv^i in. 
detail ; and it needs hardly to be mentioned, tha{ an island 
which is pa^e the theatre of hostilities, attacked, at once, 
by a ciyilued nati9n and by savage hordes, must be an 
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vnfrieDdly soil to the gospel of peace. In tliis unhappy 
condition, St. Vincent's, at this time, must have been sur- 
veyed ; for under these inauspicious realities both the gospel 
and the inhabitants were placed. Both sword and iire united 
to destroy tranquillity; and the means of present safety 
tended to engross the public mind, so as to leave but too 
little room for tlie consideration of those joys and pains 
which lie beyond the grave. 

The mind, in such a situation, Ls alternately the sport of 
every passion. Hopes and fears, by turns, succeed each 
other, and scarcely leave an interval, either for anticipation 
or remorse, in respect to the views which Christianity opens 
to the mind. Temporal deliverance and danger appear in 
contention before the sight, and keep the spectator in sus* 
pense ; he marks every change with an eager solicitude, and 
waits with anxiety the speedy arrival of victory or death. 
To a mind not established in the principles of religion, futu- 
rity appears at a greater distance, in proportion as the 
exigency becomes pressing ; and sedate reflection can find 
no room to euter^ because the present important moment 
^wallows all, 

> On the persecuting law we have already made remarks. 
We have seen that it was enacted in a clandestine kind of 
manner, and hurried into existence by a few intolerant in- 
dividuals, whose deeds of darkness pourtrayed the gloomy 
dispositions by which they were actuated. We have also 
fieen, that a repeal of that law by our most gracious Sove- 
reign was almost immediately succeeded by the Charaibean 
•war. And, if popular opinion may be entitled to any credit, 
it is worthy of remark, that the greatest part of our4)ersecu- 
tors fell victims in the bloody contest. I will not assert, 
that the death of these men was inflicted by heaven, as a 
particular judgment upon them for their persecution ; but 
^uch facts afford an awful lesson to those who place them- 
selves in direct opposition to the spreading of that gospel, 
which is alone able to make us wise unto salvation. 

The eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell were 
not sinners above all others in Galilee ; but national calami- 
ties are judgments for national offences, and national crimes 
me hut the aggregate of individual iniquities. To oppose 
the gospel, in the eye of revelation, is an offence of no 
common magnitude; and when the catalogue of human 
enormities is swelled to a considerable size, it approaches to 
A certain point, where one deed may completely turn the 
^cale. Upon one action, in such a peculiarity of situation 
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the welfare or ruin of empire^ sometuiies depeads ; and its 
perfoimance, or omifisioa, may procure vcageance, or atert 
the impending stroke. 

On the administration of dtvkie justice io the present life 
we are incompetent to decide ; but naked facta are placed 
within our reach. In the case before uSy the persecuting 
law was followed by the Charaib war ; and thou^ their in* 
tention was completely frustrated, many of the promoters of 
that edict fell. 

In the year 1795> the remoTal of Mr. Alexitnder left 
Mr. Owem a solitary Missionary on the island. And at the 
4;lose of the internal conflict between our government and 
the CharaibeeSy he found himself^ widi respect to the so» 
cieties, in nearly the same situation diat they were in when 
that law was repealed which drove his predecessors from 
the idand; in both cases, they had their work in many 
places to begiif again. 

The subsiding, however, of these commotions, said the 
establishment of liberty of conscience, once more disiapated 
those clouds of darkness which had so long hovered over 
the suffering land. The horizon again became clear, and 
renewed those inviting prospects which had promised sue* 
eess, and given accomplishment as well as hope. 

The work, from this period, began to spread, and con- 
tinued to increase in a gradual manner* No obstacles of 
any particular moment occurred, exclusively of those indi- 
vidual impediments which are the produce of every region 
upon earth. A spirit of religious toleration seemed to 
breathe through the island, and the earnest widies of the 
inhabitants concurred widi our endeavors to dilBuse the 
blessings of the gospel of peace. 

With these views before us, our prospects became en- 
larged ; hinderances dwindled and disappeared ; insomuch, 
that we bad nothing of moment to ^M^ounter, but the pri- 
vate prejudices and vices of those to whom we wished to 
impart instruction. Nor did these prospects flatter us with 
delusive hopes. Tile preaching of the word was much attend- 
ed, and many gave evidence that they were not hearers only, 
but doers also ; sO that religion, from that period, began to 
revive throughout the island, and to take a deep root in 
many souls. 

Mr. Pattison succeeded Mr. Owens in 1796, and con- 
linaed in the island till 1798, when he was relieved by Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Hallett. Nothing of any particular import 
occurred during these years. The work, which began to 
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i-evtve immediateiy after tbe termtmitiaa of the Qmnab War^ 
^yoakixmed gradnsdly ^ ktopesBe ; and omoj vifrere added unto 
^le 'cliNiiidiy and we h^pe to GrocL The nunbers in sooietj, 
;«4iich «n the repeat ctf* the persecuting iam hsudb/r amaonted 
to j^t« huitdred, M'ere n»w ^»ore ^AMiifociiM,* a spirit of 
iieiN-iti^ inereased with die pvogretB oC tine; and EthtopM, 
•to St. ViBcent's^ fleemed stpetching fordi her hands unto 
Ood. 

In 1799, Mr. Isham succeeded Mr. Uallett ; biit Mr. 
Turner stiH oontinued. A sufictency of onqdoyini^at ^as 
now found for two Missionaries; iioth Aoim and ceuHti^ 
solicited preaching; and whites, aa ^wsH as Uacks, were 
wfltiiig ito be tait^t of <jrod. ^e ulilsly oi ow Mission* 
aides becatne visible to Che ejes of die planleniy in proportioii 
to die 'Success which attended their ministeriid Idiors ; and 
a]^pvdbaiion became 'the natural cesult. in nnnj /casesi 
krtereit supplied the place of better notms ; so thsrt, dis- 
cordant princifdes miited their ttcAuence^ and the general 
result (was peace. 

In 1^00, Mr, Tumir and Mr. i$h$tm contnuing in the 
irfand, found fliaA: they 4iad not been sent a war^u^ at their 
(Mw f^harges : <God liad given them soda for their hire^ 
and aoeotnpaiued his word with power frdra <on high. At 
this period^ the number in societjr, m diffesent parts of the 
laland, amounted to t^bout ftro th^tmmdj wfao had aban- 
doned lewtward sin^ and wetie aec^ng sdbration m the Jiving 
Grod. Many others had, apparently, received Mine good 
impresmons, Mid were under m^lractioiM'; reformation had 
become visible in their conduct, and they evidenced tfaat 
they were turning from darkness to light. 

In 1801, nearly the samre views contittued. Peace and 
tranquiHky prevailed in all places, and souls -wei^e added to 
the church. To the negroes, the Miiisionaries had free 
access, and multitudes appeared extremely willing to be 
taught. The little one became a thousand, and the fruit of 
dieir lflft>or became visible in every part. No clouds ap- 
peared to interrupt ;die'rays of liie Sun of Uighteousness ; their 
heeling beams, conspicuous in many parts, eufficiendy re- 
compensed them for those former toils, when threatening 
and 'dmiger frowned from sword and fire, and the edicts «f 
legislia^e power. 

On the Idth'of Mi^, 1802, Mr. Isham wrote as follows, 
on tiie state of the sociefties, and of the prospects which lay 
before him : 

VOL. II. N n 
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*^ In this island we have between two atid three thousand 
blacks in society ; and from the intercourse and conversation 
I have with them^ I have reason to hope that many experience 
a work of grace, and are going on to full salvation. The 
convinced and converted negroes appear to possess a deep 
Sense of their depHavity and unworthiness, and of the love 
and goodness of God in the gift of his Son ; and they express 
the sincerest gratitude for being flavored with the light of the 
gospel. 

'^ The congregation in Kingstown, on a Sunday morning, 
consists of about six hundred souls. On Sundays we preach 
at Prince-town and Layon, but the congregations are not 
large in either place. Among the plantations where we 
preach on week nights, the congregations, in general, con- 
sist of about ^y^^y or sixty in each place. But on the Son* 
day, when we preach on the plantations, several hundred* 
of slaves assemble from different parts, to hear the glad 
tidings of salvation, and devoutly join in prayer and praise. < 
*' We have two love-feasts in Kingstown every quarter ; 
and the reason is, because the chapel is not large enough for 
more than one-half of the society to meet in at once. These 
love-feasts are refreshing seasons ; tears of contrition, of joy, 
and. of gratitude, 'with supplications and praise, flow from 
the eyes and lips of many precious souls. 

" On the first Sunday in every month, we administer the 
Lord's Supper to between one and two hundred ccMnmuni- 
cants; who, I trust, enjoy a measure of redeeming love, 
and long to experience that the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. We enjoy peace in our Zion. The inhabitants* 
treat us with kindness and respect. That gratitude and. 
obedience may ever be rendered by us to the Prince of 
Peace, for the civil and religious privileges which we enjoy,, 
is the earnest prayer of, &c. 

" THOMAS ISHAM.'' 

That a body so large should have connected with it some 
.unworthy members, is neither surprising nor unconmion. 
None, however, were countenanced or acknowledged, who. 
suffered reproof to be given to them in vain. Charity, in- 
deed, suffereth long, and is kind ; but there are certain points 
beyond which it must not pass. Reproof, mingled with, 
patience and affection, Christianity instructs us to exercise, 
before we attempt to exclude those who may have been 
overtaken ^ith faults, unless they be very notorious. > 
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In many cases^ through these means, restoration has 
precluded excommunication, and wanderers have been 
brought back again to the fold of Christ. But when obsti- 
nacy bids defiance to admonition, and perseverance in 
disobecUence affords no reason to hope for an amendment, 
excision becomes indispensably necessary, to preserve the 
purity of the church, and to convince the world, that the 
Acquisition of numbers can hold out no inducement to us to 
countenance offence. 

How flattering soever the prospects might appear in St. 
Vincent's, we shall find by our subsequent accounts, that 
they afforded opportunities for these painfiil exercises. The 
addition of new converts was not always an increase of so- 
ciety ; they only came forward, in many instEmces, to sup- 
ply vacancies which apostates had left, and discipline bad 
made.' 

In the year 1803, Mr. Taylor, one of the Missionaries, 
arrived on the island, and the day following was taken ill of 
a fever. But, though his symptoms were dangerous, divine 
goodness appeared in his behalf, and restored him to the 
necessitous church. 

Soon after his recovery, he expressed himself highly satis- 
fied with the people, and looked forward with pleasing hope 
for a revival of the work of God. At the same time, he 
complained much of the condition of the chapel and dwell- 
ing-house, and urged the necessity of getting both into 
complete repair. 

" The wretched habitation," he adds, '^ in which we 
dwell, is but fourteen feet by eleven : and the chamber is 
not so large. And such is its condition in point of repair^ 
that neither the roof, the windows, nor the door, will keep 
out rain.'' 

Such were the domestic inconveniences to which the 
Missionaries were exposed, while publishing to the negroes 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. But these were only 
subordinate considerations. In the same letter, Mr. Taylor 
writes, that he had '^ every encouragement to labor faith- 
fully ; and I trust," he adds, " that we shall labor in unity 
and love, and shall see the pleasure of the Lord prosper in 
our hands." 

Nothing of any particular moment occurred during the 
remainmg part of the year. Appearances continued to wear 
a favorable aspect ; the converted negroes, in general, held 
fast whereunto they had attained ; and the places of those 
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thai badb«eii discarded foF itegligmice aud immor^lkiitf wfere 
supplied by others >vbo b^an to tiuni: wto God* 

The state of the island in 1804 may besrt be guthered 
from the statement of Mr. Tvflor^ wbo^ being coaaitiiiiied 
there as a Missionary that y^ar also^ dtew his informatioik 
from the spot. 

Frona comparative estimates which had beea made wilb 
preceding periods, his observatioDfr are deeidedly ia lanMur of 
the time in which he wrote. His letter is^ dated the 7di of 
April, 1804, aid runs thus: 

. ^^ W€^.bi4A(e causit for mucktbankftitBeaa, that the work of 
God prospers in tlie island. Our eongregatioQa are larger 
thaa they were ; our society increases in number ; o«r classes 
are better attended; and, I believe, there is more harmony 
and concord among us than were heretofore*. 

^' We have added in all, sific4i I h»ve been stationed on 
the island, nearly three hundred. But atiU oiur number is 
not ^ual to^ that which waa given in laat year« We have, 
at preseuti tz&o thousand one hundred and sixty colored peo' 
pie and b/acks, and nine whites ; and the reason why this 
aggregate number falls short of tliat of last yeav is, that I 
have been obliged to deny tickets to many,, on account of 
tlieir lubewarmness and neglect of the means of grace. 
ISlaay of tl^ese^ hoivever, have since returned, and, widi 
promises of amendment, desired to be tried again. 

'' The peculiar situation of the negroes is, on many ac'^ 
counts, truly afflictive ; domestic iiecessities present many 
real binderances ; and, on this account, much aliowance 
nmst be made. Sunday is their chief day of respite from 
laboring for their masters ; and on this they are obliged, on 
their own account, to cultivate their ground, to wash th&s 
clothes, and to go to maiket. Indeed, the Lord's day is, 
I believe^ the professed market-day throughout all the West 
India Islands. O that this aboimnable evil uuiy be soon 
removed ! 

*' Yet, notwithstanding these ^hinderances, God does 
ccmvince of sin^ and savingly convert to himself, many of 
these poor Africans ; and some of them die, not only with 
a hope of heaven, but triumphing in full assurance. 

^^ Very lately two slaves on oue estate made a happy exit. 
One of these, named Pender Sharpe^ was about a hundred 
years of age. I visited her a few days before her departure, 
and found that she expressed the most lively hope of heaven. 
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I asked ker if she had any fear of dexth f she answered, No ; 
and added, that she thought about nothing but her Lord ; 
and observed, that Hia c(x»forts delighted her soul, especi- 
ally in the niglbt, when her pain was so great as to prerent 
bev from sleeping, which was often: the case. 

^ The name of the other, whom I visited at the same 
time, was Sarah. When I went to her bed-side, she seemed 
just departing. She was lifting her dying hands and eyes 
towards heaven ; while^ tears of joy bedewed her face, from 
an internal conviction that she was soon going to be wit& 
her Lord for ever. She had been sick a great while, and 
was extremely poor, havings when i saw her, nothing but 
water. Yet, even in the midst of this complication of 
distress, I never heard her mamuir. On the contrary, she 
was not only thank&il, but rejoiced and triumphed in hope 
of the glory of God. Widiin a few hours after I saw her^r 
she departed happy in the Lord. 

^^ On Sunday last it was my turn to go to what we call 
the windward part of the island, where we bad a love-ieast. 
Mere we have about a thou^nd in society ; and having only 
a iiegro*house to meet in, crowds of people are oi^iged to 
stand out of doors under the violent beams of a vertical smi. 
^riie excess of heat, in such an exposed situation^ to Euro* 
peans, is insupportable; die piercing violence of the sun 
overpowers nature, drinks up the spirits, and, sometimes, 
terminates in death. Many have thus died witk the exces- 
sive heal of the sun. The negroes, however, feel no such 
inconveniency ; and many of them actually stood on diat 
day, from first to last, about five hours. 

^'' To hear them Wl their experience, was both delightful 
and astonishing; they knew diat they were brought from 
darkness to light ; and signified, that until lately they knew 
not that they had even a God to serve. 

*' To reach thi» part of the idand, we have to ride about 
sixteen mile»; and the beat is often so excessive^ that our 
faces are a» red as raw flesh, and feel a» if diey were ready 
to burst. And at this season of the year, we frequently 
meet a burning wind, which, coming over the dry cane- 
stubble, nearly suffocates us. In addition to tliis, our road 
lies on the edges of precipices of a tremendous height, at 
the foot of which, the sea is perpetually breaking with an 
awfUl roar. While, on the contrary, if we lift our eyes, a 
towering cliff projects above us, and threatei^s to bury us in 
the impending rum, or to push us fiom our narrow path 
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upon the rocks and ocean diat are waiting to tceeive ti9 
below. 

^* But what are these difficulties, if the Lord strengtheb 
us to go through them, and if hundreds of the poor African* 
get safely to heaven f In that blessed region we shall fiad 
an ample recompense for all our toils. May the Lord help 
us ; and to his name be all the glory 1" . 

As a. decisive evidence that the converted negroes conduct 
themselves with propriety, and that a reformation, accom- 
panied with int^rity, becomes, visible to their masters, it. 
will be only necessary to mention facts. It has been stated 
upon the best authority, that when, on t^e plantations, an- 
office that implies trust and confidence, such as diat of a* 
watchman, becomes vacant, it i& an usual practice in sev^ai 
of the islands, with the planters, or their managers, to en- 
quire after a religious negro who may fill it. And in Antiguay 
Nevis, Tortola, and St. Vincent's, the owners of estates, 
and other inhabitants, are so fully satisfied with the conduct 
of the Missionaries, and so conscious of the political a» 
well as religious advantages resulting from their labors, that 
they entirely support the work by voluntary contributions 
and subscriptions. 

Thus, then, we find, from the most insignificant begin- 
nings, that tlie word of God has so run, and been so glorified,., 
that the little one is literally become a thousand. Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us. Through clouds and sunshine, 
through evil and through good repcMrt, he has wrought a 
way for our escape, and prospered the labors of our hand&. 
in an almost unexampled manner, for these modem times. 

In the autumn of the year 1804, the West India Islands, 
were visited by a most tremendous tempest, accompanied • 
with dreadful thunder and lightning, which appeared to 
n^rage both sea and land. The island of St. Vincent's was, 
however, among those which suffered least on the occasion; 
but little damage b^ng done on, shore, and only two or three 
vessels being injured in the harbor. 

About a month after the storm, the Missirmaries set apart 
a <lay of solemn thanksgiving to God for those signal mercies 
which they had experienced, while several of the neigh- 
bouring islands had felt the calamity in all its rigot. 

They began their praises with the beginning of day, and 
liad a large congregation. At ten they had morning service ; 
atid after reading psalms and lessons, suitable for the occa«. 
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^on, ft sennon was delivered from Ezra, ix. 13, 14. Co a 
large and deeply attentive audience. In the evening, another 
sermon was delivered from Isaiah, xxxii. 2. Both were 
found to be solemn seasons, and the inhabitants appeared to 
be highly satisfied with setting apart the day. Their appro- 
bation appeared visible from their subsequent conduct ; for 
since that period, more of the white people have attended 
preaching, and a little revival of religion has taken place. . 

On the 2 1st of October, they were alarmed more seriously 
than on the former occasion. It was on a Sunday momiia^ 
just about . the time that the public service began, that; 
without any harbinger of approaching calamity, one of (be 
most tremendous storms of thunder, lightning, wind, and 
rain, came on, that was ever rememberied by the oldest 
inhabitant. The elements in an instant were in commotion ; 
and the earth trembled to that degree by the roaring of the 
thunder, that many thought there was an earthquake. And 
it appeared, from a paragraph in the newspaper for the week 
following, that the door of the magazine in Fort Charlotte 
had been wrenched open by the violence of the lightning, 
but through the divine mercy it was suffered to go no further. 
Jn this magazine were several hundred barrels of gunpow- 
der; and had it taken fire, it is more than probable, that 
Kingstown would have been reduced to a heap of ruitis, and 
all its inhabitants buried in one common grave. But in this 
wstance also. Almighty goodness ^^ turned aside the fatal 

hour, and lifted up their sinking heads." 

Since this happened," says Mr. Taylor, " more of 
^cvery color have attended the preaching ; and so many are 
asking for pews, that we cannot accommodate them. In 
this country we have had several new openings of lat^^ and 
we hope yet to see greater things than these." 

The experience and conduct of former ages have taught 
us, that nothing is too great for. God to bestow upon his 
church, or to do for it, when we ask in faidi, nothing doubt* 
ing. The expecta£k>ns which were expressed by Mr. Taylor, 
.in the preceding paragraph, seem to have been realized in 
St. Vincent's, in 1805. The blessings which Mr. Taylor 
beheld in anticipation, Mr. Sturgeon appears to have taken 
into actual possession ; as the following letter, dated April 
Soth, 1805, plainly testifies : 

" I think," says he, " the grace of God is making its way 
to. the. hearts of many in this island. Our hearers increase 
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>every day; and I trust ^md believe the religioii of Jesus 
Cbrist increases in the society. Furaierly few white people 
43»ne to hear Ae imxpd ; hvA, nomy to niaay conne, that th^ 
<can hardly find xoom either to nt «r staond. It is siow no 
Tare thing to see fifty or aijoly «f the miost respectable ^'hite 
inhsbitamCs at the preadiing^ aind they seem to hear with 
much Attention. O that the wovd of the Lord may veadi 
and dhange all their hearts ! 

' ^^ On EaKter Simday there ^ere about 9even hundred at 
^ diapd by four o* clock in the morning; and at ten, we 
had the lavges^ congregation that i ever saw. It is tboa^ 
that there were Jifteen hundtyed or two thommnd people of 
cMFerent colors, who appeared to hear with much attentkni. 
— Ifte Lord is risen indeed!" 

^* Such a vast concourse of people could by no means fittd 
room in our chapel ; and to nemedy the defect, \ve were 
obliged to borrow sails from a vessel, and spread diem before 
the door lor an awning ; yet, even this expedient would not 
afford covering to one half. In the windward parts of the 
isdand, the places were equally as much crowded, in pro- 
portion to the number of iirhabitaxits. Tlie divine blessing 
seems to acc(»»pany the word ; multitudes enjoy trsnquil- 
Iky in life ; and many, who hsve died, have departed in 
I peace." 


Of the 0tate of Hie societies dirougfa die island no accu- 
rate accounts could be transmitted, owing to a temporary 
embarrassment which most of the iriands experienced in the 
year. Tlie arrival of the Fr^idh fleet in the West India 
seas spread terror and alarm among all ranks of people, 
and caused martial law to be pn)daimed. This, in a great 
measure, prevented many from srttending at their class-meet- 
ings, and from renewing their quarterly tickets. 

" AlAough,'' says Mr. Taylor, April a^th, 1805, '* we 
have double the number of whites to hear, and though some 
of diem have been occastonaily much affected, yet not one 
has joined the society since the last accounts were transmitted. 
Of the diaves chiefly, and a few free people of ooior, up* 
wards of three hmidred have been added during the last 
year ; but I x:annot give in all these in addition to the limn- 
ber mentioned in the last year's accounts. Since the arrival 
of the French fleet in these seas, martial law has been in 
force tfll of late, and by this means the people have been 
preveiyted ^ran coming to-town as usua|» And Aoug^ I do 


not com^ Jtbwi as owl pf oijr iiQCJbti^^ yet tb^y 8v»*ely 
ojiigbt to be 9^n Wore tb^ numbecs sixp returned. 

<* Tiiajak3 he to God, we ve, at len§tl\, delivered frop 
our fears^ ¥of ^ while Uie French have left i^s ; the ^oip- 
mptijop. is sMb^4^\K y ^4 1 .b^P^ things will go on at} vvell as 
h^fqre, OaTveSfHy. evening we had a id^lch-i^ghV We 
^gfia at half P^ ^kt, find continued i^ptil twelve. It 
was a 9olenui tni^e^^ud I heli^ve m^ny r^ijiewctd thdir cov<en«nt 
witli God. May the Lord quicken us more and VfQ^ |6r 
his mercy's sake." 

An extraordinary instance of unexampled affliction and 
patience, occurred in this island in the course of the last 
year, in the person of Robert Keane, a negro. His em- 
ployment had been that of a sugar-boiler ; and his afflic- 
tions were dreadful for several years. His sufferings, it 
is supposed^ primarily arose from a drop of boiling sugar 
falling upon his arm, when he was at work. The 
place soon fretted to a sore; and the wound so spread, 
that, at length, his fingers actually fell off. The disor- 
der then ascended to his head, which became affected so 
much, that his eyes dropped out; and this was soon 
followed by several pieces of his skull. His feet, also, 
were attacked by the same irremediable complaint; and 
both came off. Yet he bore all this with remarkable 
patience ; and, at times, rejoiced in hope of being received 
into that place where neither sorrow, nor affliction, nor 
death can enter. 

" The last time,*' says Mr, Taylor, " I visited him, 
I could not bear to look upon him ; but talked to, and 
prayed with him at his chamber-door. When I asked 
him how he did, he replied, that he was just waiting the 
Lord's time, when he should be pleased to call for him. 

Massa/^ said he, " two hands gone; tzoo eyes gone; 

two feet gone ; no more dis carcase here, O massa, 

de pain sometimes too strong for me ; I am obliged to 
" cry out, and pray to de Ijord for assistance.^* When 
he came to close his life, he exhorted all about him to 
be sure to live to God; and especially his wife, who 
had continued with him all the time of his affliction. 
This is a rare circumstance among negroes. The common 
practice is, for either men or women, when their part- 
ners are afflicted, to consider all obligations cancelled, — 
to leave them, and get other husbands or wives. But she 
continued faithful ; and he died happy, exhorting her to 
live to God. 

VOL. II. O o 
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Of happy deaths %ve might easily collect numerous in- 
stances. They display the efficacy of divine grace in a 
most powerful manner; but as they are purely of an 
obituary nature^ they are not adapted to be incorporated 
with this historical survey of the rise and progress of reli- 
gion in the island. Extraordinary incidents deserve extra- 
ordinary attention; this we have noticed in the case of 
Robert Keane, and with him w^e close our history of St. 
Vincent's. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


HISTORY OF ST. LUCIA. 


Disc9ve7y. — Original Inhabitants. — Possessed by the Eng* 
lish.'^Ineffectual Attempts to establish a Settlement.--^ 
Alternate Struggles of the English and French for 
Mastery, — Declared Neutrality of the Island at thi 
Peace of Utrecht. -^Marshal d Estrees obtains a Grant 
from the French Court, and is opposed by that ofLon- 
don.^^The Island returns again to its neutral Condition. 
— England assumes the Sovereignty, and is opposed by 
France. — A Compromise takes placCn^^Finally submits 
to France in 1763. — State of the Island while in the 
Hands of the French. — Captured by the English in 
1779, and again restored in 1783. — Again captured in 
1794, and again restored in 1802. — Recaptured by the 
EngliJJi in 1803. — Situation and Appearance. — Climate^ 
Advantages, and Disadvantages. — Religion, S^c. 

X HE discovery of America, and its appendages, opened, 
in an instant, such regions of territory, as were, evidently, 
too vast to be presently comprehended, possessed, or peo- 

fled, by the inhabitants of the old world. The nations of 
Europe poured their ships and colonies upon the bosom of 
the Atlantic, in pursuit of wealth. Territory and gold were 
alike the objects of their adventures ) and each party seized 
with avidity upon those islands, to which they fliou^t their 
iTivals could present no prior claim. 

Unhappily for the poor natives, and for the principles off 
iminutable justice, these confederates in conquest and rob- 
bery proceeded in their expeditions upon a maxim, in 
which cruelty and injustice united their influence to excite 
our detestation. They seem to have taken it as a - funda- 
mpntal principle, that the discovery of the new world gave 
to the discoverers an undoubted right to possession ; — the 
natives were considered in nearly the same light as the beasts 
which inhabited the forests. In many cases, they were at 
once destroyed ; and in others, hunted from island to island, 
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the instant that their invaders gained a footing upon their 
shores. 

In this strange delirium for dominion, it sometimes hap- 
penedy that distinct nations laid claim to the same island, 
while others were either abandbned dr forgotten by eadi 
party. In the latter of these situaticMis we find Barbadoes ; 
in the former, St. Christopher'^ ; and i» Su Lucia, both 
appear to have been united. 

The native Indians, having been driven from their original 

Possessions by the civilized adventurers who seized iheif 
inicls, ifouttd, £6r some time^ a temporary asytiikn iii St. 
ViiiTceiit^s, Dominica, Tobago, and St. Ltfcia. liiese islat£ds> 
it is true, faaci been jpveViously claimed by the Europeaa 
nations. Both England and France made pretensions on 
the-grotind of right; so that, on the score of exbedienby, 
rather than on that of justice, both nations acceded to a 
neutrality, of whicn neither secretly approved. 

tnwlrat .particular. voyage of Columbus St. Xiueia/^as 
discovered does not preciitely appear. It was, probably, 
attended with no memorable circumstances ; and, on diat 
account^ its origiii^ history is enveloped in shade. On the 
MrsOns^ manhers, customs, and mooes of life of ^e Cha- 
raibees, we have alfcfady spoken ; and biit little more could 
be expected fro jn an intimate acquaintance ii^ith this isla&d, 
could we trace its history from year to year. ^ 

" The Eurlidxy says Raynal, " took possession of tfcis 
** island, without opposition, in tlie 1)eginning of the year 
.^' 1639. They lived there peaceably about eighteen months ; 
" when a diip of their own nation, which had been over- 
" taken by a calm off Dominica, carried off some Chanrfbe^ 
" who were come in their canoes to bring them fruits .'' Tl^ 
i9agr^it violation of justice exasperated the savages Of St, 
yiacenl's a'nd Martinjco, who made a common cause \i^^ilh 
the injured pal-ty, and mediated indiscriminate i^venge* la 
^e month of -August 1 64Q, they united their forces, aiiA 
.wre^ed th'eir vengeance upon the. infant colony. Itlie 
greater part fell victims to the merciless savages, arid thi^ 
few that esc9f|)ed the general msLSsacre abandoned the set- 
tlement and Uie island together. 

In I60O, an uttenu)t to form a settlement was niaae by 
France; and about tortj' inhabitants went' over, under the 
direction of K^usselan, a man at once brave, active, and 
^prudent, aud atdmirably adapted for the station which he 
.was called to fill. Rousselan felt an attachment to die na*- 
tives, and by marrying one of their wofeea sufliciently 


proved 'tbttt his firttedrnient was sincere. The conduct of 
this leader soon gained both the cotlfidence and the affection 
df tfie OhariiibeeSy and promised to lay the foundation of a 
flottrisitftig colony, Qpon ^nciples founded in equity, and 
ahning at llie beneiit of all. His continuance^ however, 
^as but short. At tile end of four years, death put an end 
to alt his schemes 4lnd eseitioMs, and nearly to his peopled 
hopes. 

He wan succeeded in iiis situation by men df a very differ- 
ent deSY^ription, •¥/ho not only neglected to promote the 
weMare of die <!^ony, but ttlienat^ the affecuons of those 
whom it was both their duty and interest to hav« cooctlialed 
and secured. In 4he short space of ten years, thr^ of these 
Governors \vepe mnrdered by the Charaibees. The cosn*^ 
skiotions atfendunt upon such events disturbed the tranquillity 
of the colony, artd totally prevented that prosperity M'hi(4 
the prudent management of Kousselan promised to ensure. 

In .this ^ttte^cf(Mivulsion and disorder, it was again at- 
tacked and isken by tile English in 1664 ; * who, from a 
combination of cau^9,ftdfoig it an unprofitable acquisition^ 
evacuated it through choice in the year 1666. 

The English had scarcely departed from the island, before 
the French again appeared, and proceeded to revive diose 
languid wtyrits fVom ^t4lieh they had been driven about two 
years b^ofe. ilbout 'twenty years after this period, they 
^yere again visited by their rivsds> and the colony was once 
lAore brought into subjection to our gov^emment. On the 
arrival of the BY4tirtiififvaders, many of the French residents^ 
Ending oo sectkrity ki their possessions, abandoned the 
island ; while others, ehfaer unable or unwilling to adopt that 
mode of safety, betook themselves to flight, and found a 
temporary asylum in liie monntainons and almost inac'- 
cessible parts. 

Hie (foaduet'of die EnglMh m 1664 and 1664 was muck 
Ae same. In both eases they were but transient visitorsy 
spreading 'terror and idarm, and then disappearing. On 
ttieir departure the inhabitants who had takeii refuge in the 
mountains, '6nee more returned to their labors; but the 
spirit of enterprise and achievement was gone. Security, 
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* 8t. Lucui wu taken by ui armament, under the command of Xiord 
Willoughby, who, after the capture, collected the natives together to 
the amount ofUboat gfx hmidred, and from them obtained an actual sur^ 
jr^de^ of the island. 
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nrhich can aloiie give vigor to action^ and per{»6tuity td botb^ 
could not be obtained; they felt and Baw their forlorn con- 
dition^ and considered themselves as the . easy prey of any 
foreign povver^ who, lured by the hope of plunder and th« 
confidence of success, might diink proper to invade them. 
To he^hten.the calamities of their future prospects, a war 
about this time broke out between England and France* 
Even against a privateer they were unable to make any re- 
nstance ; so that they bad no foundaticm on which to rest 
their hopes ; when even prosperity became the harbinger -o£ 
their inevitable ruin, and promised to reward their invaders 
with their spoils. 

From these considerations they abandoned the island al- 
together, and left it once more in possession of the Cha* 
raibees ; who, having no property to lose, felt no anxiej^ 
arising either from their hopes or fears.. A temporary culti- 
vation was, however, still carried on by the French, who 
had found a more promising security in the stronger and 
more fully inhabited and fortified islands. It was chiefly 
visited by the colonists of Martinico ; but not so much for 
the advantages of cultivation, as for the excellent timber 
with which it was almost completely clothed. This natural 
production they found of essential service ; insomuch, that, 
besides supplying their deficiencies in other quarters^ they 
came thither to build canoes, and actually erected consi- 
derable docks on the island. 

Nothing of consequence happened during the war. It 
held out nothing to invite invasion, because it could afford 
the adventurers no reward. The peace of Utrecht, in 17 13, 
viewed it a$ a neutral island, and of course gave neither 
England nor France any title to possession. The Charaibees 
were considered as the real proprietors, whom no nation 
had a right to disturb ; and the pillage and desertion which 
kad occasionally taken place were, consequently,, viewed in 
no other light than as acts of depredation or choice, with 
which the Charaibees only had a right to interfere. 

No sooner wad the peace concluded, which left St. Lucia 
in possession of the Charaibees, th^n Marshal d' Estries, a 
French nobleman, petitioned his government for a grant of 
the territory. The court of Versailles felt no scruple in 
granting his request, and in autborizing him to take possesr 
sion of an island, to which no nation in Europe had any just 
right. Such unwarrantable ^ssuifiptions discover, in many 
cases, the sources of power ; and %2,ugh defeated in iheSr 
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purposes, diey serve as precedents, M'hich give sanction lo 
iiiture wrongs. 

Marshal d' Estrees had no sooner obtained his grant, thaa 
he sent over a Commandant, inhabitants, troops, and can- 
non, v^^ith a design to erect fortifications, to secure the island 
against all future assailants. This hajppened in 17 IB. Oa 
their arrival at St. Lucia, diey found it already inhabited by 
soldiers and sailors, who had deserted from tlieir regimental 
and ships in the preceding war, and taken up their abode in 
this unmolested retreat. These men became an additional 
acquisition, and tended to promote the infant colony which 
-was now about to be established, under the patronage of 
power and the guarantee of law. 

Our court grew uneasy, and considered the grant vvhich 
had been given to d' Estrees as an indirect violation of 
treaty, and as the arrogating of a possession, to which they 
thought, from the early settlement of 1639, and the fonnsd 
surrender to Lord Willoughby in 1664^ they had a prior 
right. 

Here, dien, our government and the French were at 
issue; the former pli^ded prior settlement and voluntary 
surrender, and the latter pleaded an almost uninterrupted 
possession. The remonstrances of England, however, 
gained the ascendency. France recalled her letters patent, 
and, finally, reduced the island to the condition in which it 
stood at the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. England, in the 
mean while, encouraged by being thus far successful, pro- 
ceeded, in her turn, to take possession of St. Lucia, from 
which, by her remonstrances, she had but just driven th^ 
French. In 1722, it was given to the Duke of Montague, 
who, like Marshal d' Estrees, in 17 IB, sent out immediately 
a small colony to take possession of his new dominion. This, 
on the contrary, produced remonstrances on the side of 
France; and much uneasiness ensued between the two 
courts. 

The remonstrances of France were productive of nearly 
the same effects as those of England in 1 7 1 B. A temporary 
adjustment of disputes took place in 1731; and it wan 
agreed between both parties, that till some future arrange- 
ment should be made, the island should be abandoned by 
both nations in point of possession, while the wood and 
water with which it abounded should be free for all. 

The succeeding war, which commenced in 1744, and 
ended in 174B, had no other effect upon this island, than, 
linally, to ratify that temporary agreement which had been 
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made in 1731. By this peaee, St, VincetU^ Jhmmeif, 
Tobago, and St. Lucia, were declared to be q^^ islainls* 
And .after having beei» bajctitwed by invasMHi^ by mmU, and 
by oppression, for a series of years, the miserable roaman^ 
of the original natives were declsMred th^ rightful pofi^esspr^^^ 
und permitted to ets^y,^ for ^ d^or^ «(^a^», tmdi^lmrbed 
^sepose. 

From this period, tiD the treaty <rf 1 765, St, Lupia coq^ 
tinned ia this sitiMtion. Th^ old Frepoh iitb^bitiMltst re- 
mained in their ancient possessions, aod jth^ island b^cape 
a convenient spot for expediting a cwtraband traffic, which 
was cariried on anMMog the islmds qc^^^qpied by both options*. 
St. Lucia was, exclusively, possessed hy neither, but was 
frequented by traders of both, and be^a^iiQ the repde^irous 
of ail. But thi3 state of don»eatie furosperity and peace w^ 
of short duration ; the tjreafy of 1763 4i9<tid^ it% &Wi VkA 
fixed it under the dominion of France. 

England and France, having watcb^ ?ai?k ot}ief's b^v«- 
ments with unwearied jealousy for more than half a century^ 
began now to think seriously about diviclipg tbei spoils which 
had occasioned so much contention. And by the ninth 
article of the definitive treaty of peac^, sig^^d at Paris^ 
Feb. 10, 1763, it was coi^clwded, mt thf islands of Do- 
minica, St. Vincent's, and Tobago, d;iould become the 
property of Great Britain; and, thai St« X^ncia should bj& 
ass^ed to France in. perpetual sovereignty. Such are the 
chsuigea which take place in the progress of time, in national 
justice, faitb^ and honour ! 

It was only fifteen years before, that both Eqginnd and 
France declared these islands to belong to ^e Charaibees, 
their ancient possessors; but, in the preaent treaty, evea 
their names are not so much as m^iitioned ; but all their 
lands were seized with as much composed avidity, as if the 
Charaibees had no sort of e^^istence. Privi^te d^predatioais, 
it is true, had so far reduced them, that, at the signing of 
this treaty, not more than one hundred fai^ilies of the red 
Charaibees were to be found ; and these, driven from tbeir^ 
ancient and extensive dominions, had been obligf^ to retire 
to an unappropriated tract in the island of St. Vmcent's. 

" The French ministiy, in 1763," says Baynal, ** sent 
'^ over, at a great expense and with unnecessary parade, seven 
'^ or eight bundled men, whose ushappy fate is more a 
*^ matter of pky than surprise. Under the tropics, the best 
'^ established colonies always destroy one<-third of the sol- 
'^ diers tliut are sent thither, though they are healthy stoat 


** mefii and find good accommodations. It b nbt lurprisb^ 
** then, that a set of miserable Mfretches, picked up from . 
'^ the dui^hills ofEuropei and exposed to all the hardships . 
'^ of indigence, mid all the horrors of despair, shonld, most , 
'< of them, peridi in an uncultivated and unwholesome 
'^ island/' Such, in reality ,^ was /the fate of the first colonj 
which emigrated from France to people St. Loicia, as soon 
as the peace of 1763 had placed it in dieir hands. 

The domestic revolutions which too frequently accompany 
both war and peace, drew, on die failure of this colony, 
a number of inhabitants from the neighbouring islands. 
Men inured to the climate were capable of bearii^ its fa* 
t^es ; to them the prospcict of ai^ advantage became an ; 
allurementy that at once stimulated exertion, and promised 
suiicess. Many' who had inhabited the. Grenades, making 
advantageous bargains with the English, to whom they sola 
their possessions, repaired to St. Lucia, and brought a 
considerable portion of their property with them. St. Vin- 
cent's and Martinico also supplied their quotas : necessity 
and choice united their influence ; some were allured ; others 
were driven ; so that, St. Lucia, through the joint action of 
heterogeneal causes, deriv^ its inftiabitants from the islands 
that were already peopled. 

From this period, prosperity contmued to accompany 
every enterprise ; inhabitants poured in from eveiy quarter ; 
and cultivation was conducted with spirit and success. In 
1769» the population amounted to twelve thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-'four, including slaves and .men of free 
condition; and in 1778> the a|^regate amount, of all com- 
plexions aind conditi(ms, was Sheen thousand four hundred 
and seventyHBix. In both of .'these periods, the cultivation 
and produce of the island kept pace with the inhabitants, 
and* moved onward with rapidity towards that perfection, 
whidi other colonies bad previously attained. 

Islands detached from their parent state frequently fall , 
victims to the rav^es of war. Security is at best but pre- ' 
carious; and even prosperity too often tends to promote 
that iiistability which the iirfiabitants chiefly dread. This 
was particularly realisted in St. Lucia. In the year 1779> y 
it was t^en from the French, by a squadron under the , 
command of Admiral Christian, dnd a considerable land , 
force under General Abercrombie, after a fatiguing siege , 
of twenty-four days. In this siege we lost four brave officers 
and sixty-two privates ; while fifty officers and three hundred 
and twenty-nine privates were wounded. The loss of the^ 
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n^tt^li, '^k1i^ Ufa^ conndciiribhi^ i» wot 9m&ibimeAi At tiMS 
cMelusionf of th^ "mafi !& 1783^ St. Luck ^nviift baiok to die 
croiwii of I^e«> tfndr eiqitmued mi «» -mppeiidage of diaC 
enapii^e tftt t)i« rtteommonc^metitf of hostiltteB. 

In tile oourae o# th# faite w&r, St. Jiium oaoe «[iQie ckangei! 
imtfter^, and fi^H into our ha»d6. It wattcafilused b>^«fleet 
under dfe ^^crnisiaad of Admiral Jetvis^ afterwiantlsi Eavl of 
St. Vincent) nffld'tbe knd forces under GenieiiBd Sir Chaiies 
Grey, oti April 4t^, 1794, wkkotti atteoqitaiig to strike a 
blow. Hie ootoiiiotions in FVance> havifi^ botb weakened 
the f9fris<m- and dSssettisiied the intabilsuitB^ had rediK»d it 
to an alteost defeneeleser nttite, lasomuch that resiataiice 
eoiild be of no* avail. Of Ifae snrrenderi ei Martinico 
and Gnadalo^ipe' t6 Qn9 tiet(Mio«8^ tbpees, Urn eomnmnding 
offieer had reeeited tsonnfe iMteHigenee ; and seeing,, at the 
same time, the British eohn ftjing on^the M^tme-Farimie^ 
where they had- been hoisted by bis Royal Highnesv Prince 
Bd^tird', now Dukeof Kei|t> a few houm after the landing 
of ouF^troops> he refquested^ to eapknkte on the same tenne 
that the l^ench^ General Rochambeaa had obtained ; whids 
were itost&ntty glinted. 

Oir die conchisaon- of ^ war, it, how«iver, onee BMre^ 
reverted to France ; it was included m the second swricle of 
thie' ptieliminary Erectly of peace, in October- l^Ol, and 
iiiiauy ratified by Ae definitive tveatjjr signed at Attiois^ on 
the 27* of March l-SCWi 

That peace, however*, oi* rather tlM4( cessation of hostilities, 
Was^of^ very lit^ itiore than a twelvettio0jii'» duration ; and 
one of tbie fiVst consequencee tflf Fraoeeof arenewd of the- 
War Was,, the cap1%ire of this islimd on the d^ of June 1MQ3,, 
by a- British Iand< force Miider the* eomtnand of Lieutenants- 
General Grinfield^ aided by die^^ ships and vessels conmanded 
by Commodore Mood: On- ike dist, at day-bpsak, our 
a^ament was off die north end of St. Looia ; inthe conrBe-' 
pJPthe day the greater par^ of (he troops were disembaiied 
in Choque Bay; about half past five, the outpostSiof the- 
efienqr weredriVen'in^ the t^wn of Cjastries vwus iaken, aad^a 
snmmons'M^'SGnt to- the Commander of the tit>ops- oi the 
Kench RepubHe. In eotisequence of the refl|sal^of>B)%ade* 
General; Nbgues to atdede to any terms, aAd^dte^'^q^ti^ion 
of approaching: raitisy it became necessary t)» get p esecasi on 
of the Mome F6ri!un& with aslitde delay as- pottibk. It 
was therefore determined) on the moming of' the ^M^ to 
attaclp the fortr^s by assault; whidi waadotfedccordinglyv 
at four o'clock"; audit wee earned in abotit half en boW) 


wad yrilk leak loMs, coasidenbg Ike femtmiH^ dvm .oquM 
hire been expected. *^ I catnmt oout « eircula8ta^ce/' 
n^ni Oentml Giiafitid in hisofikual diiBprtqb> ^^^Uch rt^ 
4ects so much credit, as well on the British mdoHi^ as ea 
the conduct of thfe dcMkrs nlituayy ^n^fhofei, ihat Qotwith- 
standing the seveiii nnd spirited iresialanne of the FreiMdi 
troops, yet no aooner were «ke woiicscftnied hy astiault, and 
the opposition no longer exiatedy than eveiyjidea o^ animo- 
ai^ appeared to cease, and not a French soldier was eith^qr 
Jailed or wounded/' Use .island was, m <onseq<wmiGfi^ uo* 
conditionally restonsd 'to the Biitirii g ovemni^^t. Sucli 
have been the viciantudes &at have aittended Ifce '^vU 
justory of St. Luck^ 

This island is situated in Intitiida dS? 05" nartb^. >wfi h^ 
^itude Q(f 58' west from liondon ; and iljes abput r^veq^ 
-miles t!o the N. N. W. of Bwbadoes. In Fiance^ k^ mo^t 
generally known by rthe name of jSmtUe Aloiune; from a 
•tcnditieii which prevails, that.it was first discovered by scmie 
French navigators, on the anmveisary of aviigin -martyr nf 
•that name. On this island these are -two rc^arMbly bi§|t 
mountains, which setain mn^eslionable marks of decayed 
volcanoes. These momitains are distinguishable »t a <Klf^ 
sidemble distance, both bf sea and land ; they mt ibnown 
by the appellirtion of The Needle ofSuinte Jllowlie, mti iik 
many jdaces are eoitvemely difficult of ascent^ being lAiCMn^ 
monly steep and mgged. At dw feet of these movntiins 
there are delightfial ptains and vallies^ well waMml^by sal<i^ 
brious springs and nvulets. 

'^ In one deep valine," says Raynal, ** dtcse aie ei^l or 
^ ten pondsi^ the watSf of which boils up in a most dsendfiil 
^ ^manner, afid «et»ai same of its heat at Ihe distimee of 
^ six ihoumnd faihmm ^frarn its leservears/' These faeti 
are stUMig indicatiom that the subterranean fires, $tbough 
confined and dinnnished, are not wholly ecctinguisbed; and 
Ihey afford some presnmp^ve evidence, that an eruptioii 
may heseafter break /out, and oomrait ravages, of which we 
ean form .no^ade^piatex^akMlations* The countir^y ^^oiabapm' 
ratively ^eating, is stftl overrun with woods of diflbr^n^ 
spmesy more especially widi liees of an enormous siee^ 
which yield excellent timber, both for shqs-building, and 
forcoHsiruetiiig the wwoden houses ofthe inhabitants. 

Some ports, howie^rei*, of te vaBies are ceased and 
plantad,^ and are found to be very productive in sugar. 
^ ^ei% me not, indeed,'' observes Rajnid, '' many ^x^ 
'^ tensive plains, but there are several small ones^ where 
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'' the growth of sugar may be carried to. fifteen millioBs 
^* weight. The shape of uie iidafld, which is long aiidnar- 
roWy M'ili make the carriage easy wherever the canes are 
planted." 

In common with most other West India Ishmds, St. 
Lucia partakes of the good and evil of its situation. It has 
been said that the climate is unbealthyy and the soil unpro- 
ductive ; and the prevalency of these opinions, most proba- 
bly, not only retarded its earlj settlement, but actually 
confirmed, by the inactivity which it produced, those very 
evils on which the complaint was presumed to rest. Confi- 
dent, from general report, that nature had withheld those 
blessings whi^ch were essential to the welfare of a colony ;«-» 
had bestowed upon it a sterility of soil, which would absorb 
manure without producing any reward ; — and had breathed 
upon it a pestilential atmosphere, which must prove destruc- 
tive to all — ^no proper efforts were made in early years to 
detect these fallacies; so that the noxious vapors and un- 
wholesome air, which Were dissipated in most of the other 
islands by a free circulation, were here, through the over- 
growth of wood, permitted to continue without any dis- 
turbance; Experiment has, however, 'taught the setders a 
very different lesson. Like the inland parts of ^1 the other 
' islands, they found that of St. Lucia, at first, exceedingly 
insalubrious ; but in proportion as the woods were removed, 
and a free circulation opened to the breezes, the stagnant 
vsqpors gradually dispersed, and the country became more 
healthy. 

On one part of the leeward side, insalubrity appears 
to arise from another cause. The waters which issue from 
die sides of the mountains, have to pass over plains which 
are devoid of declivity, before .they can reach me shore, at 
the extremities of which, without any commotion, diey 
mingle with the great deep. Flowing thus, with little or no 
descent, the influx of the tides and waves sometimes chokes 
up their mouths, and ob%es them to c<Hrrupt and stagnate 
in the swamps and morasses which they occasion. Of thii^ 
evil the savages were well aware, and prudently removed to 
those parts of the island which these noxious efiluvia could 
not reach. The French, however, too wise to be instructed 
by savages, scorned to follow their example, and actual- 
ty fixed [upon this very spot.' Here tl^y erected their 
dwellings, and spread their plantations; '^ and «ooner or 
^' later,'' says Raynal, ^^ they will be punished for dieir 
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. *^ blind mpactousnessy unless ^eycrect dykes, or cut 
" to dram ojflF the waters* •* 

On die whole, the climate o£ St Lucia cannot, even in 
its present improved condition, be considered in the most 
favorable light. This the French have repeatedly experienced, 
especially among their military, .in different periods. During 
the time that it remained in our hands, previously to the last 
capture, our garrbon also, as well as the adventurers who 
went thither from the mother-country in the capacity of 
planters with a design to settle, suffered severely. 

In those swampy parts which die French had selected 
for their habitations, the unhealtluness of the climate was 
not the only evil with which they had to contend. In these 
morasses the brownish grey snake has taken up his abode, 
the bite of which infuses a poison of the most deadly nature, 
and proves mortal if antidotes are not readily applied. The 
boldness of these noxious reptiles is as daring as their poison 
is deleterious ; and, as if conscious of the fatality which 
attends their bite, instead of attempting to shun die approach ^ 
of danger, they seek for opportunities to communicate their 
venom. ; They frequently take up their residence near the 
inhabited houses; and, concealing themselves both from 
suspicion and sight, dart suddenly,, unperceived, upon their 
unbtppy victims, who know nothing of their danger until 
the fatal wound is given. 

In bays and harbors, St. Lucia boasts a superiority over 
many, odber islands ; and even the advantages of all seem to 
centre in one of them, known by the name of Careenage 
Hurbor. In every part this harbor has most excellent 
soundings, and a firm bottom, and is suflBciently capacious 
for thirty sail of the line to ride in with the utmost safety, 
completely sheltered from those hurricanes which visit the 
tropical r^ons. Hitherto, those worms which have proved 
so mjurious to the timbers of shipping in the harbors of 
other islands, have been unknown in this. Those boats 
which have been kept for domestic purposes, have escaped 
die ravages of these injifi-ious insects, though, in all proba- 
bility, they will, in time, be imported from the other islands. 
^' Nature," says Raynal, [he should have said ^^ God,"] 
^ has provided this harbor with three careening places, which 
*^ render wharfs, unnecessary, and only require a capstera. 
^' to heave the ship down to the shore. The wiiuls are 
^f always Avorable for going out, and the largest squadron 
** mght be cleared out in less than an hour." 

Suph are the principal advantag^es and dbadvantagjEt& of { 
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4m bhiid -Df St. Lucift. Die clinMley Mrklmit doubt, 
might be rendered less insalubrious :t}ifou^ die |<Hat »|^p)i- 
cation of indostrj and art ; wUe Ihe «cnl \v<Mild sufikiently 
repay the hand of industrious cultsvataoii. The nirtural 
advantages which it presenta, afford indttcemimts ilhat 
couqterbabmce many temporary and local evik ; and, hired 
.by the {MTospect of weultby men wiUbe found to endiark in 
the hazardous eot^rpnae <^ cleanog and draining the Jaads, 
^ough they may penAk in llie attempt. Posterity may, 
nevertheless, neap advantages from their induatrious ances- 
tors, diFOugh this jnediumy without having wealth imme- 
rdiately bequeathed. Genemtion.after ganeration may, how- 
iBver, .pass awi^ before these blessings can be realized in 
their fullest extent; and in die meanwhile, many serious 
.evils may be experienced. But diouM peace be permitted 
to take up her chappy residence, and estaUiA her lasting 
empire, in diis our disordered world, the mutual co-opera- 
tion of nations in amity 'with each other may reacue from 
the dominions of chaos> not only St. Lucia, but many odier 
fertile regions <if the. globe. Soon anay that happy moment 
arrive, when the nations of the e»rdi jhall learn w»r no 
more ! 

With respect to.ReUgion, from its civil and lutural history, 
nothing very favorable can be expected from St. Lucia^ 
The wild and fantastic notions of the Charaibees we have 
already delineated at large in the third chapter of this work ; 
on Aem, therefore, notibiing now need be said. And as the 
European settlers were chiefly Fiencby we learn from tkeir 
catly mmals, as well as .from their natural diaracteristic, 
duit they were Roman Catholics. 

In those intervals of possession which preceded the revo- 
lution in Franee, s<»iie few Missionaries of die order of the 
Dominicans were sent over to instruct the slaves. These 
were also accompanied by a few Jesuits, who, by occasioii- 
all^ visiting and residing upon the island, took no small 
jpams to ine^ into the minds of the negroes die principles of 
morality and virtue. But through that gloomy spirit of 
intCderance which associates itself with diet conununion, no 
Protestant worship was permitted ; consequently^ the pure 
goi^)y unalloyed with whimsical si^erstltion sad error, haa 
not yet made its appearance on the island. 

The commotioiis which took place m France, it is well 
imown, shook morality to its centre. The &al was not 
merely felt in the mother-country, but it extended to the 
ramoli^ extcttnities and appendages of ^e enlpire.^ St. 
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Lucia felt the shock. The republican Governors Bftd 
officers paid little or no attention to religious concerns ; and 
consequently^ a looseness^ both in prmciple and practice, 
prevailed among all ranks. This was peculiarly the ease 
when the British trooifB t^ok |;o8s«|sioii of the island in 1 794. 
At that period, licentiousness and immorality, in all their 
branches, prevailed, accompanied with a total disregard of 
all religious ordinances. 

But we now entertain hopes, that from the introduction 
of a Bfkish garmpn attdUSritifih' ptalitera^ a M<id»^<leor wijlt 
soon be opened for the dissemination of pure divide tnith-in 
St LuGia> especiftUy among the sktve»; nor shall we neg^t, 
under the^ grace and providence of God, ta use all our 
endeavors to accomplish so desisable an end« 
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CHAP. x^vn. 


HISTORY OF MARTINICO. 


Sittutti(m.'^Original Settlement. '^^^IFar with the Natives^ 
and their final Extermination, — Captures and RestofOr 
tions. — Ancient Mode of transacting Business. — Toms, 
Edifices, picturesque Scenery, Bays, and Harbors,'^ 
Prosperity and Disasters of the Colom.-^ Infested by 
jints. — Account of these Jsnts.—Hurrtcanes. — Articles 
exported^ — Population* — Introduction and Description 
of the Sugar Cane.-^Cotton, a Description of itr- 
Co^ee. — Indigo, Manner of manufacturing it, — French 
Missionaries* — Father Labafs Embarkation, Voyage, and 
Arrival at Martinico. — Ltabors of these Missionaries; 
Perseverance, Self-denial, and Dangers to which thejf 
were exposed, 

X HIS is the first of the windward islands in a direci 
Toyi^e from Europe to the West Indies. It lies between 
the 14th and )5th degrees of north latitude, and in 61 de- 
grees of longitude, west from London ; at the distance of 
forty leagues north-west of Barbadoes. Guthrie computes 
its length to be about sixty English miles, and its breadth 
thirty ; but better autfiorities state its length to be only forty- 
four miles. Probably the difference arises from an inaccu- 
racy in calculating the French measurement. 

Martinico was one of the earliest and the principal settle- 
ment of the French in the West Indies, It was the residence 
of the Governor-General of all their other possessions in the 
Antilles, and the rendezvous of their fleets and privateers in 
linMK of war, whilst it continued in their possession. 

The original founders of this French colony consisted of 
ai hundred men, selected for that purpose by Denambuc, 
the Governor of the island of St. Cnristopher. TTiey were 
brave, active, inured to labor and fatigues, skilful in tilling 
the ground, and in erecting habitations, and abundantljjr sup- 
plied with various plants and seeds. They landed without 
opposition in the year 1635; and proceeded in formii^ a 
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settlement. The natives, being either, intimidated by their 
fire-arms, or seduced by their promises, quietly gave up to 
them the western and southern parts of the island, and re-' 
tired to the mountains and woods. But when they saw the 
numbers of these enterprising strangers daily increasing by 
fresh arrivals, they secretly resolved to extirpate them, and 
engaged their brediren, the Charaibees of the neighbouring 
islands, to come to their assistance. Thus strengthened, the 
united corps of savages proceeded suddenly to attack a small 
fort erected by the French, where they met with such a 
warm reception, that they thpught proper to retreat, leaving 
seven or eight hundred of their best warriors dead upon tlie 
spot. After this severe repulse, they totally disappeared 
for a considerable time ; and when they ventured to return, 
it was with presents, accompanied by submissive speeches. 
They were received in a friendly maimer by Denambuc and 
his people, and the reconciliation was completed with some 
pots of brandy, which they eagerly accepted. 

Before this event, the labors of the new colonists had 
been carried on with great difficulty and delay. The fear of 
surprise obliged the owners of three different habitations to 
meet every night in the central dwelling, which was always 
kept in a state of defence. There they all slept securely, 
guarded by their dogs, and a centinel. In the day-time no 
one ventured out without his gun, and a brace of pistols in 
his girdle. But after peace was re-established, these pre- 
cautions were discontinued, and the settlement was com* 
pleted. In the course of a few years, however, fresh 
disputes arose, owing to the French daily extending their 
possessions. When the Charaibees, whose wandering mode 
of life required a great extent of land, found themselves 
confined within too narrow limits, they had recourse to a 
stratagem to cut off the encroachers by degrees. Not daring 
to attack them by open force, they formed themselves into 
small separate parties, and way-laid the first who frequented 
the woods in pursuit of game. As soon as the sportsman 
had discharged his piece, they rushed upon him, without 
giving him time to reload it, and murdered him. Several 
men had been assassinated in this manner, before the cause 
of their not returning to their habitations was discovered. 
But when it was found out, the resentment of the colonists 
was so violent,' that a general massacre of the Charaibees 
took place, extending even to their wives and children. 
Their carbets, or huts, were set on fire, or razed to the 
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ground; and the few that escaped the carnage in their 
canoes, never returned. 

By this act of retaliation and indiscriminate revenge, the 
French became complete masters of the island, and continued 
to live u|)oh those parts which they found best adapted to 
their convenience and choice. They were forfned of two 
descriptions ; and, sifter the extermination of the unhappy 
Charaibees, were divided into two distinct classes. Both, 
indeed, had come from Europe; but the former, having 
paid their passage, wiere under no obligations, and were, 
therefore, called inhabitants ; whilfe the latter, having been 
^)rought out at the expense of the former, were denominated 
engageSf or bondsmen. These, in Europe, had been con- 
sidered in the light of disorderly persons, and for the 
payment of their passage, they were iinder an enj^agement to 
serve the inhabitants three years as the price of their 
freedom. To the inhabitants the government had distributed 
lands ; which, upon paying an annual tribute, became their 
exclusive and absolute property. To the engageSy dfter the 
expiration of their servitude, the same privileges were 
extended : they had, therefore, only to wait for the recovery 
of their liberty, before they became the equals of those whom 
they had been accustomed to serve. 

They all confined themselves, at first, to the culture of 
tobacco and cotton. The arnotto and indigo succeeded 
soon after; but the sugar plantations were not begun till 
about the year .1650. The cocoa tree was next introduced 
by De Costa, a Jew; but the plantation of it met with 
little encouragement till 1684, when the use of chocolate 
prevailed in France j it was then that the cocoa tree became 
the chief dependance of those colonists who had not a siiffi- 
cient capital to undertake sugar plantations. But all the 
cocoa trees were destroyed by a hurricane in 1718, to the 
great consternation of the inhabitants of the island. 

To indemnify the colonists for these severe losses, the 
French ministry procured a substitute. France had received, 
^s a present from the Dutch, two coffee trees, which had 
been planted with success in the royal botanical garden at 
Paris. From these trees two young shoots were taken, and 
sent to Martinico, under the care of Desclieiix, a botanist. 
In the course of his voyage across the Atlantic, the ship in 
which he sailed fell short of water. All were obliged to go 
on short allowance; but Desclieux, with a magnanimity 
which deserves to be recorded, shared with his young trees 
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Ihe s^U portion of water whic^ ^1 to his |ot, and by dii^ 
generpus sacrifice preserved tnem alive, and landed then^ 
safely in Martinico. The soil proving congenial to thei^ 
natures, they floiurished in a most astonishing manner ; an^ 
.opeped to the inj^abitants a new source both of industry an4 
wealth. Continuing productive, they have enriched by. their 
^ranches this important colony ; so that, even to the presenj: 
4ay, coffee is esteemed one of its most valuable and profit- 
able commodities. 

Its central situation and its vast importance have, in every 
rupture between Grisat Britain and France, rendered ito 
acquisition by the former essentially necessary for the pro- 
tection of her commerce. Hence the capture of this iriand 
has always been considered a primary object. And this 
|)olitical state of things accounts for the vicissitudes which 
3t has undergone. - ' 

The first captures of Martinico by our nation was in the 
war of \155y when the plan of attacking it was projected by 
Mr. Pitt (the late Earl of Chatham), though he was not 
in the administration when the conquest was ejSected. It 
had been attempted in the year 1759; but tlie force em- 
ployed at that period was not e<j[ual to the majgnitude of the 
enterprize. Xhree years after, when the late Earl of Bute 
took the lead in the ministry, preparations adequate to the 
design were gradually and secretly made in England and 
in America, and the most effectual means were concerted 
to enforce a successful issue. Eighteen regiments of infantry, 
sent from Europe and North America, under the command 
of General Monkton, and eighteen men of war of different 
rates, but all of them line of battle ships, commanded by 
Admiral Rodney, appeared off the island on the l6th qf 
January 1 762. The troops were landed the next day with 
little or no loss. But the eminences which were fortifiqd 
by strong batteries, and defended by the guns of Fort Royal, 
were not easily gained. Several severe skimiishes took 
place during the siege, in which some of our veteran 
soldiers lo^t their live;5. The army, however, wa3 bravely 
and skilfully supported by the .fleet, from which, bomb- 
vessels were sept so closely to the land, that the town must 
have been reduced to ashes, if it had not surrendered by 
capitulation, which it did on the 13th of February. The 
Abbe Rayns^ is of opinion, that intell^ence received from 
their countrypaen, of the prosperity of Guadaloupe since it 
had been m^x the British goyernment, facilitated this early 
8Urr^iX(}er, wh^^h^ he thipl^s^ might and ought to haye bei^n 
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delayed much longer. Be this as it may, Grenada, and the 
other leeward islands, as well those belonging to France, as 
those which were considered as neutral by former treaties of 
peace, were so intimidated, that they sent out flags of truce 
to the English Admiral, and to the Commander-in-chief of 
the land forces, assuring them of a peaceful surrender with- 
out any opposition, and a readiness to put themselves under 
the protection of the King of Great Britain. And here we 
must admit the justness of an observation made by the same 
author, respecting those easy captures ; the surrender of this, 
and other French islands, in the late and present w^ar, con- 
firming its truth by recent examples. 

" A people, whose whole fortunes consist in arable lands 
*' and pastures, M^ill, if influenced by a martial spirit, reso- 
*' lutely defend their possessions. The harvest of one year 
^' is the utmost they can lose ; and whatever reverse of 
*^ fortune they may experience, it does not ruin them alto- 
gether. The case is very different with regard to the 
wealthy cultivators of the West India Islands. Whenever 
*' they take up arms, they run the risk of having the labors 
*' of their whole lives destroyed, their slaves carried off, and 
" all the hopes of their posterity lost, either by fire or 
*' plunder ; they, therefore, generally submit to a powerful 
*' enemy, on honorable terms ; by which, they preserve 
'* their property. The modem mode of terminating wars 
^' by treaties of peace on the basis of statu quOy or, restor- 
^' ing possessions to the nation to which they belonged 
*^ before a war, must also have a considerable influence in 
*' producing only a lukewarm attachment to both parties.'* 
In the expedition against this island, by our navy and army, 
under the command of Admiral Sir John Jervis, afterwards 
Earl of St. Vincent, and Sir Charleii Grey, Commander of 
the land forces, the colony was so gallantly defended by the 
garrison, that the forts and towns of St. Pierre and Fort 
Royal were taken sword in hand. But as the inhabitants, 
who were supposed to be discontented with the revolution, 
and with the anarchy at that time prevailing in the mother- 
country, did not make any extraordinary exertions during 
the attack, they were mildly treated by the victors, and 
dieir property was secured from plunder. De Rochambean, 
Commander-in-chief of the French West India Islands, 
signed the capitulation on the £3d of March 1794, and the 
British crown kept possession of this very important colony 
upwards of eight years ; a longer term than any similar con- 
quest had remained under our government in former period^; 
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but it was again restored to France by the treaty of Amiens^ 

Divine Providence, however, has since given back to the 
dominion of a British Sovereign, the valuable island- now 
the subject of our consideration. Tbe conquest was effected 
in a most gallant manner, by the troops commanded bj 
Major-General Maitland (acting under die orders of Lieu- 
tenant-General Beckwith), on the 24th of February 1809; 
the attack being aided by the indefatigable exertions ol 
Rear- Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane and his squadron. 
It will not be necessary for us to enter on a detail of die 
naval and military proceedings of this enterprise; but w« 
cannot resist the impulse which we feel to do justice to the 
modesty of die Commander of his Majesty's forces in the 
leeward islands, by inserting the following extract from hi« 
official dispatch to government on the occasion: 

'* The command of such an army," says General Beckwith, 
" will constitute the pride of my future life. To these brave 
troops, conducted by Generals of experience, and not to 
me, their King and country owe the sovereignty of this- 
important colony : and I trust, that by a comparison of the 
force which defended it, and the time in which it has 
fallen, the present reduction of Martinico will not be deemed 
eclipsed by any former expedition. 

" After the embarkation of the French troops, I shall 
have the honor to command the eagles taken from th^ 
enemy to be laid at the King's feet." 

Martinico enjoys many natural advantages, which must 
always give it a decided preference to all the settlements 
that were lately in die possession of die French in the West 
Indies, if not to all our own ancient colonies. Its harbors 
afford a safe shelter for ships of war, as well as for merchant- 
ships, from the hurricanes, which destroy so many vessels 
in these latitudes. Its numerous rivers are navigable for 
loaded canoes, from its coasts, almost to their different 
sources ; and the fertility of the soil, in most parts, produces 
abundant harvests and crops of the articles alreaidy mentioned. 
The island is defended by four strong forts, viz. Fort Royal, 
Fort St. Peter, Fort Trinity, and Fort de Mouillage ; "the 
two principal of which are Fort Royal and Fort St. Pierre, 
both of them having towns named after them. The town 
of Fort, or Port Royal, was the capital of the island in the 
infancy of the colony ; but as it increased in cultivation and 
iopulence, the merchants and planters found it more conve- 
nient to make St. Pierre the centre of commerce ; by which 
sneaas it afterwards became the capital, and the residence 


.of (he Governor a»d Ge;a^jr^I. Thi9 town, at fo^t, was 
little more thup a village and ^ .(JliepositQry. It chie^y con- 
flicted of storehouses for tb.e cooimpditiea of soiue districts, 
^tuated along such dreary an^ tempestuous coasts, that no 
isbip could approach near .^noiigh to. trade ^ith them, which 
i^liged the inJiabitants to remove to situations more con- 
venient for disponing of their commodities. The agents for 
these colonists, in those early tim^s, were no oUier than the 
masters of small vessels, who, having made themselves 
known by continually sailing rpund the island, were induced 
by a prospect of gain, to iix upon some certain place .of 
residence. St. Pierre was one. Honesty was the sole 
recommendation to their employers. Moat of them could 
not read ; and none of them kept^ any books or journals. 
They had a trunk, in which they kept a separate bag for 
each person whose business they transacted. Into this bag 
they put the produce of their sales, and took out what money 
they wanted for their purchases. When tjie bag w^ empty, 
the commission was at an end. This confidence was 
common so recently as the beginning of the late century, 
however fabulous it may appear at present. 

From such sn^^U beginnings the little town of St. Pierre 
rose into consequence ; and though reduced to ashes by four 
dreadful fires, it sprung up again, phosnix like, with con- 
siderable improvements. It contains upwards of two 
thousand houses, several elegant public edifices, ,and some 
;spacious streets*. It is situated on the western coast of the 
island, in a bay, or inlet, nearly circular; and is dividefl 
^into two parjts.by a rivulet, or fprdable river. 

On an extensive quay, screened by a l9fty and almost 

perpendicular hill, a range of warehouses and some private 

dwelling-hpiLises make a pretty appearance from on board 

.of i^hips, which geqerally cast. anchor in the bay opposite to 

it ; being the safest, Qtid having the greatest depth of water, 

of any part of the coast. On .this account, the quay and 

.{buildings, are called the anchprage. The convent of the 

Jacobins faces the sea, is the ceiitral building, and is a 

.magnificent edifice built of stone, pf whigh there is a great 

plenty in the island. It contains, independently of tbe 

chapel and the cells of the friars, a large hall, a spacioMs 

refectory, and elegant apartments, which hnd been appro- 

^priated by the French gpvermnent for particular ojficerjs, 

isent on different occasions to inspect the state of its ma- 

f jrom the imchorage^ or Mpuillage^ there is 90 excell^t 
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road to the town, whicli fenders its situation very convenient 
for lodding and unloading, ^nd for conveying goods to and 
from the ships. * And another advantage of this quay is, 
that ships can come almost close in virith it, and depart from 
it at all tim^s, and with all winds. 

In th6 district called the Corbet ^ from its having been 
the residence of the Charaibees, who had formerly, in thid 

Juartfer, onfe of thieir largest villages, and a handsome fedi- 
ce fbf holding their assemblies, called d Carbet, the Jesuits 
had a superb convetit, anciently the Governor's palace. On 
the seat of government being removed to St. Pierre, it 
became the property of the members of that order, who 
liiade considerable additions to the edifice. They also sur- 
rounded it Math beautiful gardens, bordered with choice 
fruit-trees, and embellished with the most curious exotic 
and native plants and flowers. They had, likewise, another 
noble building, at a small distance from the present govern- 
ment-house, in Fort St. Pierre, pleasantly situated on the 
banks of a river, on that account called the Jesuits' river. 
This edifice is built with bricks^ and cased with free-stone, 
and is so strong and so large, that it has served upon difiie- 
rent occasions as a citadel. Most of the private houses, 
however, are constructed entirely of wood; and the most 
considerable are erected upon small round eminences, called 
by the inhabitants Momes. This situation not only renders 
them moie healthy than the habitations in the basse terre, or 
plains, but likewise aflbrds an agreeable perspective view 
from the sea-coast and the harbor. . 

The fluctuations of Martinico, with respect to commer- 
cial prosperity, have been very great ; so that no regular 
account can be given of its increase or diminution. It has 
been subject to dreadful natural calamities, besides that 
unnatural scourge, the horrors of war. Its zenith of pros- 
perity, in respect to wealth, is supposed to have be!en a few 
years prior to the war with us, which broke out in the year ' 
1744, when the colonists carried on an illegal, but most 
profitable, contraband trade with the Spanish coasts of 
America and with Canada. By the former of these, more 
especially, they were considerably enriched, being plentifully 
supplied with silver coin in return for their native products. 
By this intercourse, Spanish dollars became the cunent 
specie in circulation throughout all the West India Islands, . 
and remain so to this day. Their commerce with France 
was, likewise, very extensive. But such was the avidity of 
the planters and the merchants, who expected to make still 
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greater fortunes by a petty warfare, than by the cultivation 
of their lands^ that in the first six months of the wai*, no Ies9 
than forty large privateers were fitted out at the Mooillage 
of St. Pierre^ independently of those that were sent out from 
Port Royal. These Privateers spread themselves in such a 
manner in all the latitudes of the Charaibean seas, that few 
English merchant-ships escaped them, till a sufficient force 
wa» sent from England to protect and convoy the British 
trade to the West Indies, and to scour the seas. In the 
meantime, the French privateers were daily returning to 
Martinico in triumph, laden with an immense booty. But^ 
tlie commercial navigation to the Spanish coasts, and to the> 
continent of North America, was neglected for this tran- 
sitory success ; and in the course of a year or two, our naval 
force on the West India station was so superior to that of 
France, that their privateers and merchant-ships were blocked 
up in the ports, not only of Martinico, but of all tlie other 
French islands* Tlie few ships that arrived in safety from 
France, in order to compensate for the great risks they ran, 
sold their merchandise very dear, and bought the returns 
very cheap. The produce of the island being thus under- 
valued, the lands were but poorly cultivated, the sugar^ 
indigo, and other works were neglected, and the slaves 
starved. Every thing was in a languid state, ami falling to 
decay. The war, however, was but of short duration ; and 
the peace of 1748 raised the hopes of the inhabitants, that 
they should recover the ancient prosperity of the colony. 

But a fresh obstacle disappointed the expectations of the 
merchants. The system , of the Spanish government, with 
respect to the mode of sending home their treasures from 
Mexico, and their other possessions in America, underwent 
a total change about the year 1750; when they appointed 
the register ships, called galleons, instead of fleets, as for- 
merly, to convey their bullion to Europe. Neither their 
number, nor their time of sailing and arrival, were made 
known. And this uncertainty caused such a variation in the 
prices of the commodities usually purchased by th^ French 
smugglers of Martinico, that they no longer found it advan- 
tageous to run the hazard of being taken by the guarda 
costas, or armed vessels, which were constantly stationed on 
the coasts of the American territories of Spain, to watch this 
illegal commerce. Thus the trade was finally lost. 

Another misfortune was brought upon the inhabitants by 
the mother-country. A corrupt admmistration at VersaiDes 
clogged the reciprocal dnd necessary connexion between the 
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West India Islands and the continent of North America 
with 80 many restrictions and formalities, diut in the year 
1755 Martinico sent but four small vessels, instead of 
twenty, and sometimes thirty, of different burdens, to Ca- 
nada. In addition to this, the management of the colonies, 
hy the venality of the ministers at home, fell into the hands, 
of extortionate (commis) clerks abroad ; by which their go- 
vernments were degraded, sunk ihto contempt, and prostituted 
to cupidity. The subsequent capture of the island by the 
British, the. cession of Canada to our crown by the peace 
of 1763, and the putting of a stop to the trade of tie British 
islands with die French, were iresh impediment^ to the re- 
covery of the former flourishing state of Martinico. 

To these iinconveniences of a political nature was added 
a terrible visitation by a species of ants, formerly unknown 
in America. These insects were, undoubtedly, brought to 
these islands with the ships that bring the negroes from 
Africa, where they abound, and raise pyramidical nests in P 
hillocks of considerable heights. Some time before they 
appeared in Martinico, they had ravaged Barbadoes to such 
a degree, that it was deliberated, whether that island, formerly 
so flourishing, should not be deserted. This calamity was 
first experienced at Martinico in the autumn of 1 763, and 
was not entirely overcome till the year 1766. When it 
raged with its greatest futy, it did inconceivable mischieC 
All the culinary vegetables were destroyed ; the quadrupeds 
were hardly able to subsist; and the largest trees were 
infiested in such a manner with these insects, that the most 
voracious birds would not light upon them. In short, the 
^eatest precaution was requisite to prevent their attacks 
on men who were afilicted with sores, on women who were 
confined in childbed, and on children that were unable to 
assist themselves. 

Prior to these periods, various species of ^nts had long 
been known in most of the West India Islands ; but from 
tlieir being, comparatively, harmless, they excited little or 
no attention. For though their numbers were far from 
being inconsiderable, their depredations were confined to 
such articles as were of little value ; and the sugar-cane 
entirely escaped their ravages. But with the insects of which 
we now speak, tlie case stands exactly reversed. It was to 
the sugar*plantations that they chiefly attached themselves ; 
many of which they totally destroyed, both in this island and 
Grenada ; and, from this circumstance, became distinguished 
by tlie appellation of sugar-ants. Of the devastations which 
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tbey committed in MiMrtoico> as; itthen-bekof^^ to Frtnce, 
our accounts are \e9s distinct tbaa tk/we wiucb w«re trans* 
mitted from our own colonizes. But 219 they were, evidenttj, 
imported ii^to tbe ktt^r from, Ae fanner, » description qt 
them meril3 ^tteiitkMsi, uaA b^ccnnes appro^iate ia due 
place. 

Not more ihoxk five years had elapeed^ from the time m 
which these sugar-ants had spread dMolaiftion m Maitinico, 
before tlvey made theif appenriiiiee a second tiai^e ; and, 
from the immensity, of tb^ir nu«ab)ers^ they spread terror 
and devastation in alieosit evciry paft« This was about the 
year 1770. But whether they sprang from hesk c<Joiiiefli 
which had beeor imported fromk Afvka, or firom some feie 
which had remained unobserved from dneir bAeiirnspticMi, it 
is difficult to determine. But, fowi what camse soever tkey 
originated, they were soon discovered ie Grenada ; into which 
place, it was presumed, tbey w^re breught ia the same yeas, 
by some vessels employed 'm a contraband tralBe carried on 
between that island and Martioiico^ Here they midtiplied 
with such prodigious rapidity, as to excite the attention ot 
the legislature, and even to endanger th£ &ilure prosperity 
of the inhabitants. From a letter to which their depreda- 
tions gave rise, we learn the foUowbsg intecesting particiilafs* 
It was written by John Casties, Es^ to Ge&erid MelviUe, 
who had formerly been Governor of Gieaada, and was read 
before the Royal Society of L^ondoo^ ia the month of Ms^ 
1790. 

These insects are described, by tim gentleman, to be of a 
slender make, of a middling size, of a dark red cokir, re- 
markable for the acidity of their taste when applied to. the 
tongue, and peculiarly active in all dieir motions. Ilietr 
numbers are represented as being so ifiomense, as to have 
covered the roads for many miles together; so duit the inv* 
pressions made by the feet of such horses as teaselled over 
them could be seen distinctly, in many places, f&s some 
moments^ till they were filled up by the suxrounding swarms. 
Though easily distiiiguishable ffom the common ants, by 
the peculiarities which have been mentioned, tiiere was 
another criterion which was always, infedlible ; diis was, the 
strong sulphureous smell which they constantly emitted, 
when a quantity of them was rubbed together. And from 
this vitriolic emissiou, many inierred theijr hostility to vege- 
tation. Their first appearance was on a siigai^plantation, 
about five miles from the capitaJ. And from this place 
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ettBWD&ig tisemseh^fi in every direction, in the space of a 
few ye^s, they cavered a tmct twelve miles in length, de- 
stroyiig die sogar-eanes, blasting vegetation, and reducing 
a spot which had been remarkable for its fertility to a state 
q£ the most dqilomble decK)lati<m. 

The places wbtch they selected fbr their nest$ were those 
trhich pnimiied them the greatest security against heavy 
rains, which . they seemed unable to withstand. On this 
aiccovnt, diey instinctively those to deposit their eggs beneath 
the roots of the sugar-cane, as affording them the most per- 
inmient slieller; and next to these, beneath diose of the 
lime, the lemoci^ amd the orange trees. And hence it became 
necessary to idratroy the plant, or tt^ee, in order to reach the 
habitatitm in which ibey propagated their species. But, 
aa diis would have been productive of evils equally pernicious 
wiii those which were designed to be remedied, the inhabi- 
taoits wene lobliged to i^aort to other expedients. 

AmfMig the various experiments tvhich were attempted, in 
order to de8tK)y them, di«oee which proved most successful 
were poison and fire. To render the former efficacious, 
araendc and corrosive siU^limate were mixed with such animal 
substances as they had been observed most greedily to devour. 
Ilie effects produced by this method were astonishingly 
ereat, but insuiicient to reach the end which was designed. 
Muteitiidea fell by the arsbnic; and myriads more were 
destroyed 1^ those that had l^st»d of the corrosive sublimate, 
and were b^ tbat means rendered so outrageous, as to prey 
on such as came within their reach. But this method of 
destruction was found to be too tardy (ot the pressing exi- 
gency. Multiplication kept pace with the operation of the 
poison ; so thiat no end appeared to the application, and it 
was found imposdble to extend it over a hundred-thousandth 
poitioa 4»f the ground which ibey occupied. 

A greater probability of success attended the application 
of fire. It was ^Misid, that when wood had been reduced 
to charcoal, and was laid in their way, they croNvded 
about the amokit^ brand in such immense numbers as to 
eatingitish it eiitirely, Mliile thousands upon thousands 
perished in die heap which was raised by their numerous 
bodies^ But these applications, though sufficient to prevent 
the rapidity of their increase, could scarcely reduce their 
numbers, much less exterminate their race. For this, no 
specific was ever discovered by the exercise of art. But the 
same Divine Pou'er "which brought this plague upon the 
kiiQJ»taiits, provided for their deliverance from it. Tiie 
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dreadful hurricane oi 1780, -which proved so calamitous to 
many of the islands, produced in Grenada the effect which 
the legislature had offered twenty thousand pounds to have 
accomplished. The 3Ugar-ants disappeared in an instant 
,9 before the violence of this tornado, and the people were im- 

mediately relieved from the painful apprehensions under 
which they had so long laboredi The same cause, most 
probably, produced the same effect in Martinico. 

The dreadful hurricane which fiappenbd in 1766, which 
tore up the canes and cotton-trees, destroyed most of the 
water and all the wind-mills, demolished seyeral ind^o and 
su^ar-works, and otherwise spread desolation throughout 
this island, has given no small degree of sanction to this 
opinion. The first appearance of the>ants was in 176 J, and 
they were not entirely overcome till 1 766, the very year in 
which the hurricane took place. Their total destruction has 
not, indeed, been attributed either to 4liis Or any other cause ; 
but if from what is known to have taken place in Grenada,- 
we may presume to infer the operation of the same cause in 
Martinico, we shall be no longer at a loss to account for 
their sudden disappearance. Thus far the facts are similar, 
and reason will justify the analogy. 

Destructive as the hurricane of 1766 was, it may well be 
questioned, whether the effects resulting from it have not 
been productive of more benefits than evils, when considered 
in all their circumstances. If the ants had been permitted 
to continue their ravages, they would, in all probability, 
have so far destroyed vegetation, as to render the island un- 
worthy of cultivation, if they had not compelled the inhabi- 
tants to abandon it altogether, The cause through which 
they were destroyed, was, without all doubt, both afBictive 
and severe ; but dreadful as its effects were, they were com- 
paratively limited in their extent, and of short duration. 
Hie hurricane was soon blown over ; and the uncertainty of 
its returning again inspired the inhabitants with fresh vigor 
to rescue the fragments of their dwellings, and the ruins of 
their plantations, from the surrounding desolation. 

Success very shortly crowned their vigorous efforts. For 
in the year .1769, according to the statement given by tho 
Abbe Raynal, France imported from Martinico^ in one 
hundred and two trading vessels, 177^116 quintals of refined 
sugar, and 1^,579 quintals of raw .sugar; 68,518 quintals of 
coffee ; 1 1,73 1 quintals of cocoa ; 6,048 quintals of cotton ; 
2y5 1 8 quintals of cassia ; 783 casks of rum ; 307 caska of 
syrup; 150 pounds of indigo; 1,147 pounds of preserved 
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Ihiitf; 47 pott&ds of chocolate; 1eS82 pounds of rasped to- 
bacco ; 494 pounds of rope-yarn ; 9,34 chests of liqueurs ; 
234 barrels of Molasses ; 45 1 quintals of wood for dyeing ; 
and 12,108 hides in the hair. In 1770^ acccNrdihg to the 
account given by. the same author, the state of population 
stood as follows within the compass of 28 parishes : white 
people, including men, women, and children, 12,450 ; free 
blacks and mulattoes, 1,814; negro slaves, 70,553; and 
443 fugitive negroes. At this period, the inhabitants might 
be divided into four classes : the first, consisted of proprietors 
of a hundred large sugar plantations, in which 12,000 negroes 
were employed ; the second, of those possessed of one hun* 
dred and fifty plantations, worked by 9^000 negroes; the 
third, possessed of thirty-siji, with 2,000 negroes ; the fourdi 
class, occupied in . the culture of coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
ind^o, and cassava, might employ about 12,000 negroes. 
The remaining slaves, of both sexes, were engaged in do- 
mestic services, in fishing, or in navigation. 

The first class," he observes, *^ consists entirely of 

opulent persons. The second, which is that of planters 
'^ ki easy circumstances, have but half the hands that would 
*^ be necessary to get fortunes equal to those of the first. 
*' The third class, who arc but one remove from indigence, 
*^ cannot better their situation by any means that can be de« 
'' vised in the ordinary course of tvad^. It is ,as much as 
^' they can do to support themselves and families. The 
'^ beneficent hand of government can alone impart relief to 
*^ them, and make them useful to the state, by lending them, 
^ without interest, the sums they may want to raise the pro- 
** ductipns of their plantations in the proper seasons. ^Fhe 
*^ fourth class, who cultivate articles of less risk and import- 
'^ ance than sugar-canes, do not stand in need of such large 
'^ capitals, to recover that ease and plenty, of which they 
*^ have been deprived by wars, hurricanes, and other disasters ; 
" they keep but few negroes, and are not subject to heavy 
^^ expenses/' On the whole, we may perceive the import- 
ance and value of this colony as annexed to the British 
empire. 

As the sugar-cane. is productive of the largest and most 

{profitable branches of commerce which the West India 
slands hold with the nations of £u(>ope, an account of this 
valuable plant has a claim upon the attention of every writer 
9nd every reader of their history. Martinico has had the 
honor of first cherishing the richest species of this important 
article^ From tliis place it was carried into otlier parts of 
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this Archipelago/ in ^ich its cidtivalton has since •heell 
brought to the highest state of perfection. This island mexjp 
therefore, in this respect^ foe considered as the (somitton 
parent of all ; and to it belongs the brief description ^hich 
we shall give of its antiqutty, introductiony and nature. 

The origin and, antiquity of the sugar-cane have hetaa snb* 
jects of much pedantic discussifMi. Herrera, the Spanish 
historian of the West Indies, Lafitau and Labat, the French 
writers on die same subject^ and Peter Martyr, in his 
decades of the second voyage of Cohunbus, have employed 
many of their pages in end»voring to trace widi accuracy 
these curious and interesting &cts. To each of these writers, 
as well as to the Bible, to Dioscorides, and Lucao, Mr. 
Bryan Edwuds has had recourse, and has deduced from the 
whole a mass of materials, rather discordant Aam inslructiTe^ 
calculated more to bewilder the Judgment than to impart 
Ug^t to the understanding. But smce we have not under- 
taken to write a commercial history of the West Indies, wc 
have no occasion to enter into an elaborate detail x>f circum- 
stances, on which historians are divided in their opinions. 
We will, therefore, only sdect from dse collective authori- 
ties of the above writers, such facts as appear most unqoes^ 
tionable. These maybe comprized in the following parti- 
oilars. 

^Ihe sugar-cane is admitted by all to be a native of the 
East-Indies, and was cultivated both there and in Arabia, 
with different degrees oi attention, from periods too renaote 
to come within the reach of legitinate history. In the time 
of the Cnnsades, its importance became known (o those 
romantic adventurers ; »id it was soon afterwfnrds propagated 
in several islands of the Mediterranean ; but by whom, it is 
, not easy to ascertain. The plant having flourished in these 
r^ions upwards of three ceataries before Coiumbus 
discovered America, its properties and value could not but 
be well known to him^ k)ng belore' the western world 
appeared to crown with glory his adventurous toils. On 
aurv^ig superficially the botanical ptx^ductions of the islanda 
M'hich he discovered, and not finding the sugar-cane, it is 
natural to suppose, that he thought to enrich them with 
what he imagined to be a valuable exotic, without onoa 
conceiving, that a more minute exammadon would have 
proved the plant to be indigenous. Both of these £u:ts 
appear to be clearly ascertained. It is asserted by Herrerai 
that it was carried frvm the Canaries to Hispamok in 1506. 
Kut Peter Martyr assniies us, that it was well known in thai 
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klaiicl so early a» 1495. It is no difficnlt matter to reconcile 
these accounts. Cotumbus might have transplanted it thither, 
as stated by Herrera^ withoat knowing that it was a native 
of the island ; or, be n»ight have done it by way of expert^ 
ment; to prove the naliNre of ^ soil, and see how far it 
was congenial to the productions of t^ eastern hemisphere. 

The subsequent aecomits, which various circumnavigat<n^ 
have given, confirm the c^nioa which few, at first, were 
ready to admit, — that it has been found spontaneously springs 
ing from the earth, between the tropics, in different portions 
ftf the globe. It has been discovered on the banks of the 
rivers Rio del Plata and Janeiro, — near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, — in the islands of Guadalonpe and St. Vincenfis 
-«-and was, more recently, found by our illustrious country- 
man, CaplUD Cook, HI various islands o# the Pacific ocean. 
No cowitFy, ^refore, has a right te^ arrogate to itself the 
exclusive honor of having given birth to this most vsduable 
pro(]»ction of the vegetable creation. The Author of nature 
seems to have scattered Ins blessings with a difiusive hand, 
and to have planted this rich display of his bounty in most 
places which were adapted to its growth. 

But in what countries soever the sugar-c»ie has been 
discovered spontaneously growing, there is not one, not even 
in the East indies, in which it has been cultivated to such 
perfection and extent, as to render it a principal article ot 
fweigti commerce, except the islands of the West Incfies. 
The importance of the sugar-cane, which now surpasses the 
mines of Mexico and Peru in value, was no sooner ascer- 
tained, than it gave rise to experiments, which have tended 
to enhance it» worth. Those species which have been found 
most superior in quality, were imported by the French into 
Martiinco from the iskmd of Bourbon. Their superlative 
excellency soon became known to Sir John Laforey, an 
Englirii Admiral on the West India station ; who, anxious 
to imifH*ove bis own estate in Antigua, found means to pro- 
ewre some sHps from the French planters. These he 
]^opagated on his own plantation with considerable success. 
From this estate they were transplanted into others; and 
hence, from one British colony to another, till their culti- 
vation became so general, as to be more than a sufficient 
supply for the mother-countr}\ 

I'he Martinico, or Malabar cane, i» much larger than that 
which is of the native growth of our islands. When prepared 
for tke grinding-mill, it weighs nearly one-third part more, 
and, consequently, is more productive, and more profitable 
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to the planter. In addition to this, it is much quicker in 
its growth^ and ripens with greater speed. 

Sugar-caneS| in general, resemble the common reeds that 
are found growii^ spontaneously^ in niost countries of Eu-* 
rope, on the banks of rivers, and. in marshy grounds ; but 
the rind, or bark, of the reed is hard and dry, and the pulp 
without juice. The coat of the si^ar-cane, on the contrary , 
is rather soft; and the spungy substance inclosed within it is 
full of juice, the abundance and sweetness of which is pro- 
portioned to the richness of the soil in which it is planted ;— 
to its exposure to the sun ;— 'to its age ; — and to the season 
in which it is cut down. These four circumstances ascertain 
the principles and causes of the varying height, thickness, 
and quality of these plants, and of the greater or less difii- 
culty experienced in purifying and baking their juice to make 
it into moist, dry, and loaf sugar. Hence, according to the 
quality of the soil, the canes are lai^e or i^cnder, long or 
short ; and the quantity of juice they contain depends on 
their being more or less exposed to the solar rays. The 
soil, therefore, which is the best adapted to a profitable 
cultivation, is a light, reddish, deep mould, sufficiently 
sloping to carry off the rain water, and to be exposed to the 
sun from its rising to its setting. 

The leaf of this plant is long and straight ; and it has but 
one fibre, which divides it by passing through the middle 
from one end to the other ; this fibre is easily broken when 
tlie leaf is dry ; but when it is green,, or only fading, it is 
very strong. Both sides of the leaf have a sharp edge, 
which is armed' with small teeth, like a saw ; they are almost 
imperceptible, but will cut through the .skin, if the hand 
passes over them against the grain. The leaves commonly 
keep growing only at the head of the sugar-cane ; those which 
shoot out from the knots or joints below, fall off as soon as 
the cane grows above them. It is a sign of the bad quality 
of a cane, or, at leasts that it will be much longer than it 
ought to be in ripening, if the joints are well furnished with 
leaves. The best have only a cluster of seven or eight leaves 
at their summit. There is no certain rule observed in the 
distance of the knots or joints from each other (two inches 
may be deemed an average) ; but the greater, that the distance 
is, the more abundant is the juice contained in the plain 
length between them ; consequently, the canes that have the 
most knots are of the worst quality. 

Spme canes grow to an extraordinary height, measuring, 
according to Labat, no less than twenty-four feet; butj 


«ccxlrding to dw ««CDuAt giv«a by Mr. Edwaitls, few are 
(KTelve fi^ Ml kngtfai tf&cUisiv«ly of the taft 4^ Ibliage which 
tletorsles dieir tops. But this ej^uberaace^ it is admitted bjf 
ialiy is by no means a token o£ the good quality of tlie jaice 
tuMdb tfiev contain. Qu the contrary^ it is rather a proof, 
Aiat 4he soil in which &ey grew was aquatic, clayey, and 
unfriendly lo their nature ; that they will yield a, raw and 
-watery sa^, aflbvduKg Ittde sweetness, a^d will require the 
consumption of Hntch wood, and a consid^able waste of 
time, in condmctit^ the necessary process of the manufac^ 
tiiiie*-<md that Ifaey will only produce, at last, an inconsider- 
«ble quantity of sugar, and that, too, of an ii^rior quality. 
On the coBtrary, when .the canes'are from four to seven feet 
in height, and about an inch in diameter, they promise fair 
to gifve a profitable crop. And when, in addition to their 
size, .their coats are observed to be smooth, dry, and brittle^ 
•--when their appearance is yellow, and the pith which is 
contained within them is of a grey color^ somewhat tinged 
with brown; — when their juice is sweet, glutinous, and 
apparently slightly baked, the symptoms are highly favorable. 
1Jnd(»* these circumstances, ttiey may be said to be in the 
highest state of perfection ; and the proprietor may be as-* 
sured, that without much labor or expense they will produce 
a large! quantity of fine sugar. 

We shall omit describing the various operations of manu* 
facturing tliis article of general convenience, now become 
secondary to the first necessaries of life in most parts of 
Europe, as it forms no part of our plan tojenter into com* 
aiercial details. But it is a tribute which is due in justice to 
the description which Labat has given of the progressive 
stages of the process, and which he has illusti*ated by correct 
engravings of the sugar-mills, baking*houses, ^cJ^ to ac- 
knowledge the accuracy of his statements, lliese we have, 
found to be more ample and correct than those of our 
countryman Edwards, whose justly esteemed work, where it 
is most original, is professedly a commercial history of the 
British colonies in the West Indies. 'Iliis may appear 
strange, when we reflect on the superior sources of informa- 
tion which were placed within his reach, from his long 
residence in the country. But ihe fact is unquestionable, 
notwithstanding his additional Jcnowledge of the improvements. 


* See Nonveau Voyage aux Isles de 1' Amerique, du Pere Labat, torn* 
J, page 176 to 448, edit. 1724. 
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that have beeo made in every kind of mamifacture or fabri- 
cation dependent on mechanical machines, from the time of 
Labat to 1796, the date of the first edition of his work. 

The cottoti-ehnib is the most valuable plant, next to the 
sugar-cane, of vt'hich the West Indies can boast. It is ren- 
dered more especially important in our time, because the 
manufactures of cotton, in their various branches, have been 
lately brought to a degree of perfection in England, which 
was formerly unknown. This article afitM-cb-a considerable 
annual revenue to government, by the duties which are paid 
on its importation. The employment which it has given to 
multitudes, and the wealth which numerous merchants have 
derived from this source of traffic^ have enridied several 
manufacturing towns; but more particularly Manchester, 
which, of late years, has attained to a degree of unexampled 
opulence and magnificence. On these accounts it has st 
claim on our attention. We shall, therefore, in givii^ t 
brief description oj^ it, note what is most remarkable and 
interesting in its growth and cultivation. 

Of the plants and trees which produce cotton, there are 
great varieties ; a description of which it is not our intention^ 
at present, to give. It will be sufficient for us to confine 
our observations to the shrub which produces the wool that 
is of the best quality ; for of this, in general, the manufac- 
tures now in such common request are made. 

This valuable productibn, which so conspicuously displays 
the goodness of God, does not appear to have been trans- 
ported from any^one particular spot, but- is a native of all 
the tropical regions. Islands and continents have been found 
alike congenial to its nature, both in the eastern and the 
western hemisphere. The plant of which we speak, is 
toldom suffered to approach far towards a state of maturity 
in its growth, because the cultivators find an interest in 
cutting it down every two or three years within a few inches 
of the ground. This is done, that from the old stock it may 
sprout afresh,-— bear a greater quantity of cotton, — produce 
from its numerous branches wool of a superior quality, — 
and be prevented from becoming a large, and comparatively 
unprofitable* tree, which, otherwise, would be the case. 
This operation is performed in the rainy season, that the 
roots, being properly moistened, may more readily put forth 
new suckers ; these are commonly to the number of seven or 
eight, which flower in seven or eight months at the latest, 
from the time they begin to shoot. 
' Tlie bark of this plant is thb; and of a grey color ; ike 
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wood is white, soft, and spungj. Its branches are pretty 
stra^ht, aod loaded with leaves, which are divided by iibres 
into diree parts, resembling vine leaves, except in their 
shape; but they are smaller, thinner, and mdre tender; 
diey are of a lively green when the shrub is young, but 
their color changes darker as it grows older. It flowers and 
bears cotton twice a year. The flovirer is composed of five 
eopartments, which resemble an untimely tulip. The cup 
is supported by as many hard pointed leaves. The flower is 
yellow, striped along the inside with threads <^ a purple 
color,, and it changes into an oval bud, rather pointed, of 
the size, of a pigeon's e^, which opens and divides into three 
parts when the cotton is ripe. This bud in the beginning is 
green ; it afterwards turns brown ; then grows almost black, 
and becomes, at last, dry and brittle, llie cotton, in this 
state, beii^ warmed by the sun, and having attained to per- 
fect maturity, swells and bursts oj)en the pnod that contains 
it, with a fiunt noise. It would then fall \o the ground, and 
be sp(»led and lost, if it were not carefully attended to, and 
gathered up. The negroes employed in this business do 
not pick the pods from the plants till they see that they are 
ready to open, or actually are opened, and on the point of 
falling off. Each pod, or shell, contains from five to seven 
seeds, which are somewhat less than common peas. They 
are rather flat, and inclined to roughness, on which account 
the cotton sticks to them. There are two sorts of seeds, 
and, consequently, two kinds of cotton. Some of these 
seeds are green, and others are black. It has been said, 
that the black seed produces more cotton than the green, 
and that the cotton is more easily picked, or separated from 
die seeds which are found in the p<)ds ; because these being 
much smoother, it adheres less to them. But on the other 
hand, it is allowed by competent judges, that the cotton 
which is produced from the green seeds is finer and longer ; 
and that the difliculty in picking it is . amply rewarded by its 
superior beauty. The two sorts are generally mixed toge- 
ther ; and by this process, die one sets off the other, for few 
people are judges of the difference. Upon the whole, it is 
agreed by the dealers in this article, that the cotton of the 
growth of the West Iiidia Islands surpasses that of the 
Levant in whiteness, fineness, and length. 

The soil which is best adapted to the growth of the cotton- 
shrub is that which is dry and rocky, and which, on most 
other occasions, would be deemed unfit for cultivation. 
Qreat care, however, must be taken, tbat tlie ground has 
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not been previomly eoihausted by mpoAu tilla^. Jittim 
lime when die btanches are eixt diimiiy rain, is «B9tiitaUhf 
necessary; but on ali othfir occasions^ except imneiliatBlsi 
after the cotton is gathered, tbe badnesa of die crop 
be estimated by the wetaeaa of tbe season. Itlie pkmte 
generally raised from the seeds^ wUck are lodged in hokv 
about four fe^ apart. In each of diese holes a geeat wata^ 
seeds are deposited, on purpose to moke allofwance fat sodb 
as may prove defective, and for an uncertain qnanlifty mrbicli 
die worms rarely fail- to destsoy* No manure in reqiusite; 
neither is any other prepaiatioK of the soil necessary, than 
that of clearing it from weeds, and oi sndi iocumbEattces at 
might obstruct the growth of the seeds. 

Coffee is another article of exportation to Eatope, for 
tbe growth of which Martinico is distkiguished abcMre all 
die other islands. This appellation i» given to tbe berry of 
a shrub growing wild in Arabia Felix, aid to the bcreragitt 
prepared from it ; but both the berry and its prepavatiaa for 
common use are so well known, diali it is: unnecessary fen 
enlarge upon the subject. 

It was wholly unknown to the ancient Greeks, and ev^n 
to the Arabian writers. Our earliest knowledge oif it reacheft 
little more than three hundred and fifty yeacs before the 
present period ; and it has not been used in Europe a third 
part of that time. The berry was known here long befor© 
any description of the tree which produced it had been, gw&a. 
We owe the perfect knowledge of it to the Dutcb^ wh» 
procured some slips from the tree, which were sent ta them 
from Mocha, in Arabia Felix, and were planted in tbe 
botanical garden at Amsterdam. Upon their thriving well 
in this place, the Dutch government made a present of 
some to Louis XIV, whose wise and indefatigable minister, 
after they had been propagated in the royal garden at Paris, 
ordered some slips to be transported, in open wooden cases 
filled with fine mould, to Martinico. H>ere tlu^ were re- 
planted, and now flourish in such perfection, that the 
Martinico coffee holds the next rank in reputation to that 
of Mocha. 

Indigo is a natural product of this island. It is, likewise, 
cultivated on the continent of America, in the East Indies, 
and in several countries, where the plant is known under the 
general name of anil. n}ere are five different species of it, 
described by Lintueus under the title of indigo-phera. But 
it may be sufficient, in this place^ bridiy to make a few 
observations on tlie plant itself, and its culture ; and on the 
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pvepaffltieo^ «( k as an article of commerce for the uses of 
d^reaig wooUeD, cotton^ and silk manuCsu:ture8 of a fine blue 
color. 

The second specks la the Linnaean catalogue is that 
'which is the most cultivated in the British and French West 
India Islanda. It has smooth arched pods, growing close 
to die branefaesy Mrith unequal winged leaves. It is distin* 
gonbed from the other, sorts by the denomination of Guati- 
maia * in^o. There are tea stamina in the flower, nine of 
which are joiaed; the other stands separately. These are 
crowned by romidbh summits. In the centre is situated a 
cylindrKal germeR^ suppmting a short style, crowned with 
an obtuse stigma. The germen, afterwards, becomes a 
taper pod, filled with kidney-shaped beans. This plant 
requires a good, rich, and level soil, not too dry ; and as it 
greatlj inmoverisbes the ground where it grows, it Ofust be 
alone. Tbese cannot be too much care taken to keep it 
clean, and to hinder herbs, of siny kind whatever,, from 
growing near it. The planters, sometimes, carry their 
neatness so far, that they sweep the ground on which it is 
sown, as they would a room in a house. 

Though sdl seasons of the year are good for planting 
indigo, great care must be taken not to put. it into the 
ground in a dry time. The slips, from which it is most 
generally raised, must be put into pits or holes, to the depth 
of three or four inches ; these ^must be distant about a foot 
from each other, and placed as much as possible in a straight 
line. When indigo is raised from seeds, which is not unfre- 
quently the case, tw^elve or thirteen must be lodged in a 
space about the breadth of a hoe. These also must be 
placed in pits, about die same depth, and nearly at the 
same distance from one. another, as those holes are from 
which the plants are raised. 

From the time of the plant's rising above ground to it^^ 
perfect maturity, is not much above two months, and then 
it is fit to cut. After this first cutting, the new branches 
and leaves which it produces may be cut every six or seven 
weeks^ provided the season be rainy, and tliat care be taken 


* For an acconnt of the difiR^rcnt species of iiidiiro to be foand in Ja< 
maica, the reader is referred to the natural history of that inland, in a note 
on chaptci* the ninth. In that chapter, the subject of cotton is also intio* 
duccd, and briefly touched on, as an article of vast importance ; and from 
thence, the reader is referred to tlie history of this island. 
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not to cat them m a time of droushti becaose thm the pfo** 
prktor would infallibly lose the plant. But all things ^iug 
rightly managed, it w3l last two years ; after which it musfe 
be plucked up, and a new plantation be made. 

The principal Indigo^works of Martmico are situated in 
the parish of Mttcoubay in which there is not a stream, or 
river, without some of these erections on it9 banks. Thef 
consist of large vats, or backsy of stone-work, weU cemeiited, 
in which the plant that yields the dye is put to digest. There 
are usually three of these vats, one above another, in the 
manner of a cascade ; so that the second, which is lower 
than the bottom of the first, may receive the liquor contained 
in the first. Then the holes which are made m the bottom 
of the second are unstopped ; and the third, in its turn, receives 
what was in the second. 

Eighteen or twenty packets of pTants, each about the 
size of two bundled of hay, are sufficient to fill a large vat. 
The top is covered with pieces of wood, to prevent the 
liquor, by the swelling of the plant, from rising above the 
surface. The fermentation is raised sooner or later, in pro> 
portion to the heat and the ripeness of the plants ; sometimes 
It takes place in six or eight hours, but it rarely exceeds 
eighteen or twenty. The water then becomes thick, and of 
a blue color, rather inclining to the violet. The whole mass 
is now beaten with poles repeatedly, and afterwards left to 
settle ; when the ftcees sink to the bottom of the vat, and 
form a kind of mud. The water being drawn off, the J^es, 
by opening the cocks, fall into the second, and from thence 
into the third vat ; where being still more drained from their 
watery particles, they are put into linen bags, fifteen or 
eighteen inches long. These bags are made with a point,. 
that the mass may purge itself thoroughly from any remain- 
ing water. When this is done, they spread it in little boxea 
three or four feet long, two feet broad, and about three 
inches deep ; and expose it to the air in the shade to dry it 
perfectly. It is then made into flat cakes, about die size 
of our penny-pieces, to be exported to Europe. The East 
India indigo, on the contrary, is formed into roundish pieces^ 
about the size of a pigeon's egg. 

Such are the staple commodities of Martinico. 

The state of religion in this island has continued nearly 
the same for a long series of years. Attached to the Roman 
Cadiolic faith, the inhabitants have neitlier wished for, nor 
jfiven encouragement to, any reformation. But amidst thi$ 
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iiitoleiiuice) it u, however, a tribute which is due in ivutice 
to the ancient government of France, and to the religiooy 
orders that actc^ under its auspices, diat we state the con- 
duct of each on the present occasion. The former was 
forward to select, send out, and support, such Missionaries 
as were thought best adapted for the arduous employment ; 
while the latter were found indefatigable in their zeal, their 
labour, and patience, and fiill of perseverance in the dis- 
charge of their duties. As it may prove gratifying to many 
who are piously disposed, among the various denominations 
of Christians, to know something of the conduct of the 
early French Missionaries, we will^briefly select, from father 
Labat, an outline of the account which he has transmitted 
to posterity. It cannot but be pleasing to those who have 
the interests of the gospel at heart, to retrace those exertions 
which were made upwards of a century ago, to spread the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ among those who had 
never heard the sound of his name. And in addition to the 
pleasure which such retrospective views must afford us, it 
may stir up some to engage in promoting the same glorious 
cause, by assisting those Protestant Missionaries who are 
now laboring in these' islands of the sea. 

Of the commencement of his mission Labat gives the 
following account : ^' A contagious disease having carried 
off most of the Missionaries in the French American 
islands, the Superiors of the different religious orders 
established in those islands wrote circular letters to their 
brethren in France, entreating them to send out others to 
^ their assistance. One of these letters, falling into my 
hands, determined me to carry into execution a design I 
had long meditated, to devote myself to a missionary life, 
as an employment perfectly adapted to my profession. 
I was then diirty years of age, eleven of which I had 
passed in the convent of Jacobins, in the street St. Ho* 
nore, at Paris,- and had been received as a professed bro«« 
ther ; and, at sundry times, I had been sent to some of 
the provinces of France, where I preached, and taught 
philosophy and the mathematics. Having asked for, and 
readily obtained, the necessary licences from my religious 
superiors, and the proper passports from government, to 
go to the French West India Islands, 1 took leave of 
Paris on the 5th of August 1693, in order to embark at 
Rochelle. Two more had agreed to undertake the voy- 
age, but they were dissuaded from it by their Superior ; 
aod 1 was obliged to set out with one servant, who had 
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'^ been engaged in the service of tbe nasston for tbree 
« years/' 

On their arrival at Rochelle^ they were Joined by e^t 
Missionaries, of different religious orders^ m consequence 
of the letters that had been sent to their respective coaveitts. 
The number now. consisted of ten persons^ who^ by an 
order from the Commissary-general of the miasions at Paris, 
were placed under the care of father Labat^ who was to 
provide them with the necessaries and accoonmodations 
usually allowed to Missionaries on their embiurkalioo. To 
defray the expences of these necessaries, he received the 
sum of one hundred and fifty crowns granted to them by 
the King^ together with an order for a free passage, either 
on board of the King's ships, or merdiant vessek, at hia 
Majesty's expense. The articles required to be provided 
for them are wortliy of notice, as they clearly evince that 
these pious labourers did not covet the honors, the riches, 
or the luxuries of this world. They consisted, for each 
Missionary, of one mattrass, a bolster, a pair of dieets, a 
blanket, a white coat, a cassock, or black cloak, six shirts, 
as many pairs of drawers, twelve handkerchiefs, tbe same 
number of night-caps, thread stockings, and socks ; a hat, 
three pairs of shoes, a trunk between two, and a case of 
liquors for the voyage. And as some of them said they 
were in want of books, fifty livres"*^ were given to each of 
them, to purchase such as they thought proper, and for 
petty expenses while on shore. 

The merchant at Rochelle, who furnished the necessaries, 
consulting his own interest ratlier than decorum, attempted 
to persuade them to carry out trading adventures ; against 
which Labat strongly remonstrated, as derogatory to the 
dignity of their holy vocation ; but he was not sufficiently 
master of his little society, to prevent two or three of theui 
from taking out parcels of buttons, pins, needles, and other 
small wares, which were very saleable, but charged to them 
exorbitantly dear. After a passage of sixty*three days; 
Labat and his companion arrived safely at Mwtinico, in die , 
month of January l6c>4« Some of the other Missionaries^ 
bad out-sailed them, and now came to meet them on their 
landing. After returning thanks to God in the principal 
church, tliey repaired to tlie convent of Jacobins, where 
they were welcomed and hospitably received by the Superior 
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* A French livr« imieiinU to tso^psac* of wx money. 


of tfaar order^ and 1m4 pirpjlir a|Nlrtfflefif»4WS]gii0fl ^^mn* 
Sy tbe Yi^ Ibey fiTUvwiifAi iRf^ ^<» ih^ tlem% [to )|^ 
ard^ of Chariftyy and W odi^r <p]»v«Q||s, k ^poars, tMt ^ 
this £arly pmod, 4hei» nv^re 89i^£|l img'?oitiBAiIipb«)d m^ 
wntfl of .diffesait ordtrp «t M0rl«ii<^.' It 4^QAm» ^9^ 
Ihsk moLVjaf ike prmiM b eii«b »Q(^ «« MiiiflMwmJ^ for 
the offBLyrnvmon. of tbe oatiTe awragoa imd itW tienirp plufif^lb 
Dol cttily «i idl pfiHs of Jibis uim/A, Iwt iiiGividfdol^«f Pp^ 
miiiica (dwn in 4iie,|KMies0ionof Erance)^ «id odkfr Fii»»di 
MldemeBtB. To jdbne kalrme^li^i^^ .c^danies A«y «i»9^ 
ocoasknal vo^Bg«8, aod ihea rejUunfid to Iheir ii3lml r^*- 
dences k their tespective . tsmmil^ §t Mwnlmc^, .«r lp flbe 
parnhes of whiefa UMy \iitfe aumtea ia Aifferent fMits^^f di^ 
island* Thus wje And fadnr Lahat Uiofldf miduiig w J9i|alioof 
to St. Vincent' •;» Granada, «ad ^. £>oiniiigQj» fiar l|ie |h»v 
poae of inspecting the cotivti^ and tnmaactiMrimssioiiafy 
busing, though ks wan appointed xwiKte of ^e pvnh ui 
Mocoufaa, and b a dioit tism choaee PiO€tu»or Sjgndic of 
tke niiasiott of Martinico. 

The Jacobins had thccaMiOf ithc pamh of idw Monillag^ 
the diomh being ihe piOfMerty of their comnntoilj. They 
likewise senred six omer parishes .in the fosffter of Ibe 
islandJEnMvn by die nane of the Cabea/erre. ThtJnmkM 
served five pmdiesy hicinding Fort Sl Pianle^ and its 
«icinify : and the Capuduna had the caDo of 4he|Mni8h and 
fortseas of Foit Rbsj/bH, and four amaller adga^Mat ysfidaei. 
3y this distribution, the ecdeaiaattcal beneficea mare cut* 
tirely occupied .by die Friars of the ^Kae oideiB, do liie 
total exclusion of the secular piiaslis y&ho cmmm . hma 
France, at diflereot periods, mukr the saiiotioB of the 
fnilitary Governor of the island, with a -view to depiiv^ 
them of these advantages. Birt their attempts twere snpde 
in vain; For the zedi of these fethers of die ihfieiant oi>* 
.dors— dieir iodefiEitigable aHanition to the ni^o al^iMe ia 
particular, numbers of whoiQ they purchased on their o\^ 
account, ami employed in plantations belonging 4o their 
jespeetive commitiuties;— their humape treatmcot of Aem ; 
•—their charitieB ;-- *and the examples of sttlfidenial which 
idiey exhibited in their .umple mode of l^fe, procured 
them the esteem and support of the principal white inba«* 
oitaiits. 

The epidemical fever, from which the early MissioQaries 
suffered so severely, was called the distemper of Siam, by 
the French writers, because it was first brought to Mai^ 
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tinico in a merchant-ship^ from Siani^ in the East Indies, 
This has been clearly demonstrated, by the ingenious Dr. 
Mosdy, to be the same disease as the Febru Ardensj or 
Causus of Hippocrates, and is the yellow fever, \yhich of 
late years has proved so destructive on die continent of 
Nordi America, and in many of the West India Islands. 
This fatal disease, which may be considered as a species 
of the pls^e, frequently raged with great violence in this 
island; but notwithstanding the mortality it occasioned 
among religious orders, the Missionaries, with great affec* 
tion and alacrity, continued their course, and oft^n became 
the victims of their pious assiduity. Neither was this fatal 
disease the only danger to which they were exposed by 
their profession. Their duty often led them into the in- 
terior parts of the island, remote from populous towns^ 
to the villages and huts of the Indians ; and in the recesses 
of woods, and from the caverns of mountains, they were 
often attacked and mortally bitt^i by the poisonous snakes 
that infest Martinico and St. Lucia; for the antidotes 
now generally known and administered, to prevent the 
mortal effects of the poisonous bite of the Martinico snake, 
-^^umieiiot then discovered. These reptiles have been un- 
derstood to be a separate species from any of those serpentv 
which are found in the other West India Islands^ . 

Of these remedies Dr. Chisholm gives a most satisfac- 
tory account, and introduces a curious and novel case, of 
his qjyvn success in administering the diluted nitric acid, 
with the occasional addition of a tea-spoonful of camphor^ 
ated tincture of opium,**^ 

Tliese early Missionaries were, unhappily, succeeded by 
a race of men who inherited their power without possess- 
ing their virtues. With these, the interests of the gospel 
were made subservient to the machinations of political in- 
trigue ; so that worldly emoluments and honors supplanted, 
by slow but gradual steps, that zeal for the conversion of 
souls, by which a Missionary should be always actuated. 
To save appearances, it became necessai7 that professional 
attachment should be kept alive. This, and the trappings 
pf ceremony, have been amplified, in proportion as real 


• See the narrative of this extraordinary cure, in an Essa^, by Dr. 
Chisholm, on the malignant pestilential Fever of the West India Islands, 
^c. Vol. it. page 93. 
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religion has declined; and from die influence of all^ we 
unluippily leam^ that vital godliness is degenerated into 
supercilious parade. Even these externals have, of late 
years, lost no inc<Hisiderable portion of their ancient au- 
thority ; so that vice exerts its dominion with little or no 
control, and bids defiance to those restraints which are too 
feeble to oppose its progress. Such is, at present^ the 
melancholy moral picture of Martinico. 
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HISTOBY OF DOMINICA. 


Discovery and Namej^^Mrst settled ly the Frehchy who 
lived on Terms of Friendship with the Natives* — Increase 
of the Colonists. — The Island declared neutral. — Cap- 
tured by the English. — Subsequent Prosperityj^Becap- 
tured by the French. — Particulars of tnat tte^apture^ 
and of the brutal Conduct of the Conquerors tovoards the 
Inhabitants.^'-^Restoration to the English by the Peojce 
of IJBS.'-^Soil and Appearance of the Island, — Produc- 
tions. — TurtleSf a Description of them.^Their ManMf 
of Hoins. and the Mode of taking them. — Account of a 
/emarkatk Insect. ^ * ^ 

jL his valuable colony is peculiarly advanti^eotts to 
Great Britain in a political point of view. Tlis aris^ 
from its situation, Avhich is about midway between Marti- 
nico and Guadaloupe. From this circumstancey in con- 
junction with the superior naval force of the mother-couotiyr 
It has not only been enabled to intercept the trading vessds 
of both islands, in times of war, when they were in die 
possewion of France ; but even to shut up all intercourse 
between them, and to fiicilitate the conquest of either when 
attacked by British forces. These facts, which we have 
learned from experiment, its history will evince. 

Dominica lies in latitude 15^ %9i north, and in longitude 
61* 23' west firom Greenwich. It is somewhat larger than 
St. Vincent's, bebg about twenty-nine miles in length, and 
sixteen in breadth. It obtained its present name from 
Columbus, by whom it was discovered, on the Sd of No- 
vember 1493, in his second voyage to the new hemisphere. 
This name was bestowed upon it by that great navigator, 
from the incidental circumstance of its being discovered on 
a Sunday, Dominica being a corruption of the Latin name 
for tiiat «acred dav. 


(fr ill otigittal ap^ktion among die riativesy nothing 19 
liDW ki>ev(^. It was foand inhabited foy Cbaraibees^ though 
th^ were not very numerous ; and they were left, both hf 
CoiumbttSy and his more immediate successors, in quiet aod 
imdisturbed possession. 

The vast gi^p of itknds which were discovered by Ami 
darng geniu^ under the govermnent of Spain, was too tn^ 
merousto be possessed by thM nation'. Discovery, bow- 
^ver, according to the principie^ which prevailed^ gave her 
l%e ri^t of chiiice ; in consequence of which, she mad^ 
selections, and abandoned ali die rest. Upon thie iskmd of 
Dominica, it does* not appear that die ^raniards ever ai^ 
tempted to maike any settlement ; so diat, like many otfaerst 
kt the new worfd, it was bot di^overed ta be neglected and 
forgotten. They M-we, at this time, iii possieseion of moi^ 
important ae<]uisitiof», wbic^ claimed tb^ir ntinost attentiotl 
and vigitmee; so likat, accident and necessity, rather thaH 
humanity and justice, umter a supermteiiding Provideiicey 
pe r mitte d die natives of this island to enjoy their priiBatrvi^ 
abodes iti peace. 

From- the tim^ of fls ^dcovery l31 die commencement ctf 
the seveirteefith centuiy, its civil history affords no variety. 
No European nation attempted to fix a resid^ice on it ; iti 
eottsequente of M'bich, it stands exempted, during this 
period, from - those disastroiis vicissitudes, which die wftri^ 
of Eurc^ difiuse through every quarter of die globe. 

Tht^ lieighbom'ing islands had been occasionally peopled 
fby' Ae Europeans ; and in proportion as their numbers iii<- 
ereased, the primitive inhabitants were either destroyed, ct 
ttntnptlleA to iind '^ome new abode. Fi^m some- of Ae96 
islands, either 1^ by choice or driven by neeeasify, some 
Frenchmen came over to Dominica about Ale beginiiing of 
the seventeenth century, and fixed their hsAlitatiotts on those 
parts of the sea-coast, which, for reasons unknown to us; 
iSie natives bad ad>andie»ied. As reindence, and not conquest^ 
#a8 the sole object of diete setders, they contrived to esta^ 
hM^ tt Artendlf iHteix^ourse with the Chambees. Thia 
olijeCt thef effected. Both parties were disposed Uy friend^ 
ship ; thc^ respeiiited each- <^er ; and, sechidied from thosd 
devastations which accompany ttke sword, they were satisfied 
wittr their coadS(i6i\^, and lived in p^aee. 

fii the- year 1632, the niimber of Qiardibees amounted to 
friicie httndi^ and t!hify-e%ht. These Kved in tbirty-two 
huts, or carbets, sitct^rdilig to thbse^ modes of society wbidi 
tktj hail' disrii^ from tbeir immediate progeokors^ and 
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]:emotieftt.ance8trj^. The French, from the period of theif 
original settlement to this time, had increased, through 
natural population and occasional acquisitions, from a few 
families to three hundred and forty-nine persons. To these 
are to be added, twenty-three free . mtuattoes, and three 
hundred ' and ^tbifty-eight n^gro slaves, who had been im- 
ported to assist them in the cultivation of those small por- 
tions of land which they occupied* 

At this period, the whole of their time was engaged in 
breeding poultry^ and in supplying Martinico with such 
articles of provision as industrious pover^ enabled them to. 
raise. They had also found means to obtain seventy-two 
thousand two hundred cotton shrubs, which they cultivated 
with the utmost care. The produce of these they bartered 
at that island, for various necessaries and conveniences of 
life, particularly tools for husbandly, and such materials for 
building as the place of their residence did not produce.. 
To this inconsiderable traffic, in process of time, they added 
a little coifee., ^Fheir endeavors in planting and cultivating 
that article were also successful ; so that, from an insig- 
nificant beginning, they ajcquired comparative affluence, and 
awakened that envy in the contending nations of Europe 
which blasted all their hopes. 

Jn proportion as this colony increased in population and 
commercial prosperity, it became an object of jealousy 
between the rival powers of England, France, and Holland ; 
when, to preiwnt, ,as it was hoped, all future contests^ it 
was agreed that Dominica should be co^sidwred. aa.%i|ptot 
island, to which all European traders might rescurt. Iii tbia 
state it remained till the war between- Great Britain and 
France which broke out in the year 1755 ; in the course of 
which, it was captured by some of our forces. 

It was not, however, solely on account of the commercial 
T>enefits expected -,to accrue from its possession and establish- 
ment as a British colony, but in order to secure an ascen- 
dancy, and maintain a commanding situation over the French 
windward and leeward islands, that an expedition was fitted 
out against it by our goveramenti This was done under the^ 
administration of the great Mr. Pitt (afterwards Earl of 
Chatham) in the memorable year 1759* 

From its defenceless condition it became an easy conquBSt. 
But it was afterward deemed of so much impcHTtance, that 
it occasioned warm discussions during the negociations for 
settling the preliminaries of tlie peace of Paris, in 1763; 
the Fre'uch ministry remonstrating in strongs t^ms against 
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the prqposal of ceding it ui perpetuity to the crown of 
Great Britain. But these remonstrances were made in 
vain; for, to the- honor of the British cabinet^ at that time 
supposed to be under the direction of the late Earl of Bute, 
who called it Ais peacey it was one of the principal articles 
of the definitive treaty. Every indul^nce^ however, was 
^nledto the French inhabitants, as well planters as private 
individuals; and they peaceably intermixed with the new 
British settlers, uiKlej a form of govemineiit similar to that 
of Jamaica. - The legislative authority of the idand is vested 
in the Commander-in-chief, who is the tfiilitary and civil . 
Governor ; in a Council of. twelve gentlemen ; and in a 
House of Assembly, or Representatives of the Commons, 
consisting of nineteen members. 

The cultivation of the land had. been too much neglected 7 
by the French during their sole, occupancy of Dominica, 
lliis seems the more inexcusable, since the soil was known 
by them to be i^apable of produciiig every commodity which 
•was raised in their other settlements in the West Indies, 
both for internal use and fori^n commerce. But the 
change which the capture of the island by our troops occa^ 
sioned, introduced surprising alterations in their agricultural 
system. The free enjoyment and full security which were 
given to private property, now placed under the mild and 
equitable laws of the British government, introduced among 
9U ranks a spirit of enterprize which was before unknown; 

The French, prior to the capture of the island, had laid 
the foundation of a town on the south-west part, still known 
by the name of Roseau. Its condition bore a^trong resem* 
blance to their agricultural achievements. It increased but 
slowly both in wealth and extension, notwithstanding the 
•local advantages which it had a right to coinmand. Soon 
after we took possession of it, it was made a free port. 
This gave new life to the inhabitants, and fully established 
its decided superiority as the capital of the island. 

The lands, on the surrender of the colony to the British 
arms, became the property of the crown by right of con- 
quest; but no advantage was taken of this prerogative. 
T1ie French inhabitants were established in their original 
possessions under a few restrictions, wlidch rather resulted 
from prudence, than displayed severity. On their taking 
the oaths of allegiance, leases were granted to some for 
seven yeat*s,. and to others for fourteen, as circumstances 
directed. But each of these terms was renewable as k 
fespectively expired^ on the easy condition of th^ proprietors' 
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f^yhag to his Morjeety, or hm tmca^mataf AeBioail fu(-raot 
of two diiUiogs per acre, fcHr all which they occupied. In 
widiikm to this, they were oU^ed to hind diemaehttg not to 
^ispwe of the lands which were duis ohtoinedy eidifir to 
j^idents or strangers, on any poatenoe whatever, widranl 
first procuring the approbation at the goisenior. Hi» aanc* 
lion beoarae necessary to give Icgidity to all such ^^ygmir 
as wece made. 

The landft winch were unappropriated weie deemed the 
property of the crown. These amounted to ninety;*fo«v 
thousand three hundred and forty^ox acre», and eompre* 
headed about one-half of the island. To inspect into their 
value, coHiQiissianers were appointed on purpose; vhos^ 
after having taken a survey, were aiithoiized to dispoae of 
them to the best bidder, on such terms as. mi^ give .the 
purchaser such an interest in the issue, as woidd miaune their 
cultivation. 

The lamds which were thus sold by aucdoii, on tfaecapture 
of the island, were put up in small lots, of fr<mi fifty to amt 
hundred Bcres; and no person was allowed to purchase, 
either in his own name, or in the name of anodier, even in 
trust for him, more than three hundred acres. Towa^lhe 
Fr^ich inhabitants the same rules were observed. Though 
aecured in their possessions, and permitted to retain Aeur 
lands without a re-purchase, upon paying the annual flip» 
above-stated, this immunity extended no ftirther dian to tfa* 
amount of three hundred acres of land actually occupied by 
each individual. All beyond became the prc^ierty of d^ 
crown, and submitted to those sales ^a^nch yielded the suDft 
of £S12,0QQ. 11 s« Id. in sterling money. 

The rapid progress of the colony to a degree ofprosperity^ 
unknown before it came into our possession, is acknow- 
ledged by 4he French writers, thou^ d^ed 1^ Edwards, 
who asserts, in perhaps a little partiality for JamakUy ** that 
** it does not appear, that the pufcfaases made by Britiab 
^ subjects have answered the expectation of the buyers.*^ 
indeed, it wa« very perceptible, in a few yeais, by its 
■exports to Great Britain, of cofiee, cotton, and sugar, and 
by its increased imports of British manufacturee. 

The tranquillity and flourishiag stale of Dominica was 
suspended by the unnatural war between Great Brkain wad 
her North American colonies ; ki which France impoliticly 
and ui^tstly interfered, and diereby laid the foundation of 
4he sidiversion of her smcient monaiiefay . The delusive hope 
of deriving Great Britain of her Ic^g^e^tablisiied spve- 
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reignty of the seas, by detaching from her navy forty thousand 
American seamen^ and of recovering those West India 
Islands which France had ceded in 1763, with the addition 
of conquering all the British settlements, was the grand 
temptation. These baits the French ministry held out, to 
induce their weak^ credulous, and unhappy King to enter 
into the war. In the pursuit of these ambitious projects, a 
small French squadron, fitted out at Martinico, made a 
sudden and unexpected attack on Dcmiinica. This squadron 
was commanded by the Marquis de Bouille, Governor of 
that island, and Conunander-in-chief of all the French 
windward islands, having on board two thousand regular 
troops, and a great number of irregular volunteers. 

Tne French Governor having received early informati<m 
that hostilities had commenced between the two crowns in 
Europe, availed himself, by instructions from his court, of 
the proximity of his station ; and, with that promptitude 
which generally facilitates, and sometimes ensures success, 
determined to act immediately, that no reinforcements might 
arrive from England before the fatal blow was struck. This 
plan was carried into execution early in September 1778. 

At this period, the whole regular force of the island 
amounted to no more than six officers, ainety-four privates, 
and about one hundred and twenty miUtia. These, notwith^ 
standing their inconsiderable numbers, defended the forts 
and passes with such bravery, as to render, for a considerable 
time, the empire of the island doubtful ; and, finally, pro- 
cured for themselves, when they were obliged to yield to 
superior numbers, those honourable terms of capitulation, 
which the brave, in general, obtain, and always deserve. 

Many of the French troops, which amounted in all to 
about three thousand five hundred, landed without difficulty 
or opposition, and marched almost immediately to the attack 
of Fort Cashacrou. This fort, upon which the safety of the 
island chiefly depended, was erected upon an eminence, 
which was at once commanding and almost inaccessible. 
On three sides it was surrounded by the sea, above which it 
was elevated about three hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. In tliis fortress a detachment of regulars had been 
stationed ; and their numbers, though small, were deemed 
sufficient to withstand an attack which could only be made 
in one direction. 

Of the vast importance of this fort the French were 
' particularly sensible ; and to ensure its reduction, they 

^ scrupled not to use either violence or fraud, llie French 
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inhabitants M/ho were upon the island^ it is more than pro- 
bable, interested themselves in the issue of the invasion, and 
secretly held a perfidious correspondence with the enemy, 
\vho had no\<r made good a landing upon their shores. To 
promote the welfare of their open foes, but secret friends, 
these inhabitants, a few days previous to the invasion, intro- 
duced themselves into the fort among the unsuspicious 
soldiers, who were there on duty ; and, after intoxicating 
them with their professed bounty, found means secretly to 
spike all the cannon, and retire. 

The arrival and approaches of the French troops made 
them sensible of their irretrievable calamity, llie fort 
was attacked ; but instead of being able to make any defence, 

, it was unable to fire even a single gun. The French, con- 

, fideut of success, because apprized of the treachery, con- 
tinued their march, and entered it without opposition ; and 
the first intimation that the mass of the inhabitants obtained 
of its surrender was received from the French colors, 
which, to their utter astonishmept, they beheld wifurled 

. upon the fortress. 

Bouille, having secured possession of this commanding 
post, flattered himself vidth the immediate conquest of the 
island ; and, in the confidence of that persuasion, immediately 
landed all his forces, and directed his march towards the 

; town. Several obstacles, however, presented themselves to 
obstruct his progress. The inhabitants, in general, alarmed 
for their personal safety, had collected themselves with 
precipitation, though the French residents did not much 
augment their numbers. Many of these, indeed, only made 
their appearance, as curious spectators ; and some of them, 
retiring from the scene of action, were seen no more till the 
French were in possession of the island. 

Fort Loubiere, Fort Melville, and three batteries, by 
which the town was more immediately defended, were in- 
stantly manned, and most gallantly supported ; but, alas, 
their numbers were but small, the condition of the batteries 
was bad, and the supplies of all were still worse. 

The enemy immediately directed his march to Fort Lou- 
biere, and after a dreadful conflict succeeded in carrying it 
In this combat, victory for some time remained doubtful, 
and the loss of the assailants was considerable. Three 
times they entered the fort, and three times they were re- 
pulsed. Twice they planted their colors on its walls, and 
twice were these colors shot away. Forty of their soldiers, 
and the Commissary-general, were killed on the spot j many 
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were wounded ; and .Bouille^ the Commander-in-chief, es- 
caped with the utmost difficulty the fate of many of his 
companions. 

But. this valor was unavailing. The superiority of num« 
bers became too formidable for mere courage to subdue* 
The scale which suspended victory, that had been hanging 
in equipoise, or vibrating with indecision, began to prepon- 
derate, and in one moment decided the whole. About two 
thousand of the invaders gained the heights of Roseau, from 
whence they could not be dislodged ; and the inhabitants, 
unable to make any further re3istance with any probability 
of success, offered to capitulate, and obtained the most 
honorable terms. Military honors were their due; and 
with these their soldiers were permitted to march out. 
Their arms, their civil government, their laws, customs, 
and religious rites, they were permitted to retain. These 
articles promised security of possessions and property to all, 
both present and absent ; and even to perpetuate the ad- 
ministration of justice, in those persons with whom it was 
lodged prior to the invasion and surrender of the island. 

But these terms and conditions were, unhappily, little ' 
more than nominal. The conduct of the subsequent Gover- 
nor towards the inhabitants has sufficiently taught us, that 
^^reement and signature, when compared with fidelity and 
honor, are words which convey very different ideas. The 
articles of capitulation were no sooner signed, and the affairs 
of the conquered island adjusted, than Bouille returned to 
Martinico.. The Marquis Duchilleau, on his departure, 
took upon him, by previous appointment, the sole command, 
and sufficiently demonstrated, by his whole deportment, that 
the tyrant had succeeded to the man. Bouille was brave, 
generous, honorable, and humane ; Duchilleau was mean 
dishonorable, vindictive, and suspicious. In the former 
character, we find those dignified and manly actions which 
designate a nobleness of soul; but in the latter, those base 
mgredients which constitute the despot, and displav the 
coward. r j ^ 

Scarcely had Bouille departed from the island, before 
JJuchilleau began, by violatmg the fundamental articles of 
capitulation, to invert that order which had been established, 
l^ear, it has been said, is the inseparable companion of 
guilt ; and, probably, few instances can furnish us with ' 
more forcible examples, in proportion to the possession of 
power, flian the conduct of this man. 

In direct violation of treaty, the English inhabitants were 
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iBstantly disaitniedy and their fugitive slaves were entisted is 
his party, to act in concert/wi£ him, as occasion rendered 
their assbtance necessary. By an express order which he 
issued, die English were forbiddoi to associate together; 
and the military under his command were directed to dis- 
perse them, just as they saw occasion. No lights were 
permitted in any houses after nine; o'clock. No curfew, it 
IS true, was tolled, to sound ^' the knell of departing day." 
it was despotism, without the sigoal of oppression ; and the 
imperiousness of mandate, without even me sanction of law. 
No person, during the night, was permitted to walk the 
street, however urgent his necessi^, without a lighted torch, 
which became the signal of his approach, and exposed him 
to the caprice of arbitrary examination^ No letters were 
permitted to be s^t without being first opened and in- 
spected ; so that, the inhabitants were compelled to submit 
to the most detestable ^pression, without feeling the 
nominal solace of uttering dieir complaints, or complaining 
of their wrongs. 

To complete their miseries and his own disgrace, spies 
were appointed to perform a kind of clandestine patrole, 
and to steal in the most unguarded hours to the doors and 
windows of the inhabitants, to listen to their conversation, 
and to report the result. To this, indignant office he had 
meanness enough personally to submit; and, habited in 
disguise, he became, at once, the inspector of the inhabitants 
and of his own spies. By these means, both domestic inter- 
course and domestic conversation were alike forbidden ; his 
villanies were only heard in smothered whispers, which, at 
once, breathed both detestation and fear. 

Nor were these precautions merely nominal, ^n English 
Captain going on board his own vessel, then lying in the 
harbor, after the interdicted hour, was sliot in the attempt ; 
and the centinel by whom he was assassinated, for having 
so completely done his duty, was exalted to a higher station, 
as a reward for his lieroic d^ed. Wanton oppression seemed 
to mark his footsteps; his felicity appeared to arise from 
the miseries which his cruelties had occasioned ; the groan 
of suffering became music in his ear, and his eye delighted 
to revel in blood. 

Conscious of the effects of cruelty, he dreaded a revolt 
which his own actions invited, and threatened to consume 
the town by fire, in case the island should ever be attacked 
by British forces. To flee from his oppressions, and to 
sustain tliem, seemed alike impossible; existence was but 
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&e vehicle of misery ; and the brave inhabitants were under 
the dreadful alternative of suffering death, or silently sub- 
mitting to the evils which they were destined by this barba- 
rian to endure. 

An attack, however, by the English forces was not made ; 
but this did not prevent the conflagration. A dreadful fire, 
if not that which he had threatened, broke out on the even- 
ing of Easter Sunday J 781 ; in which, Jbetween five*and six 
hundred houses were reduced to ashes, and their inhabitants 
from afBuence to the extreme of indigence. In these houses 
the riches of the island were consumed^ to the amount of 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

To charge boldly upon him this atrocious deed we have 
not a sufficiency of direct evidence ; but, following a train 
of circumstances, it is impossible that we can divest our- 
selves of strong suspicions. On the awfiil night he was 
present to survey the flames, and estimate the effects of a 
few dreadful hours ; and^ if report may be permitted to 
bear a genuine testimony, actually prevented the soldiers 
from assisting the English inhabitants in rescuing their half- 
burnt property from the flames* To the French inhabitants, 
however, he appeared rather more indulgent. Tliey were 
reduced to nearly the same predicament in this calamity; 
but these, and these only, the soldiers were permitted to 
assist ; while the English, deprived of all aid, cut off from 
internal resources, and debarred from all external supplies, 
were compelled silently to mourn over the devastation, or 
permitted, if they thought proper to attempt it, to quench 
the conflagration with their tears. 

In the meanwhile their trade with foreign iiations was 
nearly at an end. The island, though conquered by France, 
was not visited by any ships of that nation, during the period 
of five years and three months that it continued in their pos- 
session ; at least, not by any that came to promote dieir 
trade. With England they could hold no direct correspon- 
dence, being, at this time, in subjection to France; and 
the circuitous course which their few articles of commerce 
were obliged to take to reach a market, so far reduced them 
in value, that their sale could hardly be considered as a 
benefit. 

Some of their articles were Conveyed in neutral vessels to 
the island of St.- Eustatius, at that time belonging to the 
Dutch ; and from thence to England. But, even this ex- 
pensive route was of short continuance. In the progi*ess of 
the war the Dutch became involved ; and this island was 
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captured by Sir George 'Bridges Rodney^ afterwards Lord 
Rodney ; and from that moment St. Eustatius ceased to be 
a medium of traffic. Another part of the produce of Domi- 
nica was sent in Dutch vessels to Rotterdam^ and from 
thence imported into Great Britain. But after the com* 
mencement of the war with Holland, this passage, also^ 
became forbidden ; and the only channel through which her 
merchandise coidd travel, was to Ostend, under an imperial 
flag. In this port it found a ruinous market ; sugar sold 
from six to eight pounds pier hogshead^ and other articles in 
nearly the same proportion. 

In point of trade, the English and French inhabitants 
were partners in calamity. No portion of the produce of 
the island was sent to France ; so that, the same hand which 
shut the door against the one, most completely debarred the 
other. Under these circumstances, conquest seemed to 
have been made without its advantages: our nation was 
deprived of tlie possession of the island ; but France derived 
from the acquisition no benefit, eidier in a political or a 
commercial point of view. Retaining possession of the 
colony, they, indeed, hindered us from engaging it on our 
side in the war ; and thus far they prevented those impedi- 
ments which Martinico and Guadaloupe might have ex- 
perienced. Thus circumstanced, it maintained a kind of 
armed neutrality ; and was destined to behold the contention 
of two fierce nations ;— ^deserted by the one^ and forbidden to 
hold any correspondence with the other. 

Oppressed and deserted, subdued by the sword, and 
injured by fire, groaning under the iron yoke of unfeeling 
despotism, and deprived of all internal and external resources^ 
the suffering inhabitants felt all the horrors of their situation. 
The iifipenetrable gloom that hovered over them had re- 
laxed the springs of industry ; their hopes were frozen, and 
their expectations had almost formed an alliance with despair. 
Many dF the planters were absolutely ruined. Some had 
abandoned a cultivation of all articles, from a certainty that 
success would only be an aggravation of their misfortunes. 
Thirty sugar plantations were throvra up ; and the works, 
which had been erected at a vast expense, were permitted 
to yield to the corrodings of time, and the injuries of the 
elements. 

The happy moment, however, which restored peace to 
Europe, and Dominica to England, at length arrived, in 
the nionth of January 1783. The gloom of melancholy 
was dispersed in an instant ; joy sparkled in every counte- . 
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nance; and gratitude broke forth from those lips which 
had almost forgotten how to smile. The n^ht of affliction, 
through which they had travelled between five and six years, 
disappeared in an instant, before those prospects with which 
the intelligence of their deliverance had filled their minds, 
and before those beams of future prosperity^ at which thej 
lighted up their departing hopes. 

To be restored once more to the dominion of his Majesty*s 
govemnient, was of itself a del'verance from the hands of 
despotic oppressors^ and a proj||i \o{ security against do- 
mestic injustice. These were s||y«ibs of grateful joy. The 
articles of 1783 included and recognised those of 1763, in 
which Roseau, in Dominica, had been declared a free port. 
This freedom was renewed ; its administration of civil go- 
vernment became independent, on a plan similar to that of 
the other British Colonies in the West Indies, and opened 
a door to that prosperity which had so long forsaken the 
island. These circumstances operating as an incitement to 
traders, and a stimulus to industry, became, in some degree, 
a recompense for the evils of former years. On these 
foundations the trade and cultivation of this island have again 
been erected ; and since that eventful period which we have 
been describing, nothing memorable in its history has oc- 
curred to retard its gradual advances toward its present 
prosperity. 

A complete recovery, however, from the devastations of 
war must be the work of much time. A few destructive 
hours will sometimes obliterate the labors of an age, and 
establish calamities which a succesision of generations onl j 
can overcome. Such have been the effects of that dreadful 
fire which reduced Roseau to ashes. 

Previously to that period, the town contained upwards of 
one thousand houses, exclusively of the huts inhabited bj 
the slaves. But, notwithstanding its restoration to the 
British crown, which has held out to the inhabitants those 
immunities which we have just described, it does not, at. 
present, much exceed five hundred. 

The whole island is divided into ten parishes, and contains 
by estimation 186,436 acres of land. Roseau, which is 
the principal town, lies in the parish of St. George. It is 
about half a i^ile in length ; and being built without much 
attention to order, it has an irregular appearance. The 
island is inhabited by English, French, negroes, and Cha- 
raibees ; but of the latter there are very few ; in numbers, 
they do not exceed thirty families j these are almost con* 
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tinually lessening through death; so that^ in aH {Mrobabilitjr, 
the race will soon become extinct. Whether it be from 
the peculiarity of their dispositions^ or from a consciousness 
of the inferiority of their numbers, that they are peaceable 
and inoffensive, I take not upon me to say; but suck, 
however, is the fact. They live retired from the European 
settlers, speak a language of their own, intermixed with a 
little French, and retain those modes of domestic life which 
they have derived from their progenitors. Exclusive of the 
Charaibees, the numbers in 1788, of all colors, conditions, 
and complexions, amounted to about 16,700; but^ since 
that period, they have considerably increased. 

On the natural history of this bland it remains to make 
some remarks, before we proceed to the religious depart 
ment. In common with most other islands in diese TegiODB, 
Dominica is not destitute of mountains, though they are not 
numerous ; but a few of them are lofty» Several of these 
contain volcanic fires, and frequently discharge, in lai^e 

auantities, streams of burning sulphur. From fissures 
irough which it can find a passage, hot water issues almost 
continually ; and it has been said, that it possesses medicinal 
virtues, peculiarly beneficial to those who are afilicted vnth 
such diseases as are common in the tropical regions ; but 
the truth of these reports will, probably, admit of some 
considerable doubt. 

The native soil is a black and rich earth, which seems 
adapted to the produce of these regions. This soil is, 
however, only found in vallies which lie near the sea-coast. 
In die interior parts which lie contiguous to the mountains, 
its appearance varies considerably, and assumes a lightish 
brown color. This mould, so different from that of other 
parts, induces a belief that, through some violent concus- 
sion of nature, perhaps the general deluge, it has been 
brought from its ancient bed, probably the sides of the 
mountains, and deposited in the plains and vallies near their 
base, where it is now found. - 

In most places the immoveable stratum is of a yellowish 
color, and appears to be a species of brick-clay. If, there- 
fcM'e, the above conjecture be rights it is not difficult to 
conceive, that the same torrents which stripped the moun- 
tains of their light brown earth, which is now found near 
their feet, carried off that rich black soil with which these 
parts were then covered, and lodged it in those fertile vales 
near the sea-shore, where it is now found in abundance;^ 
extensive in surface and exceedingly deep. 


.iMljier vVost Xn.4i^ Islands; ibut, ,w ij^o^e fti^^ y^biqli ^ 

already spoken, it is ' superfluous here to f^^Q f^^ditiop^ 
rep^arii^s. Suqh |;^'oducJts .a^ ai:e pjec^u^ io ofjif^ 4sl^^^ but 
ftlmqst unkAQw^ in other^^ justly ipqrjit ^ ,dq8cri|)itiop j brt, 
in QtlvBr case;?, even a^ eniweratiqn .of ^ticles is little ipqrp 
^hjw ft nee(}(esp repetition. JH^nqe, thep^, the Jbi^tqry .qf 
Jamaica may be considexed as it* pai;tial bwtqry ,qf 4l th^ 
otheir islands ;^ luid fropi .these .arcumstautce^^ tlhi^ rq^^ 
ijft^y di3C9v,er VJiy th^t sjirj^s ^q Iqqg, while .these .^re so short. 
Tb^re sire, nevei;lbek3s, n few thii?g3 pecj^li^* f^ ^Dopiipic^ 
which have not bcjep daifprihed. 

It is remarkable, that this island ha^ f^o b^y of .aj^y^cQQh 
sequence^ nor any c^gular h^rbQj ; ,but the anchorage round 
^be coasts is both commodious and safe ; s^nd in teA\pe^tyoi\s 
.Ave^tber, the shipping ipay be securely . sbelt^ed wd^r it^ 
(C,a{)es. The soil, is^ genera}, 19 .capable, .by p^op^r pulti- 
vatioq, of great improvement, .^md of producifig the sfm^ 
;articles as the other Wesit India Islands yield, fhe coffee 
of X)oiiiinica is but little infaior to that of ^su'tinico, $m;)4 
the cultivation of thi? .useful ^d salubrious yqget^ble ¥> 
inore successful tba^ t^iat qf cpttpn ^or sug^ir, >wbidi;i pw^ 
|ilwteics woyld willingly b^ye jjup^erjed, ,as .b^in^ JWue p/i9r 
^toble. The .wboje isl^ftd is pl^tifMlly w.atj^ife^; fqr^ 
;>ccordiqg .tp At^^ood,* -it ,pos;ses3Cs ,np ik^s ,tlw Uiirty la?gp 
. .rivers, (be mi^t b^ve s^d ,((^rg^ ^ppia,^ ,wbichtsu|g>ly thi^ 
inbabitai^ts W4tb .excellput j&esb wa^er^ and f^^^th 4ish ^ 
.various kipds. l^abat extols .the »e^, ^n p^rJ:icularj ^a t\\^ 
lArgest and best be bad foufid ip ,wy '<)f fh^ i^lfinds ; and \ip 
ad^ that " tbeoiiv^rs-h^e swgi;^n >v^th tli««." 

.Tlie WQpds^ likewse, abound Avith ;wi(d Jbp^, JHsbiQV 
/settle on lofty tr^e^> and ^e provide^ with (bo^c^ pf f 
peculiar constructiqn b^y those ^^groes wbQse business it ifi 
to loq^ after them. I^i these they wa^^e tbejr iiop©ycpnF>liij 
and wax, ip the sapae m^n^r as in qur ,hij(qs. llb.e quapr 
lity .qf boney R|id wax prpduced by ^bese \^^ is very 
considerable ; and sufiplies not pnly^tb^ consun^iptipn qf ,tb^ 
island, but a surplus to trade with' to the adjacent cploniqs^ 
!jrfie.fac.e of , the country presents mqre (ow l^pds ^d plains, 
called savanpas, .than mountains ; yet it is skirted by sqi^e 

* See.bU Hutory of the Island orDofniaica.— Xipodpo, 1791. 
VOL. II. * X X . 
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of considerable height; particularly one which contains a 
.'productive mine of sulphur. Its forests are well furnished 
with various "Species of wood^ proper for buildings^ for fur- 
niture^ and for fuel. 

1 he turtles, which for many years past have been con- 
sidered as a most delicious article of luxury for the table, 
at all public feasts, and at great dinners in the private 
families of opulent citizens in England, are found in great 
abundance on the coasts of Dominica^ as well as at Marti- 
nico^ and some other islands in the West Indies. It is, 
therefore, become a subject of curiosity to be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of these amphibious creatures, 
which can neither be denominated land animals nor fish, 
but are mixtures of botii. 

Three different species of turtles are described by Roche- 
fort and Labat ; but as the flesh of none but that which we 
call Green Turtle, and the French Tortue Franche, is proper 
for food, it may suffice to confine our description, and . 
account of the manner of taking them, to that class alone. 
The shape of the green turtle is oval. It is convex on its 
-back, which is covered with a hard shell; but it is not so 
hard as that of the small species, called by the French caret, 
the shell of which is in siich general request for combs, 
snufi^- boxes, and other ornamental uses, and commonly 
called tortoise-shell ; neither is it of any value. It has four 
fins, which supply the place of feet when it is on shore ; a 
small head, projecting about three or four inches from the 
shell, in its make resembling that of a goose, independent 
of the beak; and a large '^ lack-lustre eye." The belly is 
nearly flat, and of a cream color ; and as the fins are short, 
and ill adapted for walking, they appear to crawl along, 
rather than to tread the ground. Tlie green turtles weigh 
from one to two himdred pounds. The season for them to 
land, in order to lay their eggs in the sands, begins about 
the latter end of April, and lasts till September ; during 
which time, the fishermen are employed in taking them, 
either at s€U as they approach the coasts, in strong nets off 
a peculiar construction; or on shore,' by the following 
process : 

A party of men in a boat watch die motions of the turties 
in the road, particularly in the dusk of the evening, when 
they usually go on shore, either to reconnoitre the coast for 
proper places to deposit their ^gs, or to lay them direcdy. 
As soon as the men perceive that a number of them are got 
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to a small distance from the sea, they land, and follow tfaemi 
in profound silence, till they observe that they are digging 
holes in the sand, which they make about a fool and a half 
deep. On perceiving this, they rush suddenly upon them*; 
and taking them by a fore fin with one hand, and by the 
side with the other, turn them gently over upon their backs^ 
from which posture they cannot recover. For the small 
convexity of their backs, and the great weight of their 
bodies bearing upon that part, effectually prevent their 
rising, or turning again upon their bellies. When caught 
in this manner, they are instantly carried to the boats to be 
put on board of ships, to be transported to Europe. But 
when it is intended to take both the turtles and their eggs, 
eighteen or twenty days, :and sometimes a longer time, ^re 
suffered to elapse, between their first landing and the going 
out to take them. It is remarkable^ that when they are 
turned upon their backs, and left till the next morning 
before they are taken away, they are seen to shed tears, 
and are heard to sigh. One man in the course of three 
hours will turn forty or fifty turtles. Their eggs are about 
the size of a tennis-ball, and perfectly round; the white and 
yolk resemble those of conunon fowls, but the shell is not 
firm; on the contrary, it is as soft as wet parchment. 
Some of the inhabitants make fricassees add omelets of the 
^gs, which, however, are neither so gratifying to the taste, 
nor so nourishing, as diose that are made of pullets' eggs. 
' A turtle of a moderate size will lay from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty eggs, which, if sufiered to remain in 
the sands where it has deposited and lightly covered Uiem, 
will produce young ones, by the heat of the sun, in about 
six weeks. These, by natural instinct, find their way to 
the sea, to r^oin their mothers. The sailors cut their flesh 
into pieces, and salt them. The fat melts into a yellow 
oil, used by some, whilst it is fresh, to cook their victuals ; 
and when stale, to burn in their lamps. Turtles maybe 
kept alive several days, when turned on their backs, only by 
throwing sea-water frequently over them, if it be hbt con- 
venient to remove them instantly. They may likewise be 
kept a considerable time in open tubs of fresh water, au4 
fed with green herbs and bread; but the longer they are 
kept, the more they waste ; and thus, more, or less, in pro- 
, portion, lose their best qualities, of being a wholesome 
food, nourishing, and light of digestion. 

From th^ numerous tfibes of insects common to all the 
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pecolilKr t<^ Do^iBiici, ^kklV iil of so mai'V^tlous af niiVatt) 
Asrt k ifl«rtts in^eVtibtl' kf iMs f^!ac6. " Ah itii^eef, calfed 

'^ 18 of £« ske <» St ^ttivA eockchftfet, iivfaich btDries itself itt 
'^ the ^OQndy ^ef 6 it cBe^ ; »^ ft^tii it^ f>ody Spring? vtp 
'* a siOfSL piskit, vi^hich ^esettvbl^s a :^tttig coffee-tree, only 
^^ that its teav^ are smaller. The {>tafit iis often ovierlooked^, 
** dfortL tttti ^ppOBiiiofA peofdiB hftve of kA being tia othe^ 
'' dkam a coffee-platafC ; httt 6A exak^kig it properly, th^ 
'^ difference i^ 6ajily dtetitt|ai8h€fd; th« he^d, body, atid 
^' feet of the iifs«(@f ap|>eiu4ilg «f tM foot, as peifdcti jr a^ 
« whfttttfive." 

Wb^et llii^ idsect hi^ i ^efsil or tlHly an iita^^ary e:^ 
ktem^y I take' not tipoti md to deti^fitoine; The ^toiri^b- 
mtxtt v^hich af^ociaftesr with thie fticY, if it be one, is of such 
W e^tfadrdiila#y nsttilrei/ as ti> li^ IW embargo tipoft tibe 
eredlilhy 6f <h6^ hftifi^A inind; Our slend^i^ accpiaiM^iM^ 

ii^iriif th^ 6diifM^)[i6ti wMch subiAstb b^t#ecte th^ dmiwd aud 

A^ vegmbte Mt^ld; wiB n6t d&^t Us to profib<riice it ^ 
icnpdsferibiliiy ; viMj ihdeed, tfie' (tots' ^^ch iite dfeeovtet ih 
the natiiral j^bdttction^ ^ everf fekt, are equ^ strangle 
IMid illG6¥ffp]lsten^le $ arid th<i only i^asonr \fhy tht^y eiecitb 
isb ^ihftz^tfi^ttt, i^j b^duse tbey Ht^ i^o comttion. 

fik the riat«*ftly tbe «rioi^al, atid die ittt^Qectual Wdtld, ^ 
hth^tA & vKrid^ ^ j^enofnetttf, xMth raise the contMi|d4- 
tiv^g' mind to tt fim and Mtdlt^eM t2!Me'. Desilgn*, assoei^t^ 
ivith ttlility, id viiiible ih alffioill eVefry part; amdti^k^reAi 
^(^^tr tve fitid A defici^Alcy, it h dtafy ai^ etidenee of oiir 
1^A« <$f coW{)i^eheittioti, 6i»: nO p^<!)bf Of aiiy.d^^ct ill tUc 
j^^ €tdtiomy wMch'^e survey. 

hi ftkl, there h <i6t one Subj^^t, how acutely So^v^ liHe 
ihay ifkriSigine We htfv^ su<rveyed aM its part9, bftt what t^ 
tit(^ titimtttAy htAA our keei^iestf i^eseaf'chesf, and Umes dtt 
iiiteltettS involved in shadb. Ifi the prestesC sf^t^, we see 
buff iiv jafart, wi^ kdow but id pttrt ; Init i^ fho^e f egioA^ 6f 
ifMtndrMi blessedness ^lifeh the fight^d^ shall itffetit fdr 
«fever, fhede f>^ni£il tiews wSl' dis^ear, aiid hMntfUf itui 
beauty diffMe ^' g^tie^dl &i«9e Oit alf . The \tQfMder^ df tilake, 
^fthoM: dcfiihi, shall flien be^ fo^ in those Whiehr will he 
Infinitely sUptsrior ; and Ae linntf off inM, tJ^oUgh ehd(^ed 
ivifh ca^dcifidl V^tly n«»fe etdai^f ed, Shaill eipatSatcf ih 
varieties which will ht tfs eiAiless is tlfey stti^ ^!^tohi^»l!ig. 
iSin is ffie ody teff^dfi&^nf tfelt c?$fif tfebtft ufl frtym }>os- 


session; and though it i» naturally interwoven with our 
whole frame, God has pointed out the means through 
which it may be perfectly extracted from us. These 
means we find in that gospel nvhich we have been endea- 
voring to spread throQgh this diepdrtHient of the heathen 
world; and the following chapter will contain some ac- 
count of the success of our attempts in the bland of Do* 
minica. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

HISTORY OF DOMINICA 

(Continued,) 

Ancient State of the Island, with respect to Rdigion.--^ 
Authors first Visit and Reception in 1787.^ — Second 
Visit in 1788 ; probability of Success, and Establish- 
ment of a Mission. — Death of Mr. M^Comock, a Mis- 
sionary, and consequent Distress of the Society. — Au- 
thorns third Visit in 1793. — Missionaries again appointed. 
"^Prospects and Views of these Missionaries.— Increase 
of Society. — Reflections on the mysterious Dispens€Uions 
of Providence. — Distresses of this Missionaries. — Sick- 
ness of Mr. Shepley, /znd Death of Mr. Richardson. — 
Invasion of the island by the French.-^Consternation 
occasioned thereby.^— Destruction of Roseau, and Pillage 
of the Inhabitants. — Short account of the original Set- 
tlement. — Vicissitudes and Conquest of Demerara, a 
Colony on the Continent. — Unsucces^ul Attempt to 
establish the Gospel in that Colony made by Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, one of the Missionaries, who returns to Dominica, 
sickens and dies.-^Present State of Religion in the 
Island. 

X Rl^ revolutions to which this island has been exposed, 
and which we have noticed in its civil history, Avere very 
unfriendly to the establishment of Christianity. The frowns 
of war are hostile to the genial fruits of the gospel of peace. 
Whilst Dominica remained in the hands of its native in- 
habitants, whose opinions of their European invaders were 
founded upon the indignity and injustice with which both 
they and their countrymen had been treated in other islands, 
it was morally impossible to attempt, with success, the in- 
troduction of the gospel among them at an early period, if 
any had been so disposed. Hie French inhabitants who 
£rst obtained a settlement upon its shores imported with 
them mi attachment to the rites of the Rpmish church ^ and 
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the fluctuating state of itft civil government tended to con- 
firm them in their errors^ by preventing the truth from 
being circulated without adulteration. The indulgences 
pranted by the British government to the inhabitants^ when 
It fell into our hands, gave perpetuity to ceremonies which 
had been previously established ; in consequence of which, 
at its final cession to the British crown in 1783^ the Romish 
church was completely predominant. But, from that 
period, a partial establishment of the Protestant faith^ 
according to the rites of the church of England, took place. 
This was connected with the British government, and gra- 
dually obtained a footing, in proportion as a chanse of 
manners was introduced by an influx of new inhabitants 
from the mother-country. It was in consequence of this 
permanent establishment, under a government which tole- 
rates every mode of religion, and leaves the conscience free, 
that an attempt was made, under the direction of the late 
Rev. Mn Wesley, to introduce the gospel into Dominica, 
among men of every color. Of the success of these endea- 
vors during the life, and after the death of Mr. Wesley, we 
now proceed to give some account. 

The author of this history, accompanied by three brother 
ministers, Messrs. Baxter, Hammett, and Clarke, sailed 
from i\ntigua, on Friday, the 5th day of January 1787, 
with a design, either to establish or prepare the way for a 
mission, and arrived on the coast of Dominica on the even- 
ing of the same day. , With the inhabitants of this island 
none but Mr. Baxter had any acquaintance. Even his was 
of so imperfect a nature, that we had but little reason to 
expect success, except from that confidence which we felt 
in God. 

The Captain of the schooner with whom we sailed was 
well acquainted with our intentions ; and we were informed 
by him, previously to our arrival, that a Mr. Bum, with 
whom he had some acquaintance, would, in all probability, 
receive us with courtesy, and favor our undertaking. This 
gentleman, in whose enlightened liberality he placed this 
confidence, was a planter, and his place of residence not 
more than half a mile from the sea. In such a situation, 
and with views like ours, these were circumstances of a 
favorable nature ; we, therefore, on our arrival, landed from 
the vessel, and determined to profit by the information 
which we had received. 

» Mr. Baxter and myself, therefore, immediately repaired 
to his house, and were received by him with all that courtesy 
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i^blcbvtke C^pteiiP had p.re<Jicted, a^d ^biph bis fevorablf 
siccouQt had taught us to expert. Qn l^be ^pointm^nt of }i 
JVlbsioitary^ he «xpressed mach s£^tisfactioQ^ ^uVl assured u^, 
Xbatt he should gladly entertain on his 0^7^ Qstate the minis- 
j^r <tbaU diiottld be s^poiated, whenever he ghoidd ^isit hii^. 
71)^ number of negroes in that Aeighbopi^ood, he pbsQrye^ 
{n^Agi^ted to about four hundred ; and h^ had no dpubt^ th^^ 
lh« few planters^ whosie prwerty .thegr were^ \yoi^ld eoncur 
i^tb hipi in sentiment, <and give to our Misfiiionary th^ sam^ 
^C9,ur^einent that he h^d pronoised to afford* In th^ 
cQuraie of this journey, we ^^t with two old negro m^ii, 
"VKhp weoe not entirely strs^gars to the gospel, rhey ha^ 
l^yidei^Jy kuowu something of the religio.u of Je^us Christy 
and, yre had reason to believe, had tprmerly beeja Amon^ 
the IMpravians in the island of j^ntigua. Be jtl^is^ however^ 
K3 it may, they appeared friepdly jto the cause of pur heavenly 
pastor, and rejoiced exceedingly at the thpy^ht, that they 
\r.ere likek to hear the sound of the;go^pel agaiib. 

From the hospitable habitation of Mr- 3i¥ii iK^e r^aired 
to Roseau, the capital of the island^ which v^e reached oq 
Sunday the 7th. Oh our arrivsil, conducted Jby Mr. Ba^ter^ 
>ve»e]atCT.ed 'th^ hon^e of a Mrs. tVebU^ ^ mulatto ^!^le- 
livomj^n, xwith whom b^ had jEormed sofne diotajat acguaintr 
ance, in a fpnocir jperiod, wb^n §h? resided in Autigu^^ 
^ejigbt^d with pur visit, and widi (he pMect which wel^tst^ 
in vjiew, she received us with ^sitefiil smectipp ; aqid, tha( 
DP Jim^ JVnight be wasted in ryniieo^sary delayji> .g$tv^ iiPtlQ^ 
diat J ishouUl preach in her house ^t four 6'ck>(;k in Ihi^ 
t&^me afternoon. At the time .appointed, jt Qp^side^^Ul.^ 
IHHnbqr pttended ;-r^much morejthsm the house cpuldpo^ 
b'ly contain. Those who could find means to enter heard 
with dee,p atte^ntion^ while I endoavortd itP di9p>lay before 
fheni, the elect, vnecious, Comer-stone ; togetli^ir with the 
w^ay of being bunt upon him* flven thpae \s^ho could not 
h^ar ^ave no intermiption. They felt the incQny^iuence of 
di^ir situation, but they saw it to be an embarrassment for 
which we could, at present, aj>ply no remedy. We m^hL 
indeed, have tA.ken our staud m Jthe street, ,^nd then .99 
would liave been ^ble to hear ; but such iiu a<?tion .wo|ild| 
at that time^ have discovered more indi^qretion .than prur 
dence;, as we had not had as y^t an opportunity of waiting 
i:|pon the Governor, .to acquaint him with the occasion for 
\vhich we had come to the island. 

In tliis little excursion we viaited the soldiers in the bar- 
racks, $uooBg whom we found twp^ who had been .members 


%e had ^e«6iitfly s«eii<at Aieii5Gffiidto<5e of Mr. BulrD> ap* 
l^ettred liigMy 4e)ig^ed wMi ^tbe Jprcmpedt 'of htivkig aa 
OppOKtiitiity x>f ifad^ruig idie gGOpel *m these «KstiNit regiond^ 
ttfid '^PMtd veify -eaf nest Aeaipeb liikt a tuission vo^ait ht 
^(MmmnndsMxeA m Ib^ disland. But ^tbe fleriod wab not yet 
e«iii^. M^ MW immy iiKffieiMes "wMoh we were dot pr^ 
pwtnA to enobtiiil^r, Mi tokay obslactes which w^ ctitiM 
letircufy miHiddtll. These cirGamsttacea ^iudnced us io kv 
ilMe'^iiir iatentimi for )<he {wewaity and to wak dfeafrivd 
<>f «i ttiore >AiV!0ViiMe (McQUCvft. lii consequdnpe of thase 
t^dotttdotis we tediMed i^gaiii to ^eor schotaer,, which w«« 
Afm ^pi-epttria^ lo mi, *md wbiok lao^ded «ia -in ^safcfly^ 
King»lto»«vii, /ill £t. V»iiiceAt\i^ on TusBdfar^^ %he gth of 

N'early t^ y^rs elapsed frdm the petiod which We^havt 
jam ^ktevAoMd, %«fere ttKltber op^mtuiily oVered ttseH' M> 
%i6 t6 Visit 4his i^knd. A tocMd "varit wais howievesy <iniide 
on the 49th tff Deceiinfoer 1788, by a few Missionaries, 
%hoiii the author aocoittipanied thidier; afcid frcKn ^m 
period w^ may date the 'cotmaeucetnent of our aociet}^ 
lind «h<i estiiblishmeift <tf thsit worfc which we prooeed t^ 

Alt ^His tteif^ #^ ionddd ^at Boi^eiii/, 'and rcftMJted iitimer 
tf kt^fy to Ihe house of our 6}vtaer iaaA friead Mrs. Weble^ 
^hom we fcMnd now, as ih the y^ 1767;, logUyfrfesiJed 
^di "ckir vi^t, aind *perf6eAf ready to 4[^eeeiv6 v». She had 
Ibeeu ficiptkimed wim our 4fiteDUon .pfcn^ioasly to our ^vai^ 
tiy 4i hftd tp^eachi^ from St. Christophbr'sf, Ivho^ad jatel^ 
Mflfde % 4/^ge t6 tiiis ifiAssid. Aad ifn xonbeqvefloe ^f <bb 
^Wtdl^^^e, hi <e<6tojdliCtioii %'ith some otfael* ^fttends^ sbe 
trad M*^ % Iaii^ voorti, <i6ittmodi6us fen* f>rei(ebing, that «^ 
might escape those inconveniences which we had experitoeld 
bn %he fi)^l*^€fl' ckxaiMn. 

O^ oiir ^ai^vtfl, I i^^ tibe eatAidst memeoN; to H/fatt i»po« 
his £xc<€llknfcy, '&6V%»i^or Orde^ to communicate to hiip. 
oar ifttei#Mn of leiftiMierhifig n Miasioiiinry in the i8lsin4» 
%vhoi^ labors woWld be «dfai6fty dilpected towards Ihe Ibstrtfct^ 
iBg'cY^ie^Iavel ki th^ prin'ciffes 10F cflnistiaBitj^-. ki jOihr- 
tieyi^ Ihix^n^ life, I havie fabd-^iMity oppdrtxuihii^ of beiqg 
hitird^ad to in^ </( disljfngiiished ^characters ; biH I hai% 
ifo i^ot}eelion of ittxytme whose jpoKttoite exceeded (bat of 
this ^gentlemao. H^ iMaifeaHfed boAi aftibility and vespefiel 
towards us, aud af^pcMMd friieiidly to ^hose Iniite ¥^ueh ¥K^ 
iDame to iaculoafie. 

VOL. 11. Yy 
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' Sanctioned by his approbation, I preached in the eveniflg 
in the large room which Mrs. Webley and her friends had 
procured, and also on the Sunday following, to congrega- 
tions which gave us reason to hope, that our lafaK>r in 
Dominica would not be altogether in vain. . Continuing on 
the island about four days, Mr. Baxter, who accompanied 
us, had also an opportunity of preaching twice in Roseau, 
while I went into the country to visit a Mr. Cherruriery a 
gentleman who had shewn himself friendly towards that 
cause which we were endeavoring to support. In this part 
of the island, also, I found some who were not averse to 
the gospel; and as we were designing to establish a mission 
-at this time, I endeavored to open some doors through 
^hich ottr Missionary might have access to the slaves. 

On the whole, we found, both in town and country, 
probabilities of success that were sufHcient to justify our 
•endeavors. The word we . had delivered had, to all ap- 
pearance, been attended with a blessing, and we ielt it to 
•be our duty, from a train of circumstances, to make an 
•attempt. Of connexions and extensive promises we had 
not much to boast ; but our views were known, and we had 
a prospect of peace. Among .those who had heard us, it 
was easy to perceive, that many were much affected. Some 
of these had, formerly, been members of our society in 
'Antigua, and were, therefore, not altogether unacquainted 
with our discipline. These, with some others, amounting 
in all to about twenty-four, who appeared to be desirous of 
obtaining salvation, we formed into a little- society. And 
as we were about to retire^^ it was determined by us, that 
Mr. MComockf one of our Missionaries, should take 
them under his inunediate care, . and endeavor to spread 
the truths of the gospel through the different parts of the 
island. 

Having thus adjusted the affairs of our little society, and 
provided for the instrui:tion and care of its members, by the 
appointment of a Missipnary, we once more took our leave, 
and sailed to Antigua. Mr. M^Comock, whom we had 
left in Dominica, immediately began his labor, with a zeal 
which plainly evinced that he had the intejrest of souls at 
heart. Multitudes flocked to hear him, and many received 
the word with joy. His preaching was blessed in a peculiar 
manner, and owned of God in the awakening of many souls* 
He was, indeed, instant in season and out of season, accord* 
kig to the Apostle's Command ; so that, within the spaee of 
H few months, through his instrumenta^tyji not less th«# 
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^fte hundred and fifty wiere led to inquire what they must 
do to be saved. The woric appeared in die highest, state of 
prosperity ; the word of God ran and was glorified ; sa 
that, the most sanguine hopes were entertained of a perma^. 
nent establishment of a cbnrch in this island, against whicb^ 
the gates of hell should not prevail. 

But who can comprehend the economy of Heaven, or 
trace those judgments which we must admit to be unsearch- 
able ? or, those ways which are past finding out ? In th& 
midst of his usefulness, Mr. M^Comock- was called from 
time into et€»mity; and those pious. and seeking souls, who; 
had been benefited by his ministry, were left on a sudden, 
in the wilderness, exposed to dangers, and without any 
earthiyi pastor. His labors were too excessive for the 
strength of his constitution ; he became exhausted with the 
violence of his exercises, and thus fell a martyr to that love, 
whicli he bore to the cause of Jesus Christ, and to the souls 
of his fellow-creatures. 

The intelligence of his death was received with much' 
regret ; and the deplorable situation 6f the island, in conse* 
quence thereof, was fully known ; but it was not in our 
power, at that time, to supply his place. Several years 
elapsed from the period pf his death, before a re-estabiish- 
ment of this mission to6k place; many, notwithstanding, 
retained their steadfastness, and were found as lights in a 
benighted land, after an interval of many years. 

On the 3d of January 1793, on a voyage to St. Vincent's, 
our vessel touched at Dominica. I landed at Roseau, and 
embraced the opportunity of spending about four hours on ' 
shore, in order to inquire whether I could find out any 
of the flock of my dear deceased friend, William M^Cornock, 
On calling upon a man of color, the report of my arrival* 
«oon circulated, and about twenty of the fruits of that holy 
man's labors gathered rOund me. My time was limited, * 
beyond the bounds of which I durst not pass; otherwise, a 
congregration might have been soon collected to hear that 
word delivered, of which they had been so long deprived. 
We; nevertheless, sang aftd united in prayer together, and 
the power and presence of God were assuredly in the midst 
of our little assembly. Indeed the fields were white unto 
harvest, but alas ! alas ! there were none to reap them. 

The island of Dominica, though it had been deserted by 
us for a season through unavoidable necessity, had not been 
forgotten. We had anxiously waited the favorable concur- 
rence of circumstances, but no opportunity presented itself 
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fitt A^ jmwi VJ9^f n^MsPi JAw Ctmk-'i^.lip^Qipted'loi c^llei^ 
iie^ wandenqg flkeep, undt to towens^ ^ew Uiftti grounidW 
•«ei? ^i4i6h Mr. M^omock had' so. 3ii«CQMiv€^y trod49i| 
dboiit ^ix yearo befoiB. 0£ his* suc€«s» a^tfij^g- of coj^sch 
^pMioe can. be said; be laboied mlh^asaidiiity^ and lain)^. ^ 
a certain measure, that £oiuidm|^oo> Oi^wlliidb hinisusoesswi 
bwrQ^sittca ercoti|d:a.8{}i0itual &bfic> 

ift. ]79^ Mr. Cook Msaa succeeded? kff. a^olber MbscHmf 
Mj^ mtko waa^acGompaiiM^ bjfi Mt. Isxler^ On th^ Q»|iiiie« 
of tbeb paoceedingsy and the prospeelSi which ^e^ isli«iA 
lhe» afibvdec^ M«. Bhxiies deli^ara.bisjSfiiitimimta in tJue iMtn 
liMitiiigtlettei^; 

<« liittit«b0, June h >?9& 

" M^coJ^ciaipjl^ aqdil aiTJiv(Q<i fathfe island last Thursday^ 
AJfcj wa^l^d Qtt. Gpvejrnor HamUioj^^ who received us very, 
politely, and said, that he would throw nothing in ouf wa j^ 
apd* e^prics^ed ^ wji^h^ at the sametiine^ that we niig;ht do 
g<?Qd,. Mr^ fVeblmy and our friew.d9.0f color^ received. uA, 
V£jcy l^ipcUju We no4 it. ipapossibW to preach b^ capdte- 
lij^tf, fpr, tjb« white Jiiba^taots 3|re d^tejrmfiped to pers^cut^ 
ua) if we, dp.; so we ^e.ach in djie^ mprning and. at h^oq oa^ 
week days,, w4r9f^ t^ep. and. four on. Siwid^s. We haye very: 
sf^ripus^ anil vf^ltbebaved Qomgreg^s^tions. Of th^ colored^ 
people, my cplj^s^uje has f^^rmed. twent}' into a class ; biit: 
w^ thi^kJ i* Ijest not tp be h^s^y i4 adipjtting perspivs ii^to 
sfwiety^ Oar pypsjjeet^ at pjc^s^Qtv i^ pleasing i bqi ojii, 
afiQojjpt of the viajT overy thip&,i«, extmy^ganUy deaif ." 

On. tliei I Itb of. Oqtol^ci;, hi tJve s^njcj year, wq received, 
alett^.fixwi on^qf tjig proa^erfly^ ^hp speaks as foljow^^ 
ot tl^> a^^t|$ oif religipn, and of, th.e. vi^ws which he tbep. 
foo^edi^ of tb^ prospeiity of the ^york of God in Doiifiiciici^ : 

*'- Hea)jfen, be, pDaiae^. I am, well and hai^py* I wk 
blessed W4th.blessuigs from alt qua^ters^ and am desi|t>ua.ta 
h^ devoted tp Gjod^ aqd tp the "^xk of the ministiy. Mji 
Is^bprs. ipi this isJmi b^ve,. \ hope,, been blessed, m a g^oi. 
npa^iurfi tp. the people. We. bave npw. nearly eighty, ia, 
class, manj of whom, are u^der a^vakepipgs^ We. l^ye 
laltely^ h«id »owe sMcJb' powerful, nveetings, as 1 h^ve raiely 
kpQ>vn.ia,the West hidxes^ The coogregatioo? iqere^se ia. 
nuQ^ber and resf^ectability, and I charitably hp^, in.aU Umt 
isgood We have peajpe and prosjjjerit^f 'm aU ou: borderiiir 


l^aUamg: an tfesar pratpecU of. p^iuy^ mi4' pvQ^iiprky 
lippeared, they were soon fflmA to ,be d«lu^ive.. Tl|# backrr 
tiB^ecl notibn^ dud2[|h«<pK»elHng of th/s gospel to. the sbves 
muldiintrodiice^aBioiig.tbeaiQPtiooftof eqiialityyt b^gan to 
fpieadi aoMHig thut pbalont 'I3)«0.«a«¥9ifewdjtfi0ir je^Oun^ 
mitg^B^ fckthL tQa.cfefBnMned Qupgiiitipii* To preveot 4m 
goflpel &oiife faoog poopiigatedv ibfl^i cmMtrivte^ lo ke^p «iibv» 
Ikm Mfmt whieh. tbaar QWi3bffMMip»d;Q«ll^'kitp exiliil^oe^ 
audi tQiCQBUBimWate lhQ.talfi;tQ. tl|# Pr^idei^ipf th^ jS^^Wet 
Us^ im thail lighti in^wUbb ikej' wiImA hm tp, b^oU ih 
£Ueafr Miafhaiiihona Maaif co^dunted wi)h 4«ph.aecn^y«. that 
the Miaabnaigr duo reaidfeiM^ ini diQ iflaiMsi iv^pr igDar»n{^ oC 
Iheif enatenco^ lili; tbii plot) whicb> bod 'fo^Q) QOOi^ertod wa« 
about: IBL be canied iota iiiuiiadiaitQ> ew^iUitm* < 

libfi iBonth of QdnhfiT^ 1796^ hud Wi% ftiHy expired^ 
Vtsfero. the ^Misaionai^ Toceivod at suouooM fnovi the CoI^Hiel 
Q/t the^ Se. GeQrge'k<regifii«itt| to appefir ill. Aer field 09 tb9 
anviang' Sundayy to learn the uae of Bjmifi* Smpriaed at 
SMchLaA unexpected. calU witfiPUil k^pwing th^ occaaioiv. hft 
iaunediately waifeedcott the GoloneJi stated %P him the- official 
duties which he had to perform on that day, smd bfggedl toi 
bftf xoiued^ that he might attond on, th^ various, branches of 
i^SpBttB wardlipb The ColoneJ. r^^ved^ huii with imiobi 
pDUteneaSy but ohsenred^ that it was not in his. pofweP' t% 
^sempt hinL;--rthat he ^ only apted ip confoipyiity with tbi^ 
dndera he.hjadi raoeimedfrom the President^, ta whpia. h^ r^; 
QOnuneaded him foe the favor he wi^ed to.6n|$]q^ 

Obi^waku^K iipoa the President^ he had the lilortifi^aliQdft) 
t% mpei wiih a vesy difibeot reqef^ipn. He presented hi% 
PfStitkHi in humkle, and appropriate terms, desiring to be^ 
<VBQnipted fcam military service, in- order tba^ he mights, 
attends tfk tboie. miniirteriid dutie»^ for wbUh be caope is^gi* 
the island. The; petition was no screwier read^ than it waib 
tfaatedLwitk confeoapt. The President then told him, t^|> 
he had been informed, that he waa a very susp^o.uj»^. ohar 
radei!^ who dissfiminBtad pernicious dpictrines amongr the 
slavea;; and> thatiasleod of being exempted from, miljtf^y 
duty^ he would. compiel Iwi. to quit the island; apd gave 
hinb an) order accoidingiy. 

With ttrn- imperious, anndale he was obliged to comviyf 
on siaiEer imprisonments He« accordingly took his leave, of 
tk» people, who, in cans«|uence:of his. removal, "w^e o^Cft. 
more left, in the wiManieaa. Re departed towarda the cl9^ 
of th^ year^^ and spent hi&/time in spmfi of ^e other islanda, 
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as an auxiliaiy preacber^ till directioiB fifbm Ei^land pra* 
laded for him a new appointment. 

It \vra» not till towards the end of the year 1798^ thsat 
another Missionary could be seat to the island, with any 
probability of continuing on it. This was at length effected, 
through the interposition of a nobleman in Ewland, -who 
wrote a letter to the Governor on die occasion. Mr. 
Dumbleton, who was app<Hnted to this island, found, on 
bis arrival, that the prejudices of the planters, thoii|^ 
raging with less vehemence, were far from being remov^ 
Many among them, on being made acquamted with his 
intentions, hesitated not to declare, that no Methodist 
preacher should continue as such among them. The Go- 
vernor, at this time, was at a distance from Roseau, and 
the issue appeared extremely doubtful. On his return, 
Mr. Dumbleton waited on him, stated his business, and 
was received with great politeness. His Excellency, on 
hearing his request, observed, that he had received some 
letters ou the business from England ; and, that while he 
conducted himself with propriety, he should experience his 
full protection. 

In consequence of the persecution which we have just 
stated, and the effects which resulted from it, the sopiety,. 
^hich before was in a flourishing condition, experienced a 
considerable reduction. When Mr. Dumbleton arrived, 
not more than twelve members met regularly together, and 
the congregations at first were much diminished. But, as 
soon as the^eople discovered that they were permitted to 
assemble without interruption or molestation, they rapidly 
increased. Many, also, of the former members of society, 
soon returned to their ancient union. In the mornings, 
about sixty or seventy well disposed persons regularly 
attended preaching, and before the end of the year the 
congregation was become truly respectable. At this time, 
the members in society amounted to about thirty. 

By the year 1800, the prospects had so far brightened,, 
that another chapel was thought necessary. A piece of 
land well adapted to this purpose was accordingly procured. 
In the meanwhile, the prejudices of the people had so con- . 
siderably abated, that many, who had before entered their 
protests against the residence of a Methodist Missionary in - 
the colony, were now as ready to contribute towards the 
purchase of the new chapel, as they had been forward iu 
their wishes to have the old one destroyed* 
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ta the year 1803, the society consisted of one hundred 
mnd three members, nine only of whom were whites. In 
ihe lives of many among these, the gospel had evidently 
produced some happy effects, and several during the pre- 
ceding months had departed in the full triumph of faith. 
In the spring of this* year, Mr. Taylor was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Dumbleton ; but, through some of those dis- 
appointments which checquer human life, he did not follOMf 
his appointment. Mr. Boocock, however, came tp supply 
his place ; and reached Dominica in the month of June, 
much debilitated with an unpleasant passage. He preached 
but twice after his arrival. His complaint settled into a 
putrid fever, which, after confining him to his bed for 
aome days, terminated in his death. From the accounts 
which were transmitted to the author, concerning this me- 
lancholy event, it appears, that he bore his afHiction witb 
holy resignation to the will of God ; that in the midst of his 
sufferings, he found the grace of Christ to be sufficient foi* 
bim, and took leave of his friends in a sure and certain hopa 
of a glorious resurrection to eternal life. 

During the short period that the providence of God 
permitted him to remain in this island, he seems to hav* 
been particularly endeared to the people. No assistance 
was wanting which was in their power to procure; and 
when the last gasp proved dl their efforts to be unavailing, 
his funeral was marked with peculiar memorials of their 
affection. The suddenness of hb death left the society and 
congregation in a very distressing state. No preacher was 
on the island to supply his place ; and many months neces- 
sarily elapsed before intelligence could be transmitted to 
England, and another sent to take the charge -upon him. 
This appointment, at length, fell on Mr. Shepley, to 
whose letters we shall have recourse for our next stage of 
information, respecting the state of the work in this place. 

From Mr. Robert Shepley ; dated April £0, 1802. 

" I embrace the present opportunity of informing you 
6f my safe arrival in this island, in company with Mr. 
Baxter. We landed on the 17th of February, and found 
the society scattered all abroad, having had no pastor to 
Jook up to as their centre of union for so long a time. I 
believe the leaders did all in their «power to keep them 
together, but in vain. But, thanks be to God, since my 
arrival the greatest part pf them have returned ; and I have 


idigioB. Indeed, 14n»« joined newmeiiibei^evtsytvtok 
sitfce I eatne. Theise ^^re ^bout fifty dnit met m iciwii 

five blacks md cdored fn^ofle; so thift I mist Ar Loid hmU 
cttrxyttm « gbrioas M^oric in this Utibd. 

'^ i Iwve 4i£d setefral invitations tO'viBitthfe ip0%»le on tim 
Sn^lMi estates ^ luid the negroes on9evciliil«f^£ttttamifB4ia¥e 
d^eady i>ialt tittle wooden fveadiin^-^ouses <«tr kiits) by 
the consent of their nasften, far the fKeopfe to meet in. 
I idtend^ fs soon n possible, to join litem into *<^llislKss ; nod 
I have no doiibt, by the blessing 4ti &<fA, it i ^ksep Iny 
heal&; ithflt nue i^all have mere members m 'die couifiry 
tbao -wie (have in liie town . As our soekty «t ptemn is *very 
soiaUy themembers cannot ^lntN(hf6rfbefs«{>port of m 
ctnise, thoi^h i ibrtieve Aiey lire in^ffih^ to .do afl in iHmt 

EoMter ; bat isudi Is my necessttjr m this limey 4hat i have 
een obliged to dtfaw on you a biU fot- fifty poniids. tgnshct 
I came to DooHnica, I have 1>eea iv^ poorly, lliit I trust 
that God will give sie health for die -lake of 4itt chareh^ 
iad I yet liope ^ see bis kbgdofn eotee Ividi M^ty 
powfer^ >ften dBthiopia ^U sfreCeh foat h« 4ialMb dnio 


Oitn-neKt vcddufit of the woipk <of <]l«d in fliis idlmd is 
from Mr. ^Hfcmtas Kidhardsdn, aftid ds dated S^tominieay 
Febraary ly ims. Hiough ^ f^m» ipem. of this Jetlar 
may be eoinideYed as<e&dMv«<liy^«^Mcabk «e A tf <gtta» yet 
asiit'eeBtiiins the obsepvfi^ion^ of a ifb^M ^pe(5liiM*> ^bo enly 
paid the island a li*aosietft vitky it Mniidt be ^nlieiyefftaMe to 
the reader, «gpecii% »as it ^ceimi^ iteme ^sOnfM^am 
which Me^ii^t te be <6und in <!he ki^t^ rf«dnit is iiS ttk 

^ i xentiimed," 'hb Jobsei^s, -^ ^n^ ^emrioflMf wiA 
my colleague, Mr. Thomson, among the kind friends at 
Livcb-poel, until lAie 1^ of ^o^eiliber ^80^ wtKln we 
bailed for the West Indies, and, after encounterii^ oiany 
diSicuilties, anchored in St. John's -harbor in Antiguaj^ 
January I, 1803. Our ^rival in thisiisknd was veiy |)ro- 
vidential. Mr. Burkenhead, one of our Missionaries. Iiad 
died of the yellow fever but a few weeks before^ and Mrs. 
Baxter, wii'e of Mr. John Baxtec, had been carried off by 
the same complaint. It had been so violent, that seven or 
eiglit Europeans died daily; t)ut it had considerably abated 
previous to dur arrival. What a time fdr men to think on 


<• » '^ 


theif w#f» and a future «tele! Mr. Inohison immedifttel; 
caught the fever^ and was ff^ea ovet by the physicians* 
iMity ^ank God, he was so far recovered a» to be able to 
preach in less tfian a month. 

^' The societT in Antigua consists of about four tfaousgna 
blacks and mulattoes, incliiding a very small number of 
whites. In the congregations in the towns, the propk>rti6iv. 
(rf whites is not more than one to forty ; but in the country 
Mngregations, if is very rare to see a white person. In $1^ 
ilohn's we have a commodious chapel; which is general^ 
Crowded with hearers. In Purham^ distant about eight 
mileS; we h^ve another, which is well attended ; and also 4 
dweliiiig<-house, with other conveniences, for the preacher^ 
At Wilioughby, eight miles from Purham, and fifteen from 
St. Jc^n^s, they are going to build a chapel. Besides these 
))laces of wori^ip, the' preachers ^get hfrge congregations in 
negro-houses, in all parts of the country; but they are 
obliged to bosurd and Io<^e at their own expense. There 
are in the island six or ei^t local preachers, besides several 
colored women who are very useful, and possess considera^ 
ble abilities for prayer and exhortation. The women in St* 
John's hold public meetings every week. I once got inCo 
a corner where they could not see me, and was astonished 
at their eloquence and unction. Their abilities far exceea 
those of most of the women I have heard either speak or 
pray in England ; and what is better still, they are pattern^ 
of genuine piety. The people, in their bands and lovep 
leasts, are very ready to declare what God has done for 
their souls, and that with a simplicity which would astonish 
you. 

'^ On die evening after our arrival, the society renewed 
Aeir covenant with God. The women were nearly att 
dressed in white, and they sung the covenant hymn, '' Come 
** let us use die grace divine," 8cc. remarkably well. Their 
devotion was very animated, and several were so affected 
before the conclusion of the hymn, that they wq>t aloudu 
During the reading of the form of the covenant, die assemr 
My was as solemn as deadi. It would have done you good 
to have seen them. I diink I was never more affected oiii 
auch an occasion. I bless the day that I ever came among 
4hem, and praise the Lord with all my powers, that I was 
not disobemeot to the heavenly vocation. 

*' On the SI St of January, I left the kind people of St 
John's, embarked on boa^d a small schooher, and arrived at 
'fioseau, in Dominica, after a passage of fifty hoars. J saw 
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Si. Bartholomew^, S^. Gktistppher\ Nevk, Maumtsefiid, 
and Guadahupe, in thye wsiy. Mr. and Mrs. Shepley. re- 
ceived me vei^ a;ffectionatelj. The. Captpin did all in his 
power W make me comfortable. SurSy the. goodness of 
God is in,.aU the eardx! : 

*' In th^ town of Roseau we have upwards of one liuii- 
dred in society. The^chapel is rather snaaJl^ but the dwell- 
■ing-house ' is very commod^ous^ . In the country we haia 
more than four hundred in society, and the negroes haV§ 
built little places of worship at their own expense. M 
Prince Ruperfs we have a very fine opening, and are likely 
to have a larger society there tliaii in any other part of the 
island. It is about ten leagues from Roseau by sea; and 
we always choose to go by water, the road being almost 
impassable. We have been invited to preach on many 
estates, and the proprietors have given orders for us to be 
entertained at their own expense. 

*^ The islands, in general, are very mountainous ; and 
none, perhaps, more so than Dominica. To describe the 
hills, and rocks, and precipices, would require an abler 
hand than mine. They really have a terrific appearance. 
This island is only cultivated near the sea. Probably nine 
parts out of ten remain in a state of _rude nature, and are 
chiefly covered with forests, trees, and brush^wood. The 
houses here are chiefly l)uilt of wood; and instead of glass, 
they have lattices, which exclude the sun and admit the air. 
Chimnies they have none, having no occasion for fire. All 
their cookery is performed in out-houses ; and their washing, 
near the wells or streams of water. 

" The slaves are in a better condition than the firee 
colored people, haying a weekly allowance of salt provisions, 
two suits of clothes in the year, and a sufficiency of land to 
plant for their own use. But their morals. are in a deplorable, 
state. The Lord's day is scandalously profaned. On this 
solemn day, the stores are all open as on other days. On 
this day, the negroes bring their provisions to market, and 
afterwards spend their time in music and dancing, till called 
to work next morning. Except on Sundays, the black men 
go half naked; but on the SabbaUi, they dress like die 
Engliish, with the exception of shoes and stockings. The 
black women generally wear a handkerchief round the head, 
instead of a cap ; and a few have hats instead of bonnets* 
Gowns, stays, stockings, and shoes, are not in use ; but they 
look very well in their white muslin jackets and petticoats. 

'' In my excursions through the country, I have found 
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die people ripe' for the gospel, and much readier to receive 
it than me poor in England. Some have told me, that they 
walked thiity miles to get instructed in the christian religion, ' 
and have continued to serve the Lord from the first time 
they heard a sermon. In some places where they have no 
preaching at all, they have erected commodious little houses 
for.jKnyer. Some of them have been severely punished for 
attending these meetings ; but it has had no od\pr effect than ' 
to make them more vigorous in servmg God.' I have really 
heen astonished at the propriety and power with which they 
have spok^ of die Lord's dealings with their souls. Oh ! 
if the young men in England did but know how these poor 
heathen pant after, and diirst for, die gospel of Christ, they 
would not be so reluctant to leave dieir country, to help a 
wretched people who are groaning for redemption. 

^' Were I at home, and in the most affluent circumstances, 
I. would, wkhout hesitation or delay, leave all, and hasten 
to.tibis fommang climate, in obedience to. my heavenly Mas- 
ter's Call. And even now, though I might have a passage 
gratis, and the best circuit in England on my return,' I 
would reject the offer for the sake of preaching to my dark 
and tawny brethren in these islands. My constitution, I. 
thank God, i» well calculated to bear the^ climate ; I never 
enjoyed better health in my period of my life. O that I 
may devote it entirely to the glory of God.'' 

9 

From the same; dated Dominica, April 26, 1803. 

. ^' I now take up my pen to give you, a farther account of 
the work of God in thu island. The. proprietors of estates^^ 
and other gendemen in this colony, have always, till very 
lately,^ been strongly prejudiced against us. Hence, for the 
most trifling reasons they banished one, if not more^ of our 
ministers. Two died soon after their arrival ; and he who 
preceded Mr. Shepley was never further, I believe, than a 
few miles from Roseai^. So that, previously to the arrival 
of my colleague, the gospel had but a slender footing here. 
He found about fifty members regularly joined in society ; 
and since that time, prejudice has been graihially wearing 
off. The Governor, I hope, thinks favorably of the mis- 
sion; and several of the principal families espouse our 
cause. 

" We have now permission to preach on most of the 
estates throughout the island, though the proprietors or 
occupiers of many had never before seen a Missionary; 


nor ba4 Ae poor a^nvet ever befisie hmtd a gospeTacmicnli 
Now, on the Lord's ^ay, they cosie mtoy mim firoM tka. 
couotry to hear, and receive the word wkb tears of joy. 
my dear Sir^ I never coQCeived this wUliogneoB of iieae 
people to receive the gospel^ till I e^me %mw§ then ; but, 
beifi\g persuaded the call was from God^ 1 Wl my native 
cpimtry* But h^ I known then- diMOfition, I should have 
v^ished fof wiQgs^ ijiat I mg]U bavQ lost no time in shewii^ 
tbeoi the Wf y to hf aveiu Blessed be the Lord, he hstb 
abundantly own<^ the labors of his two unworthy servantSi^ 
pur field is so eahirged^ that we have divided thenhind into 
two circuits. Oov chieif plstces of residence are about thirty 
milcts cbstant from each other. We change stations about 
once ^ month, passing and re-passing by sea. l^e number 
in society is now alx)^l seven hundred; and the Lonl is 
adding to them ^rd^ly such as/' I trust, are^ and '^ diall 
*^ be savedt" Hms the word of the Lord has gloriously 
pFOvniled ov^ the powers of darkness, and that m a short 
tinw. 

** As n: spetcimeuy I beg leave to give you a joonud of 
thi^ work for the last ten days. On Scuiday se'nnight, I 
joined to the society ten slaves, who were seeking freedom 
from the slavesy of sin. Tuesday ni^t, just after retirii^, 
I.Mras n^mkened by a negro, who had come many miles to 
tdl me, that God bad pardoued a}l his aus ; that I mights 
/^ rejoice and praise the Lord on his account. On Wednes- 
day, three tree mulatto young women, came, and desired 
admission into the society. On the Saturday, one of them 
returned, and smd, she had found her sins such a burden 
that she could not deep. I pointed her to the Lord Jesus ; 
and while I prayed^ sue prostrated hersdf on the floor, and 
seemed as in the ironies of death ; but the Lord soon spoke 
peace to*- her soul, and she went home rejoicing. In the 
evening, two other mulatto women, earnestly seeking the 
Ijord', came and desired to be received into union with our 
people. On the Sunday, I joined to die society, on trial, 
fifly-eight slaves and one whi^ man. Great numbers wept 
aloud during the morning and evening service ; and few, if 
any, were unaffiscted; presently after the meeting, one of 
the women, who had attended also on the Wednesday, came 
running and rfiouting for joy : '* O brother," said sh«, ** I 
^ am happy,^ I am nappy, 1 am happy. Praise the Lord 
*' on my account. I was never so happy in all my life.** 
Next morning I met the people a little aAer five o'clock, 
that being our nsunlbour ; when she rriated her conversipn - 
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lo Am imiaptog^tiDo, iriio iveiie aU powterfUly affKtedA 
About an hour after this, another free young woman danfev 
Qioiiitikig, abd dMitsd to kmyw iirint she m«t do to be 
gtiffei i In another hour^ the sister of her that had rec«iii«dl 
Pfvine coDiobtioB on Simday caaae in tfaegreatest datresi^ 
and, f aWng upon her knees, begged "we would pray for faer.^ 
Joat after dainer,. a thnd also came, exceedingly distrestsd 
OB aoeount of her ska ; and Ood bad nwrcy on her, as oft 
both the 0dief»; glory be to his name. They all want hoai» 
rejoicing. During the evening-meeting, foar more free 
people received a sense of die pardon oi their sins, and re- 
tnmed to their houses with joy. This mosning, brfore I' 
readMd tfae'place of meetii^, I heard the eries of the peo^ 
pte. One Mhck woman found peace, who had been seeking 
it for some time. One of die snpennteaiA^ slaves went, 
boiae, and related this conversatioa to his people ; and aU^ 
^vrfio w«re in the field b^an to> cvy for mercy. Surefy the 
visible change so speedily wroo^ in the oonatenances ct 
llwse people, is sufficient to convince any iafidel of tfaw 
power and grace of God. 

** By dus short extract from niy joumsl, yon will ser 
faow wopderftdly the Lot A is reviving ms work in this island;, 
and how happy I am that God has counted me wosds^ to 
speak in his name ! Please to remember me to my relations 
and all* my relq^ons ftiends.'' 

^ lliat these letters, which we have just inserted, present 
to die christian world a pleasing prospect of the work of^ 
God in Dominica, it is as needless to assert as it is useless 
to deny. But who can comprehend die mysterious economy' 
of Heaven ? Our next accounts bring widi them a moumftd' 
gloom, and inform us, that the A^ssionary whose letters 
we have just transcribed was called from time into eternity, 
in the midst of that usefulness which so evidently accom- 
panied his labors in diis part of the vineyard of our Lord. 

The shadows which involve die dispensations of Providence 
preclude us from the possibility of measuring infinite wisdom, 
or of adjusting the Divine actions by diose laws which regu- 
late die morals of mankind. They fill the mmd with reflec- 
tions of the most solemn nature, and act as warnings. to teach 
snrvivors to prepare to meet their Ood. They shew us the' 
instability of human life, even when devoted to that cause 
which heaven itself has displayed miracles to promote; and 
awfully tell us, that there is no safe repose beneath die 
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stiQ^ except in. Him wbo cm both protect and Uess us to 
aU eternity. 

They teaok the various memberg of the churdi of Christ, 
Aat no glory is to be attributed to the instruments of their 
conyersioD; whatever success may have attended their labors, 
or how emiaent soev^ they may have been for genuine piety 
and devotedqess to God. They are calculated to wean .the 
affections from all craated good, and to draw the soul to that 
infinite source of perfection and felicity which can neither 
expire nor change. 

And, &ially, we may observe, that as those shadows 
through which we are obliged to pass in the present life are 
sometimes perfectly inipaietrable, we thereby ms^ obtain 
an assurance that there must be another and a better world. 
Here, then, we find room for £uth to exercise all its powers, 
while we follow the conduct of our God to a land imknown. 
In his moral attributes, and in his revealed will, our faith 
finds firm footing. Here patience must have its perfect 
work ; and we are taught, from .the principles of human 
existence, that a perfect knowledge of these incomprehen- 
nbles can only, be obtained in eternity ; and that death is a 
necessary step towards that perfection of knowledge, whidi ' 
we seek in vain on this side of the grave. 

From Mr, Baxter ; dated Aniigua, June!, ]80d. 

^* It is painful to me to be a messenger of grief, lamen- 
tation, and woe ; but I am obliged to perform the disagree-, 
able task. I received a letter from brother Sbepl&fy informing 
me that he was very slowly recovering from a dangerous 
fever, and that brother Richardson was given , over by the 
doctor at Prince Ruperfs Bay, where brother William 
M'ComQck paid the debt of nature., I believe the Lord 
Has made these brethren very useful,, and a good work is 
now goii^g on ; and if we do not strain every nerve in such 
Incase, we cannot be said to love as brethren. I have taken 
a passage for Dominica, ^ and shall carry the money to relieve 
then) ; and, if need be, shall bring or send brother Richard- 
son to Antigua. I bless God he gives me health, and I 
desire to use it to iiis glory. I thank him, also, that the 
work is going on here steadily, and 1 hope is deepened as 
well as extended. Mary Darby, who has been a member 
of society thirty years, is now dying in the full triumph of 
faith, and is rejoicing in God." 


Ori^he eightb of July 1808, vibkh was' onlj one mos^ 
after that on which the preceding letter was ^ntten, Mr; 
Shepley, frotn Dominica, tratismitted ui accondl;, 'whach m 
Boine fneiist»>e( dissipated the apprdiensicmsi'tl^at Mr. Babe*" 
ter's lettat* imd' occasioned. Bat, ufih^rppily, it was* 4 
Wahsient gleam of hope^ which only glittered for a mofnteot 
to Inspire in that darkness which hoversrooHd dlfefto]ilb•' 
'^ I embi-doe^tbe pr^ent opportunity of mkmnijfig jam 
of the recovery of both br6t£er Bicfa^dsdRijanil iBiyself 
from our late indisposition of body. We are still very weak ; 
yet; I t^st/we aere'outdf.allf danger from die fever;" I was 
sick about six weeks, and brcltfierlSichardson about sevem 
But, blesseil be ' the name: of >the Lord, we hanre now 'begun 
<lo labor ag«B-a diltle; and what is best of aU/ 4he Lord is 
with us, both to wound the tmpenkeBt>' and ta heal the 
broken-hearted. 

*^ The last time I was at Prince Rupert's Bay,' I joitied 
upwards of one hundred and lliirtTf people in society^ kk the 
course of ^eight or ten ds^. .So ^Biigfatily is the Lco-d'^ork* 
ing m that part of die island ! Many of these, new miemh&r8f 
we trust, are not only joined in cfaurch*felIowship with oiie 
another, but ai«e joined to th^ Lord in one spirit; They 
can give a very omr account of the 'purdonio^ love c^ God 
shed abroad m jdieir hearts. Many odiers of them ate ^iily 
convinced' of sin, and seekii^ redemption in the: blood of 
Jesus. To hid name be all the glory. 

^* It is not yet quite twelve months since I first went 
amongst them, and there are now about six .hundred, in 
society. What hath the Lprd vrrought among these, poor 
heathens ! Glory be to his name for ever ! I trust that by 
the end of the year, if the Almighty please .' to spare our 
lives, and continue to give his blessing to our labors, we 
shall have Biearly oiie thousand in society. But, as I said 
in my last, we are in very great want of a chapel there 
(Prinde Rupert's Bay); aiul it is not in the powec of iha 
poor negroes :to build one, without considerable help from 
our frierab in Eurppe. I shall be thankful to you for 
directioos in this matter. We do not increase in the town 
^o rapidly as in the country. This is owing chiefly, I think; 
to the 'opposition we have from the white people, who will 
not suffer us to have either public or private meetings by 
caiidle^light. And as the generality of our hearers are 
either slaves, -who are obl^ed tOj attend to the business of 
their owners by day, jor poor people, who have to get their 
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Uving by dieiir hbor^ iJbey eanaol attend so ittii l»]rdft;«I%ht 
m diey could by candle-lkht* 

. ^ In February lOOSH, I fowid but ^iy in society in the 
vMe islanil ; .now we bave nine hundred. Blessed be the 
Lord for the work be bus wrought. The work is bis, and 
to him will we'^asicribe the glory. I hope in my neKt I shall 
be able to tell you of oar success on the windward ^de of 
the island ; as we are about to use every means in our power 
to get permisaon from the owners of estalss on that side, to 
go and iBstruet thdr negro^.'' 

In another letter, wUch in point of date somewhat pi»- 
ccdes the foregoing, Mr. Shepley states the condition of 
the society, and of the work at huge, and also the prospects 
which lay before them, during the illness of himsetf and bis 
fiimily, m the following language ; 

' ^ I sit down to write in a weak state of body. The Lord 
basfaeen trying us in Dominica in the fire of affliction/ Both 
brother Richardson and myself have been ill of a fever at 
the same time. It is now nearly six weeks since I was first 
taken siek ; but, bless^ be<jiod, I am so far recoverefl as to 
liegin to Idbor a little ; but poor brother Richardson is yet 
very iU. Eq^t daya ago the doctors gave up aU hopes of 
his recovery, and said they could do no more for him. But 
since that time, he has altered a good deal for die better, and 
the fever has begun to intermit. It oidy attacks him now 
ibvery other day. He is at present at Prince Riq>ert's Bay ; 
but I mean, as soon as he is fit to be removed, to have bun 
brought tt> Boseau for the benefit of the air. It is mere 
%ealdby here than there. It was at that place I caught my 
sickness, and diere it was that our brother M'G^ock 
died. 

^^ We have joined nearly five hundred in that place, and 
Ae people are. crying out on every hand for mercy. Many 
of them can already rejoice in God their Saviour ; and odiers 
are so earnestly seeking the same salvation, that tb^ will 
not let us rest in our beds at nighty .but they come and beg 
tts to get up, and either help them to praise God, or eiat 
to pray to him for mercy for them . I never before, wherever 
I have been, saw so great a prospect of good. We change 
with each other every fortnight, on account of the place 
being so sickly. It is about thirty miles from Roseau. His 
Excellency Governor Provost has given us a grant of an 
acre of ^ crown land there^ t^ bui|d a <^p<d on ; but we 
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Want money to build with. Surely never was a chapel more 
wanted any where, for there is not a place of worship of 
any kind within twenty miles of it. And the only place 
which we have for the people to meet in^ is a small thatched 
house, which will not contain .a fourth part even of the 
society ; much less is there room for the many others that 
attend. My dear Sir, . I hope you will help us all you can. 
I am-sure, if our iriends in England, who wish well to the 
Redeemer's kingdom among these poor heathen, did but 
know how frequently they stand weeping without in the 
midst of torrents of rain, and crying to God, at the same 
time, for mercy, they would not withhold their help, but 
readily st6p forward to assist in building them a house, in 
which they may worship God. My dear friends, into whose 
kands this letter may come, let me assure you, this is a true 
statement. And let me inquire, whether your bowels of 
compassion do not yearn over these outcasts of men ? and, 
whether you can withhold your help on such an occasion ? 
May the Lord assist you to shew your love to him^ by help- 
ing his poor members." 

We have stated in a former extract, taken from a letter 
transmitted by Mr. Baxter, that as soon as he had learned 
the condition of Mr, Shepl^ and Mr, Richardsony in Do- 
minica, he had drawn for money to relieve them in their 
distresses, and that he had taken a passage in a vessel to 
visit them on the spot. The following letter, written by 
Mr. Baxter, contains his report on the issue of that- voyage, 
both as it applied to himself, and to the state of those Mis- 
sionaries whom he purposely visited. His letter is dated 
July 28, 1803, and was written from Antigua soon after 
his return. 

" Agreeably to what I wrote to you in my laft, I went 
to Dominica, and found brother Richardson recovering 
from his dangerous fever. But they had not a dollar in the 
house, though they had pressing accounts to settle. Brother 
Shepley had been obliged to part with all the money that 
should have paid the quarterage of the preachers, so that 
th6y were in great distress. : I gave them the money I drew 
on you for, and brother Shepley paid nmefy-mne pounds 
and some shillings to settle their accounts. / 

" Thiere is a great work begun at Prince Rupert's. 
Many are converted to God, and numbers in distress 
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seeking pardon. But it is an unhealthy place for Euro^ 
peausr ; and I fear few preachers will be able to stand it. 
? " I continued a week at Dominica; but, finding myself 
linwell', I happily got a passage for Antigua, M'here I arrived 
with die fever. I landed on Wednesday night, and sent for 
the doct6r immediately. No dangerous symptoms then ap-* 
peared; But on Friday I was dangerously ill, and all hope* 
of life was gone. I felt perfectly resigned,, and had a fall 
dSsuranee of my acceptance with my heavenly Father. I 
dioUg^t I should die that^ night, or die next morning, and 
Arat I sliould be buried by my wife on Stmday. I thou^t 
the taking of nfiedicine needless ; and when the nurse came 
to bring the some on Saturday morning, I a^ked. Do you 
not think I shall be detxd by noon? She replied ** Mo." 
I thtn took what she gave me ; and, to the surprise of tho' 

riysician'that was called in, and of aH that attended me, 
began to recover. I bless God, I am nOw as well as^wheti 
I arrived from England. How mysterious are the ways of 
the Eorfl !^' 

< 

From the same ; dated Antigua, October 25, 1803. 

, " I wrote to you about seven weeks ago, that brother 
Shepley had arrived at Antigua very sick. He reached us 
oh Monday, just alive. He was ordered to leave Dominica, 
9s the only means of saving his life. He had been very 
uafeiul in that islatod^ as brother Richardson informed you 
^t large. Oil his arrivkl, we had no other way of providing 
JFor him but by 'drawing on you for fifty pounds, besides 
One hundred and forty-nine poudds four shillii^s and eleven- 
fehce, for which he bad drawn on you before. Since hi^ 
arrival he has had a relapse ; but, by the blessing of God, 
is now in a fair way of doing well. 

*^ I am now sOrry to inform ^ou, that I have received 
letters by the packet, informing me of the death of brother 
Hichardson, who departed this life on Sunday the 9tfa of 
Oc^tober. By letters which he wrote to send to his fath^, 
and a particular frieild, it appear^, that he thought himsdf 
seasoned to Pominica, and rejoiced in the prospect of seeinjg 
his labors crown^ with great success. But on October the 
4«th, he was attacked with a Jevtr, \^hich in five days cut 
him'ofF. He was persuadied, that Pominica wvas die place 
to which God had called him ; and hence he observM, ih a 
letter to bis fj^iend, ^' ./ would not wi^ to Hoe in any placi 
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'' hui f}^ma ;* adding at ^ ii^pie time, " ihgit he i^ 

^^ fke n^r^qes^ ^s}^^ had isver ^ee^ 9f kw^ i^ E^fif^.^/mdJ* 
Tb^'GiQ^^stiouId \»k^ hipo away i)i the mi^st of jl^ .usefulr 
laesiB^ istto.Ms very inysiteriou9." 

T^Qge aw/^l provid^npes pl^^ the Mis^onafy jC^Mrch in 
jDop^ipic^ ii) ,a yqry critical sit^a^qn. T)ie h^^s .of tw9 
^ere pib89lut0ly ^^qessiiry ; but ,$iobies§ apd 4cath :)^ad ^^ 
(Oqoved ba^i qf thofie who had be^ ^tfitipped ^ ]^e .isl^d ^ 
po^ iHire ffelt mvic^ embarFa^sine&t ip getting tb^ plj^ce <|r 
^i^berpdPQp^rly applied. " ^othjQr jP-Mer^q^,^' Mx. !^£||it^ 
Cqatinuesy ^' Living be^ ftply six w^eks ip Antigua, ^t^pughlt 
(4t l^rd to r^mqye ao sqqii. I sim Mpeqiuil to t)ie task. 
Therejfora, .the -msitter b^ing urgaqt, brother ^i^hcirjd Patii- 
§an, another JVJis^iQiiary, f aw it hi^ duty to .^o, itbwgh hip 
<wife was.butju9t brought to b^^Qf another son. ^e, ^er<^ 
fore, goes by himself first; apd if tbe.isliMfid ^em^ to agr^ 
iVHlth him, he wiU fetqh his mk. But jqo qne prfiaiQher.cMi 
^^pply Dominica. Thuee years ago the inl)abitai)t9 W94il^ 
bardly permit a preacher to land in th^t island; $iih1.qow 
there are more places to receive -U^ than we ^can ^pp^'. Jf 
,brptl|€^ Siltepley recovers hm h«altb> he .is wiUing to jsetur^ 

,to Dominica. 

" JBrptber Ricbavdson died ;r€goicing |n the X^qrd. Ilb/e 
Rev. Mr, Audain buried bim» and preached his .funera^l 
sermon ; and it appears by a letter which he wrote to me, 
t(iat his death is much ri^gr^tted by all who knew him>" 

iQn the Qth of December, 1803, Mr. Sb^pley, jvhqm Re 
have just ^een reduqed to the margin .of .the gra>{e, by ^l^t 
^disease which proved fata) to Mr. Richardsc^> and ba4 l>eeri 
removed to the less insalub^ioujs .atrnPti^ere .of Antigua, 
forwarded a letter relative to th? .g^i^eral ^ijsasl^r, fr^ip 
which w€ will take 3ome.extra<;^ <tQ lay be^oi;^ th^ reader* 
At the time that the letter was writtaOy be hvA 90 ^far ^^ 
covered from his severe indisposition, as to be able once 
more to return to Dominica, to persevere in that line of 
arduous duty, which bad already been attended with such 
imminent hazard : and hence the 'letter to which (we alhide 
.js dated from ifo^eau. 

'^ I doubt not, that before this time you have heard of 

niy sickness, and of brother Richardson's death. In April 

iast I was ^zed with an intecmkting iever, and^ce diat 

time I have had it five times over. It had nearly brought 
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me to the grave. The doctors advised me, as the only means 
left of saving mylife^ to quit the island immediately.. In 
consequence of this information, I and my family went 
on board the packet on the 3d of September, and arrived 
at Antigua on the 5th of the same month. But I was so 
weak in body, that, on getting on shore, I could scarcely 
reach brother Baxter's hou^e. I had only been there about 
a month before I was again seized with the fever, and was 
sick about 'five or six w^eks. But, thanks be to God, he 
hath restored me once more to my health. As soon as I 
heard that I was appointed another year for Dominica, I 
embraced the first opportunity of returning to this colony. 

" Brother Richardson died on the Qth-of October, of the 
fever; he was happy in the Lord. The little time he 
labored in the island, which was only a few-mondis,. the 
liord owned his labors much. He was beloved by the 
people, and his death is greatly lamented. We have been 
m the furnace of affliction in this colony ; may God grant 
that we may be purified from the dross of sin ! The Lord 
continues to carry on his work here. I believe we are 
upwards of nine hundred in society: to his name be ascribed 
all the glory. Pray for us, that God may hasten the day, 
when Ethiopia shall more fully stretch out. her hands unto 
God. I remain, dear Sir, your's in the bonds of th« 
gospel." 

... ' ' ' • 

The changes which are inseparable from our itinerant plan, 
and are upon the whole exceedingly useful, brought Mr. 
Dumbleton, in the year 1804, once more ^to the island of 
Dominica. Of the state of religion towards the close of 
that year, he speaks in general terms, without entering into 
a minute discrimination of particular places, or marking 
that skigular success, which we have noted in those letters 
that have been already inserted. But his view of the 
work of God will besl»appear in his own words. 

Dominica, December 10, 1804. 

'^ I arrived here November 15, 1804, and found the 
society attending their meetings tolerably well in Roseau. 
But in the country they are in a scattered state, as sheep 
without a shepherd. Brother Shepley obtained a grant for 
a^ acre of land from the Governor, at Pri^^ce Rupert's 
Bay, twenty-eight miles from town, and. we are buildii^ a 
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chapel on it. God is with us. Some souls have been 
lately brought to feel the saving power of grace." 

By a further account from this island in 1805^ we have 
again been taught, that nothing is safe beneath the throne of 
God. The world in which we live is agitated v^ith natural 
earthquakes and civil convulsions. Subterranean fires and 
imprisoned air unite with avarice and ambition^ and alter- 
nately scorch mankind with flames, and deluge the plains 
with human blood. Towards the establisl^ent of this 
truth, the following letter, written by Mr. ChlgrasSy one of 
our Missionaries in Dominica, will serve to add its mite to 
thy grand mass of evidence which every age of the world 
affords us. It is dated March 1 1^ 1805. 


it 


In February last, (by the permission of God,) our 
enemies made us an unwelcome visit. Early on Friday 
morning there was an alarm 6red. . It was at first reported^ 
that the Demerara fleet was approaching ; but a little time 
convinced us it was a French fleet, consisting of eight sail, 
one of one hundred and twenty guns, four of seventy-four, 
two privateers, and a brig. Instantly the whole town was 
all in confusion, and the inhabitants began to remove their 
most valuable property, and to leave their habitations. For 
a short time the thirty-six pouiiders whizzed abbut our h(sad» 
in a most dreadful manner. 

'* Their ship^ were very well manned, having on board 
upwards pf five thousand musketeers. By their flat-bottomed 
boats, each of whi(^h held eighty men, they soon landed 
eleven or twelve hundred at the fort. Our number there 
was not more than one hundred. Fof as they landed at 
different places, o|ir force was divided ; and it was greatly 
to our disadvantage that we had but few regulars. The 
Governor, General Provost, is truly a man of courage, and 
worthy of high esteem. He is also a friend to the cause of 
God, and represses the spirit of persecution. When 1 pre- 
sented myself before him, he advised me to take care of 
myself, and said he » should be happy to hear of my pros- 
perity. 

^' The tovna now lies in a ruinous state indeed. A third 
part is burnt down ; and the storehouses being consumed, 
both food and raiment are destroyed. The enemy demanded 
a large sum of money, and took with him all the vessels in 
the harbor, excepting two, and these would liot carry «ail. 
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Th^ aUo 9g^^ upon^any ,negroes ; ^i, after piutfdmdg 
the inhabitants^ departed. 

*' I bless Gody that all I lost by them was a little sweat 
j^ mooing tfaffovfth t^ie wood^, imd clupt>il|g fitViieH^ous 
^QUOtfHiui. 3eipg, however, for so^^^ t^iie ]¥vi||bMeii<t f^ 
fkf ai^ ]^ad whatever, I wfus brought very low in^ed. j^i^ 
pot jb^iving l^iushed i;ny work here below, the Jt^or^, ^19 
U^b^rcy to both ^oi^l and ^body^ hath prc^s^r^d mp fyof^^ 
pilamities which many have ^suffered. Befpre ^ yiynsioii^ 
^e h^d a Jburight expectation of muqh good bi^ng dop^ ; buit 
finqe that time, there hus been a declension of ^ yiofk^ 
Ji tiiiist, however, through the exerqise of faith fUid prayer^ 
fh^ ^e people ^ill agfun recover their spiritual cstreogth^" 

The happy effects of faith and prayer, which seem to 
4^e he^n a^^cipated towai ds the c1q3^ -pf jlilie {)rifBceding 
ielter, me i^id to haye been, in a great p^^wsfly ^e^iimi 19 
the autumn qf the s^mie year, <^od ba« i^ws^ Jbiee^Awdr 
JTul of his church and j>eople ; and, in the midk of aqouiMr 
lated disasters, ha^ :either rescu^ them &9m t^Utm^, or 
provided for tkeyc sftfety in the mid|»t of .^piibaiv9#9B€^[Ha. 
This wa3 partiqulaEly th^ case in the ifllfuid of D^Hiiiiiica. 
Paiiknejss, indeed^ coptbued fqr aseai^Qo, but light mdjc^ 
f UQceeded it almost jimmQdiat^y • The tempor^y di^aatera^ 
.;whic)i brought l||K>th terror and devastatioo, j^§f^ >Qf Aoj$ 
continuance, in a religious point qf view ; calcyljited ira^iier 
to disturii) the tn^nquilUtyof the people, than to prevent the 
progress of the cause of God. 

]3ut this truth will b^st appe^ from the foJUoi/^iiig jelter« 
.written by Mr. Dumbieton, Mr. Gilgrafis's jc^Ue9gii^| dail^ 
pominiq^, October 10, 1805, and addrese^ed IP the author : 

*^ Notwithstapdjiig the distress which the Fcencb and the 
|Gre occasioned here, the cause of God p^sp^rs. The 
^ciety and congregation haye increased in Koseau. Maogr 
Jiave been wakened rfmd justified ; and the chapel is become 
fio much too small, that it wUl not cpntain mofid than half of 
the hearers that attJiend on l^unday aftemoon3. We have, 
therefore, begun to enlarge it. 

Prince Rupert'^ Bay is very sickly; whidh is, probably, 
owing to a swamp that extends for many nules. The 
government has sustained so great a los^ in the garrison there, 
that they have agreed tp give a gentleman nineteen thousand 
pounds to drain U near |h^ gai:ri8Qp. He baft been nearly 
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two yeaVs at work upon it, ^vith a Auinb^r of migM»f aniS 
U likely to sacceed. I hope v^hen this i» accompliBhed, lh# 
pltice wiUr be more heahfay. I have be^i five times there^ 
and am persuaded we should have a large societyy if we- 
coulid but keep our health ; but I have caught the fever four 
tifiies out of the five. Brother Gilgrass has not gone thidier 
yet. Every preacher endangers his life every time ht goesu 
Our chapel Aiere, which is fifty feet by tfaorty, is just' 
finished ; and a debt of thirty J^e5 is incurred thereby ^ which' 
would soon hiB paid, if a preacher could but live there. 

'^ I Mess God for his many mercies bestowed- on me, nsf 
family, and his church in this island. Our nleetings^ iw 
general, are very pleasing and profitable/' 

Our next account from Dominica records the death of 
anoAer Missionary; namely, Mr. John HawkshaWyvAkO came 
hither after making an utisnccessful effort to establish th^ 
gospel oa the continental shores ; to which attempt it may 
ilot, peAaps, be impro^r to advert. 

It was not very early m those periods which we have had 
occasioil so frequently to notice (when America and die^ 
West India Islands were peopled by the inhabitants of 
Europe), that the Dutch established themselves at Surinam^ 
on the shok^ of die continent. This vast territory was, 
itodbed, first seized upon by the French, so early as 1640; 
but these adventurers being too impatient to wait upon the 
prc^ess of nature, in ripening the various productions of the 
soil, soon after abandoned it altogether, as a worthless ac- 
quisition. The English, more industrious and persevering 
than their Gallic ne^bours, proceeded, immediately on 
t;heir departure, to cultivate the l£mds which the formei 
occttpantis had so much neglected. 

Their habits of persevering industry were soon crowned 
^ith considerable success; in consequence of which, they 
were unhappily compelled to know, '^ That wealth within 
" was ruin at the door." In 1667, our countrymen were 
attacked by the Dut<^h, who, on their landing, finding the 
colonists scatt;ered over a vast tract of territory, soon brou^t 
them into subjection, and wrenched the whole district from 
dieir hands. Within a few years from this period, th^ 
English inhabitants were collected together, and, to the 
amnber of about twelve hundred, transported to Jamaica* 
Surinam then remained in the possesion of die invaders, and 
was ceded to the R^^pUblic of Holland in a formal manner. 

The extraordioary success whkh attended this settlement 
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induced them to attempt another^ in the year 173f , upon 
the. river Berbice, a stream which falls into the ocean about, 
sixty miles west of Surinam. The vast success which at- 
tended these. enterprizes emboldened new adventurers to 
embark in new undertakings. These, forming themselves 
into an association, directed their industrious attention to- 
wards the banks of the Demerary and Jssequibo, which 
dischai^e their waters within about twenty-five leagues of the 
principal mouth of the river Oronooko, 

The prosperity of these settlements awakened the ambitioD 
of the rival nations, and held out a source of temptation, 
which was to them irresistible, when war justified an attack, 
and probability seemed to favor the attenipt with a promise 
of success. In 1781, both these settlements surrendered to 
the valor of. British arms, as Surinam had surrendered to 
that of Holland in a former period. Inmiediately on their 
conquest, reports were circulated, highly in their favor ; in- 
somuch that they were represented as of equal, if not of 
more importance, than all our other acquisitions in the West 
.Indies. But, probably, these reports were more popular 
than genuine, for certain it is, that they engrossed but a 
small share of the attention of our government ;—«an atten- 
tion by no means equal to that importance which they de- 
rived from public report. Their defenceless state was soon 
known ; and France, actuated by the same principles that 
iSngland had before manifested towards the Dutch, seized 
the most favorable moment to wrench them from our hands. 
Accordingly they were soon afterward retaken by a single 
frigate belonging to that nation, and the hopes of our coun- 
try were once more . blasted respecting these possessions* 
. The numerous . wars which unhappily disgrace Europe, 
and deluge many of her most fertile provinces with human 
blood, are accompanied with changes which are felt in every 

Siarter of the globe. The late war once more brought 
ese distant provinces into our hands. They were surren- 
dered to the British forces on the 21st of April, 1796; 
since which period, they have been treated with that respect 
isvhich their present importance, and the success which they 
promise to their possessors, so justly demand. 
. From the period that Demerara became a colony of the 
British empire, it held out a temptation which invited the 
enterpriziQg from various of the British islands. Many re- 
sorted thither, carrying with them their slaves ; so that the 
colony is so thickly peopled, that it is now computed to 
contain no less than on^ hundred thpusand negroes. Several 
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of these^ prfon todieir (teparture from the islands' in /which; 
they had been accustomed to reside, had attended the preach- 
ing of the gospel, -and had experienced its saving power; 
their removal, therefore, to the settlement of Demerara^ 
was as the removal of them into a land in which there was 
no water^ and in- which their souls could find no spiritual 
food. 

A conviction that many hundreds of these were thus wan^ 
der ing as sheep without a shepherd, while so many thousands, 
who knew not God^ were thus pel-ishing for lack of. know- 
ledge, inclined us to attempt the establishment of a mission 
among them ; and M^. John Hawkshaw was appointed to 
make the first essay. The manner of his proceeding, his 
reception, the faihire of his endeavor, and his consequent 
return to Barbadoes, he has detailed to us in the following 
letter. It is dated, Barbadoes^ October- 18^ 1805 ; and- is 
as follows:* 

" I now take the liberty to acquaint you with the issue of 
my visit to Demerara, On the 23d of September, being 
much better in health, and- my leg (the state of which 1 
mentioned in my last) being nearly healed, I took my de- 
parture on board the mail-boat^ and on the 30th arrived 
safely in Demerara river, near the town of Stabrook. On 
the following day I went on shore, and found several friends ' 
forw^hom I had letters of recommendation ; particularly. 
Mrs. J. Clifton, with whom you had an interview during ' 
her visit to Europe. 

" She treated me with great respect, and was extremely , 
sorry when she found that the Governor would not suffer 
me to stay. Several others for whom I had letters, as soon 
as they knew my errand to Demerara, were exceedingly 
gl^d, and hastened to see me, and to express their joy oa 
my arrival. But, alas ! I am sorry to say, that their joy was 
of short duration. Their highly elated hopes of hearing the 
gospel preached by a Methodist Missionary were suddenly 
cast down. Many of these well-^posed persons had come 
from the West India Islands, and knew something of the 
true way of salvation. They shewed me ihuch kindness, 
and would have befriended me much, had I been suffered 
to remain among them. 

" On the 2d of October, bekig the second day after my 
arrival, I waited on his Excellency, Governor Baujon, who • 
is," I believe, a native of Carassow, or Carasso, to give in 
my name, as a passenger in the mail-boat> conformably to a 
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law of that place. After a short conversation, 'which con- 
sisted chiefly of interrc^tions, I told him that I was a 
Missionary in the Methc^ist connexion, and that my design 
wasi to preach the gospel, and to instruct the negroes in the 
principles of Christianity^ Here he interrupted me, and 
saidy " If that be what you are come to do, you must go 
" back. I cannot let you stay here; and, therefore, you 
*' had best return in the mail-boat.'' 

'^ I then shewed him my crisdentials, lest he should doubt 
my right to preach as a Missionaiy. When he had read the 
oaths of allegiance, he asked me where I was bom. I an- 
swered, that I was bom in England^ about twenty miles 
from the city of York. " But,".«aid he, " you are not 
*^ ordained." To this I replied. May it please your Ex- 
cellency, I am ordained as a Protestant Dissenter. I then 
shewed him my letters of orders, which he read, and then 
returned) ^ying, *' You cannot stay here; you must go 
'^ back in the mail-boat." I then observed to him^ that the 
Methodist Missionaries were tolerated to preach in all tlie 
British West India Colonies^ equally as in England ; and 
that we had very respectable congregations at Antigua, 
Nevis y St. Kitfs, Tortola, 8cc. : to which he answered, 
'V Yes ; but it cannot be so here.'' Thinking that he would 
deliberate a little on the business, I said, ** May it please 
*' your Excellency 9 may I call upon you anodier time." 
To this he answered, *' No ; there will be no occasion, as 
^'you cannot stay; I suppose you will go back in the 
^' mail-boat." I then took my leave of him, and came 
away, with a mind not a little grieved at his conduct. His 
treatment towards me occasioned many tears ; but I hope 
that the Lord will soon open a way for the gospel in that 
country, where diere are so many who would be glad to 
hear it. 

'' The mail-boaty after the above altercation, was detained 
three days ; during which time^ I freauently prayed and ex- 
horted amoi^ the friends with whom I resided. On the 8tli 
of October^ I sailed from Demerara; and on the 12tb, 
arrived at Barbadoes, among my old friends, who received 
me with their usual kindness.'^ 

On the arrival of Mr. Hawkshaw at Barbadoes, he found 
himself destitute of employment ; because, as he had been 
appointed for Demerara^ the islands had been supplied with 
other Missionaries, who, were now in. their respective stations* 
The failure, therefore, of his intended mission, obliged him 
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to weigh maturely which of the islands stood most in need 
of his auxiliary aid. That on which he fixed was Dominica ; 
and to this he repaired by the first o|^K>rtunity, to assist Mr. 
Dumbleton, who had been stationed m this place. 

He arrived at Roseau on the 8th of December, 1805, 
where he stayed five days, and preached twice. He then 
went to Prince Rupert* s Bay, the place which has myste- 
riously furnished so many of our Missionaries with employ- 
ment and a grave. 

In this part of the island, the power of Almighty grace 
had attended the preaching of the word in a most remarkable 
manner ; though, prior to the establishment of the Methodist 
missions, no public worship was known. The Missionaries, 
therefore, with the assistance of their friends, had erected a 
convenient chapel, and prosperity waited upon every exertion 
that they made. In the midst of this success, a violent hur- 
ricane attacked their chapel, razed it to the ground, and laid 
a temporary embargo on the progress of dieir labors, and 
on their hopes. Unhappily, the members of society, being 
chiefly slaves, M'ere too poor to rebuild it. In consequence 
of this disaster, for a considerable time they were totally 
destitute of a place in which to worship God. The society, 
therefore, suffered considerably from this calamity, and 
many months elapsed before they were able to repair their 
loss. Previously, however, to the arrival of Mr. Hawk-r 
i^haw, notwithstanding the general poverty which prevailed, 
and the excessively high price of materials, they had contrived, 
through the further generosity of their friends, to rebuild the 
chapel ; or rather, to erect another, better adapted to the 
congregation that attended, because it was calculated to 
accommodate a greater number of persons. It was suffi- 
ciently large to contain a congregation of about a thousand 
people ; and, at the time Mr. Hawkshaw visited this in- 
salubrious spot, the society consisted of nearly six hundred. 
Aftier preaching in this place, M'itl^ great success and much 
personal satisfaction, about a month, he was seized in a very, 
severe manner, with the same fatal fever which had already 
taken off Mr. M'Comock and Mr. Richardson, and from 
which Mr. Shepley and Mr. Dumbleton had widi so much 
difficulty escaped. 

At this time Mr. Dumbleton was at Roseau, a distance 
of about thirty miles from Prince Rupert's ; but Mr. Hawk- 
shaw manifesting a sincere desire to see him, a boat was 
sent off to fetch him^ and bring him to Prince Rupert's. 
This boat reached Roseau in the night, at a time when the 
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- itih&bitaflts • #6re- tibder gveat alarm^ in consequeiice of tke 
af^pearance <if a 'ileet^ supposed to be French, which then 

• hovered <iS that part of the island. This necessarily occa- 
sioned some delay. The cbast, however, being clear in the 
morning, Mr. Dufitibletoa 'set off, and arrived at Prince 

"Htipert's about five o'okick 'in the afternoon of the same 

On reaching the lodgings of Mr. Hawkshaw, he found 
him very low, he having for eight days been aiBicted with a 
constant thirst and vomiting. This had occasioned a con- 
siderable soreness in his breast, and rendered it both difficult 
and painful for him to speak. A blister had already been 
•applied, but the effects which .were expected from it had 
hitherto failed ; 90 that, from the train of usual remedies he 
jiad been able to find no relief. 

The sight of his friend, Mr. Dumbleton, afforded him a 
momentary exhilaration of spirits ; but the disease had seized 
upon his vitals, and life was almost reduced to its lowest 
ebb. With a prospect of death before him, he expressed a 
strong confidence in his God and Saviour, and a lively hope 
of eternal life. 
. Being desirous to be removed, if possible, to Roseau^ 
and the doctor who had attended him being of opinion that 
it might be done without imminent danger, a boat was pro- 
cured, in which was spread a mattrass, beneath an awmng, 
which defended him from the sun. In this boat he was 
placed with his friend, and they proceeded on dieir coasting 
voyage. When they had rowed about six miles, he said that 
he felt himself better. But after they had been in the 
boat about two hours and a half, and had reached that 
time on vv'hich he had felt himself worse cm the two preced* 
ing days, they perceived him to grow much weaker, and, 
therefore, took him on shore, wad put him immediately 
to bed. 

From this time he spoke but little, and soon discovered 
symptoms of being in a dying state. They, therefore, joined 
in prayer with him, and committed his soul into the hands 
<if his dear Redeemer. He caught hold of Mr. Dumbleton's 
hand, and endeavored to speak, but his words could find no 
utterance. Soon after this he fell asleep, without a groan or 
i^truggle. His body was then carried to Roseau, and in- 
terred the next evening in some ground belonging to the 
chapel. A large congregation attended on the mournful 
occasion; which Mr. Dumbleton endeavored to improve, by 
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delivering a 4iscourse on Pfaol. i. £1. For me^ to Uve.u 
Christ, and to die is gain. 

Thus strange and incomprehensible afe the mysterious 
ways of heaven! They baffle ali our csdoulations, and even 
bid <lefiiince to conjecture. 'To.^give them a volution nivhich 
can be reconciled with the morid.iittribute» of God^ widbout 

' having recourse to another tife^ is absolutely impossible. 
Andy perhaps, these gloomy dispensations of divine Provi- 
^lence, through which infidelity doubts the superanteodance 
of a moral G^v^rnor of the universe, aiibrd us some df the 
strongest and most unanswerable ai^uments in behalf of a 
future state. 

Called as we are Co follow the great Head of the church, 

not merely into an unknown land^ but into a fiiture world, 
nothing but revelation can supply our faith with wings, and 
lift us above ^tkose shadows, which, in themselves, rather 
quench ardor than add enepgy to human hope. In cases like 
these, what can the frigid, disquisitions of philosophy accom- 
plish f They can freeze what nothing but revelation cdn 
thaw ; and, perhaps, all that the light of philosophy can do 
for us is to conduct us to Ae utmost verge of the horieon 

of human knowledge, and then doom us to repose in silence, 

•under those clouds which never can be. pierced. But reve- 
lation, in an instant, dispek the shadows, and gives vigor la 
that faith, 

** Whole eagle eyes can pierce beyond the veil 
^< That wri^pg ia darknew ail beyond tbe grave/' 

Of Mr. Hawkshaw's character, both as a minister and % 
christian, some account has been published in the minutes 
of the Methodist Conference, for the year 1806. And it is 
but a tribute df respect to his memory, which both justice 
and friendship demand} to notice, in this place, at least those 
features in his character which are of personal and oiBcial 
application. 

Prior to his embarkation for the West Indies, he travelled 
in England two years, with an unblemished character ; after 
D^hich he repaired to those islands of the sea, in which he 
laboured, in which he was useful, and in which he, finally^ 
found a grave. 

Of his visit to Demerara, his return to Barbadoes, and 
removal to Dominica, we have already spoken, and, there- 
fore, to these particulars we need not again advert. In bis' 
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dyii^ hours, his expressions werey '^ my confidaac^ in QoA 
•* is firm ; I know that I am bom to greater joys -" wad, 
with this conviction, in the full triumph of faith, he passed 
into eternity, and into the joy of his Lord» 

His abilities were eminently adapted for that station which 
the providence ofOod had aJlotted him to fill; and these 
were strengthened with a d^ree of zeal and fortitude, which 
rendered his perseverance both ardent and ccmspicuous. 
Taken m the aggregate, his christian graces formed a con- 
stellation, which shone with peculiar lustre in his laborious 
exertions for the promotion of the cause of religion, and 
the conversion of the heathen. By his death, the long- 
neglected Africans have lost a faithful minister, his brethren 
an active and able coadjutor, and the Metho^t societies in 
the West Indies a bummg and shining light. 

But, notwithstanding the various impediments and disasters 
to which the church of Christ has been exposed, religion still 
continues to flourish in Dominica. Of &e whites, indeed^ 
but few have accepted of the offered mercy ; but the colored 
people and blacks have attended to the things which have 
been spoken ; and multitudes of these, we have every reason 
to believe, have been made wise unto salvation. In the 
progress of a few years, since the gospel has taken a spread 
through the island, many pious souls have gone into the 
world of spirits in die full triumph of faith ; while they have 
invariably left behind them a greater number of living wit* 
nesses, who have been able to testify, that Jesus hath power 
on earth to forgive sins. Even those vacancies which have 
been so awfully made in his church, by the death of his 
ministerial servants, he has, in general, filled up with others ; 
insomuch, that his great des^ has still been carried od. 
Persecution and temptation have been alike unavailable, in 
attempting to frustrate the work at large. Hitherto, amid 
storms and sunshi|ie, his cause has continued to prosper ; the 
deficiencies of one period have been more than compensated 
by the extraordinary out-pouring of the Holy Spirit in an- 
other ; so that, on the whole, a gradual increase of the work 
has taken place. 

Surely, we cannot better express our gratitude towards 
the Author of all our mercies, than by acting in conformity 
to his will; by persevering in that path of duty which he 
hath prescribed; and by endeavoring to spread his glory 
while we promote his cause. Neverdieless, all we can de 
will make infinitely inadequate returns for those signal 
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blessings with which he hath favored us. These, however, 
are the only returns which we can make in time, and we 
must wait the arrival of eternity to express the rest. The 
more complete renewal of our natures will, without doubt, 
prepare and qualify us for the duties and privileges of that 
immortal inheritance; — an inheritance in which privilege 
and duty will be so far the same, that gratitude and ho- 
mage will constitute the chief ingredients in the felicity of 
heaven. 
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CHAP. XXX, 


HISTORY OF GUADALOUPE, 


Uame given hy Columbusj by whom it was discovered.-^ 
SituatioUy Extent ^ Topography, and Productions. — First 
settled by the French in 1635. — Calamities experienced 
by them — Th&f commence hostilities with the Natives. ^-^ 
deduced to the last Extremities. — Happily relieved.--^ 
The Island begins to proq^er, and is infested by Pirates. 
— Internal Dissensions retard its Prosperity. — Invaded 
by the Engiish; suffers considerably, out compels them 
to retire. — In a State of high Prosperity in 1755. — Cap^ 
tared by our Troops in 1759. — Survey of its diminutive 
Dq>enaencies.'^ Returns again to France.'^Population 
in 1767. — Captured again by the English in 1794; and 
recaptured by the French. — Particulars of this recapture. 
^^Dreadful Sickness prevailing amons the British 
Troops.'^Capitulation. — Proscription of the Royalists. 
— Unparalleled Cruelty of Fictor Hugues towards them, 
and also towards some ilnglish Prisoners ; and his con- 
temptible Brutality toward the dead Body of General 
Dundas.-^ Final Capture by our Troops.-^ Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion established in the Island, — Reflections on 
the Origin and Nature of Superstition ; en the State of 
Morals in Guqdaloupe; ana on the universal Spread of 
the Gospel. 

VXUADALOUPE was so named by Columbus^ accord- 
ing to his usual custom^ from the resemblance of its 
mountains to those of a town and district in the province of 
Estramadura, in Old Spain. It is situated in l& 3C/ north 
latitude^ and 6£° of longitude west from London ; between 
Antigua and Dominica^ and about 50 leagues north of 
M artinico. Its utmost extent is computed to be forty-five 
English miles ; its breadth thirty-eight, audits circumference 
two hundred and fifty. It is divided into two parts by a 
small arm of the sea, or rather by a narrow channel, through 
M'hich no ships can venture, though it is six miles in lengtk. 
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tt is Qnlj navigsible for boats and vessels not exeeedii^ fifty 
tons* It is cafied by the inhabitants la Riviere Soli, or Salt 
River. By this strait, however, the sea on the north-west 
coast of the island communicates with that on the south-east. 
The north-west part is divided into Basseterre and Cabesterrem 
The sou^-easty by way of pre-eminence, is called Grande^ 
terre. It does not, however, contain more land than the 
former ; neither is the soil so fertile, nor the atmosphere so 
healthy. The soil, in ^neral, is ^equally prolific with that 
of Martinico, producing sugar, cotton^ coffee, indigo, ^in^ 
ger, and a considerable number of hides of animals ; formmg^ 
altogether, an a^ost incredible exportation to Europe. 
From this concise topographical description, we shall now 
proceed to a more ample narrative of its civil history, from 
Its first settlement. 

This island, neglected by the Spanish navigators after its 
first discovery, remained from that time in the possesion of 
its native Indians, for nearly one hundred and fifty years ; no 
European? leaving attempted to settle upon it. At length, 
between five and six hundred French, under the protection 
and guidance of two gentlemen, named Loline and Duples-^ 
sis, embarked at Dieppe in Normandy, in a merchant-ship, 
and arrived safely at Guadaloupe on the S8th of June, 1635. 
They had been very deficient m the {nreparations for such an 
expedition. ^Fheir provisions were so ill chosen, that part 
of them was spoiled in the course of the voyage ; and they 
had shipped so small a quantity, that they were all exhausted 
in the space of two months after they had landed; They 
could not procure any supplies from France ; and the inha^ 
bitants of St. Christopher s, to whom they sent for relief, 
either from scarcity or desi^, refused to succour them* 
Thus no resource was left for these emigrants from their 
mother-country ; and they had nothing to hope for, but what 
they could obtain from die savages of the island. But the 
^perfluities of a people who cultivated but little, and had 
never laid up any stores, could not be considerable. The 
.aew comers, under diese distressful circumstimces, not 
content with the supplies of provisions which the Indiana 
ibrought to them voluntarily, at length came to a resolution^ 
probably dictated by extreme necessity, to m^e use of. 
compulsive means ; and hostilities commenced in the month 
<>f JuHiary, 1636. 

The poor Charaibees, not being in a condition openly to 
resist an enemy who had the superior advantage of fire-arms^ 
^destroyed their own provisions and plantations, and retired, 
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i^me of them' to diat part which sihce had been calle(V 
Grande-terre, and others to the neighbouring islandsr. The 
inost desperate aiid'resolute> however, returned to the parts 
inhabited by their invaders, and concealed themselves in the^ 
mountains and woods, where they watched their opportu- 
nities. In the day-time they sallied out, and shot with 
tK>isoned arrows, or knocked down with their clubs, all the 
r i*enchmen wh6m they found dispersed and separated from 
the nmin body of their countrymen, for the necessary pursuits 
of hunting atid fishing. In^ the night they bilmt the houses; 
end destroyed the produce of the husbandry on which their 
invaders depended for subsistence. 

A dreadful famine was the consequence of this cruel re- 
taliation. The hew colonists were obliged to graze in the 
fields, to eat their own excrements, and to dig u^ dead 
1>e<fies for unnatural food. Many of these Frenchnien hac^ 
Ibeen slaves at Algiers, who now cursed those whom they 
had formerly blessed for redeeming them from captivity ; and 
cdl of them were weary of existence. Their calamitous, 
situation was at last communicated to the Governor of Mar- 
tinico, who sent a military officer, of the name of Aubert^ 
><vith a detachment of regulars, and a supply of provisions 
^nd other necessaries to the unhappy sufferers. The Cha- 
yaibees now submitted to this additional force brought againsi 
them ; and Aubert had the satisfaction to effect, not only flt 
peace with the savages in 1640, but an alliance which 
irendered it permanent, and became the basis of the French 
Establishment, and of die future prosperity of the colony, 
^rom this period it was put under the protection -of the 
motber<;ountry, and new adventurers firom different parts of 
France gradually increased its population; 

In the mean time, the remembrance of past suffeirings^ 
proved a powerful incitement to the survivors of die first 
'party, to cultivate, with unremitted attention, all articles of 
«immediate necessity. These men were but few in number; 
/however, they were soon joined by some discontented colo« 
«ists from St. Christopher's. To these were soon added^ 
some sailors, tired of a sea-faring life, and sonie masters oJF 
trading vessels^ who had saved sufficient sums of money to 
enable them to retire, and improve their fortunes, by pur- 
chasing and cultivating lands. But still the prosperity ot 
/jruadaJoupe was impeded by fresh obstacles arising from itt 
situation. Destitute of a sufficient military force for the 
defence of the island, and without fortifications, biuids of 
'ferocious pirate6| from th^ neighbouring seas and blands, 
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^Gmmitted sundry dejHredatioiis on the inhabkants, attacking 
them by surprise^, and carrying o£F their cattle, their slaves, 
and sometimes their standing crops. Intestine quarrels, 
proceeding from jealousy of authority, and rivalry in traffic, 
often disturbed the tranquillity of the planters, A cousiderr 
able number of adventurers, likewise, who went over to the 
Windward Islsmds, abandoning lands which were better suited 
to simple agriculture, than to die growth of the prime articles^ 
of foreign commerce, removed with their property to Mar* 
^tinico, on account of its convenient harbors. The protectipa 
^iven to all commercial enterprises, legal and illegal, but 
more especially to the daring pirates in the Charaibean seas, 
brought to that island, and to Jamaica, all the crafty agentf 
•apd traders, who expected, and who were enabled by their 
monied property, to purch^e at a low rate the spoils of thesi; 
universal plunderers at sea, and on the coasts. Many of 
these rich traders settled at Martinico as planters. The 
result was, a rapid increase of its population, and the intro- 
-ductiou of the civil and military government of France intp 
the Leeward Islands. From tlus period, the French ministry 
at home suffered Martinico to monopolize all their care and 
encouragement, to. the neglect of the other colonies, not so 
immediately under their observation and control. 
' To this partial preference given by the celebrated G>Ibert, 
Prime Minister to Louis XIV. must he attributed t|ie tardy 
progress of Guadalpupe towards that flourishing state whicn 
It afterwards attained, from a variety of concurrent causes^ 
and, among the rest, a more enlightened policy, and an im- 
proved knowledge of the commercial interest of the mother^- 
<:ountry. The comparison made by the Abb6 Raynal between 
the state of the populaticm of the island in the years 1700, 
and 1755, exhibits an example of what may be effected in 
a colony in the course of little more than half a century, by 
a well-informed, active, and impartial administration at 
home. At the former era, the whole population consisted 
of no more than 3825. white people; 325 savages, free 
negroes, or mulattpes; and 6725 slaves, many of whom 
were Charaibees. Her cultures were reduced to 60 small 
plantations of sugar, 66 of indigo, a small quantity of cocoa, 
and not a great deal of cotton. The cattle amounted to 
1620 horses and mules, and 3699 head of homed beasts. 
This was the fruit of sixty years labor, computing from tb^ 
date of the alliance formed by the first French settlers with 
Xhe natives, as before related, in 1640. It n^ust, howevefj 
be remembered, that in the year 1 703, the island suffered 
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coiiffldevably by llie invasicm of an English armament, con* 
mting of a fleet of nine first and seeond^rate ships of war, 
and forty-five sail of smaller vessels, \f itfa transports convey- 
]f>g six diousand choice soldiers. These troops made a 
descent, and carried on the siege of Basseterre and Grand- 
terre during fifty-six days ; in \rhich time, &ey burnt several 
churches, together with tobacco, indigo, and cotton milb, 
Imd destroyed the growing crops. But after the loss of 
upwards (k two thousand men, they were oUiged to raised 
the siege. Voyages de Labat, torn. FL 

But the subsequent advances to prosperity were as rapid 
as die preceding had been slow. At the close of the year 
1755, the colony was peopled by 9>643 whites, and 41,140 
slaves, including men, women, and chitdiren. Her saleable 
commodities were the produce of S34 sugar plantations ; 
15 plots of indigo; 46,840 stems of cocoa; 11,700 of to- 
bacco; 2,257,725 of cofiee; and 12,748,447 of cotton. 
For provisions, she had 29 squares of rice and maize ; and 
1,219 of potatoes, or yams; 21,028,520 banana trees; and 
32,577,950 trenches of cassava. The cattle coiisisted of, 
4,924 horses; 2,924 mules; 125 asses; 13,716 head of 
homed cattle ; 1 1,162 sheep, or goats ; and 2,444 hogs. 
Such wa^ likewise the state of Guadaloupe, with some ad* 
ditional improvements, when it was conquer^ by our troops 
in the memorable year 1759. Then the fleets and armies 
of Britain, under the able administration of the first WiUiam 
Pitt, were victorious in all quarters of the globe. 

The government of France felt severely the loss of one 
of its richest colonies in die West Indies. But the French 
subjects, inhabitants of the island, would have suffered miich 
more by the retreat of the British forces^ after a siege of 
three months (during which, dieir plantations were de- 
stroyed, and the buildings and machines for manufacturing 
their sugar, indigo, and rum, burnt down), than they did 
by the honorable capitulation which they obtained. By the 
mild treatment they experienced from their conquerors, they 
were enabled to set about repairing their losses, and were 
plentifully supplied with provisions, which must, otherwise, 
have failed them before the ensuing harvest ; for the island 
surrendered in the month of April. 

They likewise derived a considerable advantage, tending 
to the speedy restoration of the prosperity of the bland, 
from another source. Whilst it remained in the possession 
of the crown of Great Britain, a new commercial intercourse 
vas opened with the British settlements in the West Indies. 
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The conquerecl island was, through diis cfaannely iodepen* 
dently of the merchant-ships fitted out from the great 
trading sea^port towns of England, so abundantly supplied 
with every species of English manufacturas, that die market 
was soon overstocked, and the price of European common 
dities was considerably reduced. At the same dme, a pros^ 
pect of peace, and of the consequent restoration of the 
island to France, encoun^ed the French planters to lay in 
large stores, purchased at very low prices, and on very long 
credit. This stock served, after the restitution by the peace 
of 1763, to accelerate k still more flpurishing state tham 
that of any preceding period. The English mercantile 
speculators had likewise purchased and imported into th^ 
island, during the four years and three months that it 
remained in our possession, 18,721 negro slaves from Africa, 
to expedite the growth of its staple commodities, and to 
increase the value of the plantations. In a proportional 
degree, they had likewise improved the plantations in the 
small islands dependent on Guadaloupe, and comprised 
both in its surrender and restoration. 

Deseada, which seems to have been detached from 
Guadaloupe by the sea, as it is only separated from it by a 
narrow canal, is one of those dependencies. It is little 
more than a barren rock, at the foot of which is a poor soil, 
of no great depth, fit only for the growth of cotton of an 
inferior quality. Neither the time when, nor the persons 
by whom this spot was first inhabited, is ascertained; but 
it is generally believed to be of modem date. 

Les Saintes are three small islands, about three leagues 
distant from Guadaloupe^ but always subject to its jurisdic- 
tion : they form together a triangle, and have a safe harbor 
for ships of considerable burden. Hiirty hardy Frenchmen 
first undertook to make a settlement on these islands in the 
Vear 1648,; but they were obliged to abandon the undertak- 
ing, on account of an excessive drought, which dried up their 
only spring, before they had time to construct reservoirs. 
A second attempt was made in 1652, which was more 
successful; when some plantations were established, that 
now produce fifty thousand pounds weight of coffee, ninety 
thousand of cotton, a moderate quantity of tobacco^ and 
abundance of vegetables for food, particularly manioc, pota- 
toes, and peas. There is likewise a variety of tame and 
wild fowl on these islands ; and the inhabitants take care to 
breed a great number of hogs. Parrots, turtle-doves, and 
most of the tropicd birds, are here met with; and the. 
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fisheries on the coast affiord excellent fish. The atmosphft^ 
is pure, and constantly refreshed with sea breezes ; so that 
the heat is never so oppressive . as in Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tioico. Upon the whole, these little islands offer an agreer 
able residence to persons who wish to retire from the bustlfs 
of large plantations ; and they are not of sufficient consequence 
io be molested by foreign enemies. While they were under 
Ifae government of France, they were placed under ther 
direction of a Captain of die militia, deputed by the Cover- 
nor of Guadaloupe ; and th^y follow the fate of that island, 
without resistance, in the events of war. 

No other religion but the Roman Catholic wa3 allowed 
by the French. There were tbcee monasteries supported 
by charitable contributions before the French Revolution. 
These islands are situated in 15° 57' north latitude, and 
61 "^ 5^ west longitude from London. . 

The. flourishing state of Guadaloupe in 1767, when a new 
survey was taken of it, clearly demonstrated t)iat the plantefn 
^were more than indemnified for their losises during the war ; 
for the population .had then increased to 85,376 persons^ 
comprehending men, women, and children, freemen and 
slaves, whites and blacks. And in 1779 they had augmented 
to 86,709 souls, of whom 1,382 persons only wei^e whites. 
In the next wary Great Britain was too deeply engaged in 
ihe unhappy contest with her North American eolonies, to 
think of conquest in the West Indies. The French, therefcnre, 
remained in quiet possession of this island, where their foreign 
commerce increased annually; and it is remarkable, that 
their crops, on an average, were more abundant here than 
those of Martinico. '^The causes of this superiority, says the 
Abbe Raynal, are obvious. . Guadaloupe employs a greater 
number of slaves upon its plantations than Martinico, which, 
being both a planting and a trading island, employs more d 
its negroes in the towns, and among . the shipping. There 
were fewer children ip Guadaloupe, because the fresh negroes, 
•brought to newly-erected works, were almost all adults, or 
at least able to work ; and the African women seldom breed 
till the second year after their arrival in America. 

Before the peace of 1763, the French had made Guadar 
loupe, and all the Windward Islands, subordinate to the 
government of Martinico; but hs^ving observed that the 
prosperity of the English colonies depended, in a great 
degree, upon their separate administrations, a Governor and 
an Intendant were appointed to preside over Guadaloupe as 
an independent colony. These new administrations^ instead 
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of letting the commodilies of tlius idand suffer a cireaitM^ 
trafasportation to Europe, by way of Martinico, to die 
detriment of the planters, who were obliged to pay hig^ 
tommission-money to the exporters from Martinico, stricdy 
})rohibited all commercial • intercourse between the ^twa 
islands ; the inhabitants of which became, by this new regu* 
lation, almost as great strangers to each other, as if the two 
icolonies had belonged to rival powers. ^ 

France, however, was never able smiiidently to protect 
her West India possessions, for want of a naval force equal 
to that of Greslt Britain; neither were die fortifications of 
Ouadaloupe, at any period, capable of long resistance against 
a powerful attack ; though they have been considerably im- 
proved within the last thirty year^. It was not, dierefore^ 
.to be expected, that after the Revolution, when the majority 
of the inhabitants detested die authors of it, they should 
Sacrifice their lives aiid property in the support of a revolu« 
tionary government, die duration of which was highly im- 
probable in the early i^tages of the last war. Accordingly, 
the surrender of this island, after a short resistance, followed 
closely upon the conquest of Martinico, by Earl St. Vincent 
and Sir Charles Grey^ in the month of March, 1794; but, 
nnfortunately, it did not long remain in the possession of 
•the gallant British forces which had obliged the Frenck 
Governor to surrender it. A diminution of the original 
force destined for the expedition against Martinico, by 
detachments stationed to garrison the islands already cour 
quered by their valor, left Guadaloupe, which was the last 
acquisition, too weakly guarded, and the wai^ of reinforce^ 
ments from England, furnished an opportunity for the French 
to recover the island. This they attempted with an artnament 
-sent from Rochefort for this purpose, having on board 
fifteen hundred regular troops, that Were commanded by 
Victor Hiigues. In addition to this unforeseen' event, the 
yellow-fever had carried off a great number of the British 
soldiers, and with them their commanding officer, M^or- 
General Dundas, the Governor of Guadaloupe. llius 
circumstanced, the inhabitants applied for succour to the 
neighbouring British setdements ; and Sir Charles Grey 
^arrived at Guadaloupe on the 7di of June. But this wag 
loo late ; the enemy having secured their shipping in the ^ 
harbor, and landed their troops, who had taken Fart Fleur 
d^Epee, and the town of Point it Petrei The French 
Royalists, on this occasion, being intimidated, and thinking 
ihey should not escape being put to death, if the Republican 
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fiwc^s e^HUquered the Briudiy and, they were found in anas, 
h9Bely surrendered the posts they were entrusted to defend, 
mid deserted to the enesay/ift the town. 

But, notwithstanding this partial defection, by means of 
small reinforcements firom St. Christopher's, the British 
army maintained their ground, at an encampment which they 
had formed on the height of Berville ; in which situation they 
anxiously waited the a^ival of powerful reinforcements from 
Bngland. The camp was fixed in ah advantageous position ; 
for in addition to the commanding ground on which it stood, 
it was protected on one side by the sea, and on the other by 
p. morass which was tqtally impassable* It was, therefore, 
only on one point thaft it could be approached, 
, But, notwithstanding the advantages of diis position, the 
situaticMd proved injurious in the highest degree. The putrid 
iBxhalations which arose from the neighbouring morass 
tainted tibe atmosiAere with noxious effluvia, and brought on 
a dreadful pestilence, wl^ch, without a war, accomplished 
almost all its horrors. In addition to this, the sickly season 
of the year was fast approachmg, which tended to aggravate 
.the mortality that wo awfully prevailed. In the month of 
August, the. sick-list contained the majority of the camp, 
find the prospect appeared still more gloomy than the evus 
mrhich tl^y realized. 

Situated in what, under existing circumstances, might 
jUst^ be called an enemy's couQtry, the utmost vigilance 
became necessary. The number of sick, of course, increased 
the duty of the healthy, and this increase of exertion added 
4o the qumber of the sick. In the month of September, the 
;whole army was insufficient to supply the necessary guards ; 
the forty^tfaird rqgunent cpuld not afford more than three 
-men to watch their frontiers, and several companies could 
notjield a single man. 

To conceal these calamities from the enemy, and to pore- 
iServe the appearance of a formidable front, the neighbouring 
islands were drained of troops. But these, on their arrival, 
shad only to witness the scenes of disaster which their fellow 
•soldiers suffered, and in which they also were soon com- 
pelled to participate. These were joined by a body of 
ffrench Loyalists, who assisted in bearing the iat%ues of 
duty in this insalubrious climate, and in partially peopling the 
almost desolated camp. These, also, were ccmipelled to 
:feel, in part, the ravages of disease, to mingle their groans 
:with those of the dying, and to sufier Ht last a more inhuman 
ifete.. 
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. Kor were d^ese afBictions confined merely to the British 
troops, and their auxiliaries. The same^ or similar, ravages 
prevailed among those of the enemy. Victor Hugues, whose 
inhumanity will chiefly cause him to be remembered, sur-^ 
yeying the mortsilit^ that prevailed in his army, naturally 
inferred the condition of the British camp, and prepared 
to stalk to battle in the midst of death. But not knowing 
>vith certainly the condition and strength of those whom he 
was about to attack, he was compelled to resort to another 
expedient to recruit his weakened forces, and to supply 
those dreadful deficiencies which the prevailing pestilence 
had already made. 

. in an island in which two hostile armies frown upon eacli 
other we cannot expect to find much order. Its empire 
depends upon, perhaps, the action of an hour, which will 
eitner establish the inhabitants in afQuence, or consign them 
to their fate. Much of this indecision prevailed, at this 
time, in Guadaloupe ; insomuch, that the slaves and mulattoea 
occasionally wanaei*ed in disorder, without direction and 
without a guide. These men, from a long residence and a 
peculiarity of constitution, had been inured to the cUmate, 
and to these .men Victor Hugues applied. It is needless ia 
qases like these to inquire, whether threatenings or promises, 
were the most successful ; both, without doubt, were used ; 
he collected a vast number ; and, by application, introduced 
«ome discipline among them, as well as arms. 

Tlius reinforced, and thus determined, on the d6th of 
September he embarked a considerable body of his troops 
on board some vessels which had been procured for that' 
purpose. These availed themselves of the darkness of the 
night ; and, actually eluding the vigilance of our ships of war, 
made good their landing in two parties, the one at Goyave, 
and the other at Mahault, places which were admirably 
calculated to facilitate the plan^ operations which thev 
intended to pursue. Not far from Mahault. some French 
Xioyalists had been stationed, at a place called Gabarre ; and 
to this place the Republicans immediately directed their 
inarch, with a design to surround them, and thereby cut off 
their retreat. The Loyalists were unable to withstand their 
force. There was, therefore, no time for delay. Hesita- 
tion would have been fatal. The moment that^ppri?p4 
tbem of their danger directed them to march,; and it wai^ 
>i'ith the utmost difficulty that they effected an escape to th^ 
camp, or rather hospital, of Berville, 

The Republican forces, by thus coasting along the shorf^i 
VOL. ji. ,3 D . 
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dnd landing in the rear of the British campy had but one 
6bject to fear, but several to gain. Tlie only tbinr they 
had to dread was a discovery by die British ships, and from 
diis they trusted to the protection which the darkness of the 
night afforded, and in this they were not decteived. But 
having once escaped this danger, and made good theif land' 
kig, uiey well knew that they should attack the camp in itt 
most defenceless part, a part in which it was by no meanft 
prepared for an assault. In addition to this, by gaining 
^me heights which lay in a commanding position^ they must 
introduce themselves between the shippmg and the camp, 
and, by this means, cut off all communication. This pur^ 
pose effected, they well knew, that thongfa the British troops 
jnight still be sufficiently strong to rtsist an asisanlt, they 
Inust soon submit to calls of a more imperiotis nature, and 
yield to a conquest either of hunger or die swortl. 

Thus doubly armed with stratagem and force, die twd 
detachments, which had landed at Goyave and Mahault, 
began their march. And while that party proceeded from 
the latter to Gabarre, designing to cut off the Royalists, 
as we have already mentioned ; the other, which had landed 
at the former, immediately pushed forward to Petit Bourg. 
Their approaches in both places were, however, well knovnl 
in the camp. The retreating Royalists had given informa- 
tion of the former ; and a Lieut. Col. Drummond, of the 
forty-third regiment, with a party of half-recovering sick, and 
iome Royalists, advanced to meet diose of the Republican 
army who were on their march to Petit Sotrrg. The supe* 
riority of the French forces in point of number, however, 
forbade Col. DrummoTid to proceed; in consequence of 
which, instead of returning to die camp, which was now be- 
come almost a charnel-house, he took podt at a small battery 
that had been erected upom the shore. Unfortunately, 
bowevei*, this asylum afforded them nothing more than a 
tnomentary safety, for they were soon surrounded and made- 
J>risoners of wajr. 

The enemy, possessing themselves of this post, accom- 
plished one great object which they had in view ; namely, to 
cut off all comtnunication between the shipping and the 
camp, jpyoih this battery, they proceeded, agreeably to 
dieir jwconcerted plans, to ascend the heights, and form a 
junction with the other party, which had only taken a differ- 
ent route to accomplish the same purpose. Hiis also both 
parties easily effected ; so that the camp at Berville, cut off 
from alt external aid and comoiunication, wfl9 completely 


floeircledy a|id wait^ the impeodiiig attack. At tbu; period 
its whole force, including both the healthy and the sick, con* 
iusted only of 260 regular troops, and about 300 royaJiets, 
who were destined to suffer indignities which human nature 
ihudders IQ rebte. 

It was on the 99th of September that the attack com* 
Bienibed on this little heroic band. They sustained the 
conflict against an unequal foe with the most undaunted 
resolution for three hours, and, finally, compelled the lAe^ 
publicans to retreat with considerable loss. The day fol- 
lowing they again renewed the attack, and were again 
repulsed* They rallied a third time to the charge, on the 
4tfa of October, and were obliged a third time to retiie. 
But losses with them scarcely diminished their numbers. 
The whole country was open to their depredations, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to supply the wastes of war- 

Circumstanced as the British aiul Royalists were, dieir 
final conquest appeared inevitable, and they had litUe to 
hope from the clemency of Victor Hugues, if thi^ camp 
should be carried by storm. The troops which were collec- 
ting in still greater numbers portended an awful onset. T&isj 
and the evident iQipossibility of opening any communication 
with the ships, induced General Grsdiam to dispatch a flag 
of truce to the French Commissioner, offering to capitulate 
for tliemselves and the Royalists. So far as the British 
were concerned, the French were ready to meet them upon 
honorable terms ; but in behalf of the Royalists they would 
listen to nothing. These unfortunate men, reserved for future 
v«:igeance, finding themselves proscribed, determined to 
•ell their lives as dearly as possible; and for that purpose soli* 
cited General Graham to give them leave to cut their way 
through the French army, or to perish in the attempt. But 
this request, though reasonable in itself, could not be granted* 
The General would have become responsible for such an 
action; and, as there m'«s hardly a possibility of success, it 
must have terminated in the inevitable destruction of alK 
In addition to theae circuoaatances, some glimmerings of 
hope were entertained, t^at an unconditional surrender might ; 
ftwak^i compassion in the heart of the conqueror, for it was 
Dot at this time fully known that it was formed of steely 
The general principles of humanity gave encouragemei^ to 
kope; but the subaequentconduct of Victor Hugues defeated 
all their calculations of m^rcy, and developed the aavi^e 
in a humaa form. 

A^ong their dii9B^F€Ot artiple^ of €iaptolat»giii| th^ Britkk'^ 
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vfete permitted to send off one coviered boat. Its contents 
%vere to be held sacred, and it was to pass without any 
molestation. In this boat twenty-fiTe of die Royalist oih<- 
cers embarked, and, finally, reached the Boyne ship of war 
in safety. As to the others, both officers and men, who 
could not possibly avail themselves of this mode of escape^ 
they were consigned over to feel the vengeance of Republi-' 
can ferocity. 

The wolves and tigers, which prowl the deserts of creation 
in quest of prey> are urged by their appetites and impelled 
by hunger to their deeds. TTiey have no reason to restrain 
their rage, and they know nothing of depravity and guilt. 
The peculiarity of their constitution and condition may 
therefore apologize for their cruelty,* and lead us to assigu 
causes for their actions, while we shudder at the destruction 
which they make. Deliberate revenge, however, seems to 
have been reserved for the *^ Lord of the creation, and the 
** shame''; that, banished from die nature of brutes, it 
might find a residence in the human breast, and form one 
of those permanent ingredients which should perpetuate the 
infamy of the human character. 

Hugues and his myrmidons were no sooner in possession 
of thf British camp, than they proceeded to that deliberate 
butchery, which we reflect on with horror, and relate with 
indignation. A guillotine was instantly erected on the spot, 
and within the short space of one hour the blood of fifty 
of the unfortunate Royalists reeked beneath the fatal axe. 
Sut this sacrifice, instead of appeasing the anger of Hugues, 
or of sufficiently glutting his sanguinary soul with blood, 
gave a keener edge to his barbarous appetite, and kindled 
anew his impatience for the fate of those who remained alive. 
The covered boat which had carried off twenty-five, 
and the guillotine which had beheaded fifty, had somewhat 
reduced the whole number ; but between two and three huur 
dred still remained, and for thiese the barbarian provided a 
more summary mode of execution. These unfortunate men 
were drawn up in a line on the brink of those trenches which 
they had defended by their valor, if not made by their in- 
dustry, and in this situation were fettered to each other as 
they stood. In front of these, the undisciplined negroes, that 
had been enrolled in the service of Victor Hugues, were 
drawn up in arms, and commanded to fire. An irregular 
volley was then discharged at the miserable victims, which, 
while it killed some and wounded others, left many in all 
probability perfectly uninjured. The dead and the dying 
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however prevailed, and, proving too strong for the resistance 
of the living in their fettered condition, dragged them like so 
many links of a chain into the entrenchment on the brink of 
which they had received the volley. In this awful condition^ 
the healthy, the sicklify the weak, the strong, the zcounded, 
the uninjured, the living, the dying, and the dead, found 
one promiscuous grave. The soil was instantly thrown ia 
upon them, the trenches were filled in, and they were seen 
no more. * , 

But it was not merely to the Royalists that the inhuman- 
ities of this commander were shewn. The British felt the 
weight of his iron hands, which barbarity had extended both 
to the hospital and the grave. At Petit Bourg, to which 
one of the Republican parties had marched soon after their 
landing, lay many sick and wounded British prisoners, some 
of whom had been taken with Col. Drummond while defen* 
ding the battery on the shore. These men, in a state of 
captivity, had suffered afflictions, M'hile the camp at Ber- 
ville held out, which they fondly flattered themselves, on its 
surrender, would be ameliorated. Full of these views and 
• expectations, they made a hutnble application to the barba- 
rian for fresh provisions and medical assistance ; but instead 
of obtaining diose favors which they solicited, they found 
ihat they had only petitioned for their death. Instead of 
softening, at the petition of human nature in distress, their 
request only served to make him more relentless and obdu- 
rate. Many women and children, it has been asserted, were 
at this time in the hospital, but even these could obtain 
from the ruffian no alleviation of their distress. On the 
contrary, he commanded the whole to be indiscriminately 
murdered by the bayonet ; and thus, with one stroke of un- 
exampled inhumanity, he rid himself of their importunities, 
and deprived men, women, and children, of their lives. 
An action so atrocious is, perhaps, without a parallel in 
the black catalogue of human enormities. It must cover 
. his name with infamy, and hand it down to the detestation 
of generations which are yet unborn. 
' The surrender of" the camp of Berville into the hands of 
this unfeeling despot placed the sole dominion of Guada-> 
loupe once more in the hands of the Republicans, except 
a single fortress which was yet unsubdued. This was Fort 
Matilda, which was commanded by General Prescott. 
Against this fortress Victor Hugues next directed his attention, 
and commenced a siege which began on the 14th of October, 
mA continued until the 10th of December. General PrescotI 
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defended the fortress till it was no longer tenable, with « 
degree of bravery of which language can communicate no 
adequate idea ; and on the 10th of December, finding him« 
self unable to make any further resistance with success, h^ 
abandoned it by private evacuation, as the only means of pre- 
serving his exhausted garrison from the sword. 

We have already stated, that Major General Dundas had 
fallen a victim to the pestilence, which had devolved the 
command upon General Graham. General Dundas had 
been interred within the Myalls of Fort Matilda, and a mo- 
numental stone with a humble inscription had been placed 
over his grave. The Republicans, on entering this fortress 
after it had been abandoned by General Prescott, proceeded 
by the express command of Victor Hugues to demolish this 
memorial, that no traces of the name or deeds of this brave 
commander might remain, to refresh the memory either of 
friends or foes. 

A generous enemy always respects the ashes of the brave, 
and humanity always venerates the abodes of death ; but 
neither humanity nor generosity had a sufficient influence 
over the soul of Victor Hugues to indiice him to act from 
the impulse of either. From having demolished the stone, 
he proceeded to demolish the body ; which, though become 
putrid, was not actually corrupted. He gave orders to dig 
it from its grave ; and, after having exposed the remains of 
the departed hero to the gaze of successful brutality, com* 
manded it to be plunged into the river Gallion to be con- 
ducted to the sea. This action, of which even savages 
would have been ashamed, instead of procuring for him the 
detestation it deserved, became a subject of unnatural and 
ferocious triumph ; it was avowed in a public proclamation, 
and recorded as a deed which entitled its author to renown, 
Jt tended, indeed, to give support to the reign of terror 
which was about to be established, and to enforce that 
obedience which must have originated in detestation, and in 
that fear which had supplanted love. Dread and apprehen^ 
^ion must, under a government like this, fill up every vacant 
avenue which detestation can leave unoccupied, and compel 
alike the innocent and the guilty to tremble for their fate. 

Nor was the conduct of this inexorable tyrant without 
its severities towards the peaceable inhabitants. To oppose 
bis measures, was to be an object of private animosity ; this 
was to be suspected of counter-revolutionary principles^ 
and this was but a preparatory step to the guillotine. Friend 
wuld scarcely speak to fri^d, and ^ven business Qould nol 
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Se tratisactedy without fear. To apologize for the accnsecty 
Or to attempt to vindicate the suspected, was to be aH 
abettor of their offences ; and to be an accomplice 
in criminality, was but a passage to their doom. Crmi^ 
at this period scarcely admitted of any variation . in de*» 
gree ; between innocence and guilt there could be no me^ 
dium, and the sanguinary laws knew of no steps between 
acquittal and death. Men disposed to hunt after offenceft 
thus constituted, and thus to be punished, could never be in 
want of prey. The foibles of human nature must be 
pressed by a line which had been deprived of all its elastic 
city, and even infirmity must expose to vengeance. 

The fate of but too many of the unfortunate inhabitants^ 
aiForded an awful comment on the above reflections. A 
gteat number in all the various relations of life, and of di^ 
ferent stations in the community, without any regard either 
to age, sex, or condition, were daily carried to the guillotine, 
and executed without any ceremony or remorse. Death 
was the order of the day. Ingenuity was exercised in 
desolating the country, in finding occasions to shed blood, 
and in enriching with this precious fluid the surface of the 
glebe. These executions were performed in view of the 
British prisoners, who were thus constrained to feel an 
aggravation of their misfortunes, in the common calamities 
which others were destined to undergo. They might mourn 
over the fate of the unhappy victims, but they were but 
barely removed from the evils which they deplored. The 
caprice of the tyrant might order them to supply the deficit 
ency on a vacant day, that the executioner might not be 
deprived of work, whenever he should view them in the 
light of an incumbrance. To the bayonet he had already 
devoted some of their unhappy countrymen at Petit Bourg; 
end nothing now existed, to deter him from a repetition of 
the deed; but the introduction of a substitute of vengeance, 
which might be found in the guillotine. 

Such were the cruelties practised by Victor Hugues, and 
such were the steps by which Guadaloupe fell into the handa 
of France. Assistance from England, it is true, had 
reached the island before the fortress of Matilda had sur- 
rendered, but it arrived too late. The enemy had gained 
too firm a foothig to be dislodged by the forces sent, especi- 
ally as the camp had been broken up, and the troops made 
prisoners of war. The negroes having nothing to lose, and 
being in general devoid of principle, are always ready to 
side, with the strongest party. Tliese had espoused the 
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Republican interest, either through hope or fear; and in addi* 
tion to this, the Royalists had been buried, either alive or 
d^ad, in those trendies which were now filled up * Nothing, 
therefore, remained, but to begin an invasion of the island 
anew, and to this the reinforcements were totally inadequate. 
In consequence of these circumstances, the whole posses- . 
sion returned to France; under the dominion of which it 
remained till 1810; on the 6th of February in which 
year, it capitulated to the British forces, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Gen. Sir George Beckwith, K. B. and 
Vice Admiral the Hon. A. Cochrane; the result of an 
attack,, in which the courage and coolness of British vvar- 
liors were perhaps never more conspicuously displayed. 

Mr. Edwards, in his history of the late war m the West 
Indies, which is annexed to Vol. III. of his history of the 
British colonies, seems to have taken great pains to exagger- 
ate the merit of the Royalists who acted as auxiliaries to tlie 
British troops in tliis island previous lo its capture by the 
French, iii October 1794. But on this pomt opinions 
considerably vary. Many of the British officers entertained 
doubts of their sincerity ; and some have been heard to de- 
clare, s^ince their return to England, • that it was either to 
their duplicity or timidity, that we may hold ourselves 
indebted for the loss of the island. One false step frequent- 
ly leads to another, in morals, politics, and war ; and error 
produces evil as its necessary consequence. 

Had these Royalists, in the early stage of the invasion, 
boldly withstood the attack which was made ou Fluer dH Epee, 
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* Victor Hugues's having rendered himself £iroous by his iiifamy,indnces 
«8 to enquire more particularly into his personal history. His parents, 
•wrapped in obscurity and poverty, were natives of France, and at the 
Accustomed age placed their son out as an apprentice to a hair dresser. In 
this capacity, after his apprenticeship had expired^ he went to Giiada- 
loupe. But this business not answering his expectation, he quitted it and 
commenced innkeeper at Basse-Terre. Tired with this avocation, h^ 
commenced master of a small trading vessel, which suited better with his 
restless disposition. Through those vicissitudes of fortune which sometimet 
degrade the worthy and exalt the base, he becanre a lieutenant in th^ 
navy of Fi-ance. Revolutions, which sometimes pive birth to genin^ 
and obscurity to worth, in that of France noticed Victor Hegues for hif 
violence and activity ; so that throiigh the influence of Robespierre h« 
ni^s recommended \o the national assembly. To the conduct of that 
tyrant he felt himself strongly attached, both, probably, from interest 
and a congeniality of spirit. It was through his interest that, in 17^ 
he obtained the appointment of Commissioner at Guadaloupe, with pow- 
er to direct the movements of the French apny and navy. He proved 
himself every wav the friend of Robespierre. 

(Se^ Edwards/ Vol. III. p- 476«> 
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in all probability the enemy would not have been able to 
carry the fort Defeated in their first onset, they could not 
have' followed up their early successes against a superior 
force ; nor could they have succeeded, so rapidly, in subduing 
one strong post after another, till the British forces became 
too much weakened to make any effectual resistance; a 
circumstance which, finally, threw the island into their 
hands. A repulse in the first instance would have enabled 
the British to maintain their chain of posts, and to keep up 
a communication with the shore. The French, under these 
circumstances, could have gained no ascendency in the island, 
neither could they have drawn the slaves to join their party. 
In this case, the enemy might, at least, have been held at bay, 
till the arrival of reinforcements from England, which 
would have prevented the Royalists from being sacrificed to 
the vengeance of Republican despotism, and have preserved 
the island. 

But to the bad policy of intermixing those French pre- 
tended Royalists with our regular troops on this occasion ; 
and that of others, of a doubtful character, at a later period, 
in the ill concerted expedition to Quib^ron bay ; the eyes of 
many are now open. Multitudes can perceive the folly of 
harboring several thousands of French, Brabant, and Savo- 
yard emigrants, in the metropolis of Great Britain, wher^ 
they had daily opportunities of corresponding with their 
countrymen in France. To these, in a certain degree, may 
be attributed the failure of our former endeavors, to reduce 
the proud Usurper of the executive power of that nation 
to the necessity of suing- for .peace ; instead of exposing the 
imperial crown of Great Britain to the humiliating alterna- 
tive of soliciting a negociation for a degrading treaty, or of 
continuing a ruinous war. Every Frenchman, of whatever 
rank or profession, fostered in Great Britain during the late 
war, however he might detest the Republican ^vemment, 
as a secret well-wisher to the cause of his native country, 
preserved the natural animosity of all his countrymen to- 
wards the English nation, and lamented over glorious victo- 
ries and conquests. 

Frenchmen, though banished from their native shores by 
the prevalency of faction, may detest the usurpation which 
they are compelled to behold ; but it must be remembered 
that they are Frenchmen still. If attached to our interest, 
in an unhappy contest in which our country may be engaged 
with theirs, it is not an attachment to our aggrandizement, 
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but to the nvdfare of diat autkmty ^hich they wisii to 
establish. Men thus exiled from their country^ in times of 
civil commotion, resemble those ^ho have been expelled a 
ship in times of roirtiny ; they feel solicitous for the down- 
fall of the usurping fectioni but iftart with horror at a deed 
that would destroy the vessel. 

The general principles of human nature are the same in 
every breast. A train of public, of local,_and of domestic 
lies, unites with that innate affection which we feel foe our 
Bative spot ; so that we are riveted by those pleasing fetters^ 
which we have neither a wish nor the ability to break. Such 
attachm^its, without doubt, are implanted within our bosoms 
for wise and beneficeiit purposes some of which we are^ at 
present, unable to compreh^id. But ev^ these may, ulti- 
mately, subserve the glory of the church in the latter days, 
and tend to introduce that ^righteousness, which, before die 
consummation of all things, shall cover the earth. 

The Roman catholic rieligion, prior to the revolution, was 
established in thia island as an appendage to the state ; and 
this was done on so extensive a scale, as to exclude all other 
professions of Christianity. The churches were both nume> 
rous and superb, and vied in magnificence and internal de- 
corations, in the richness of their shrines, and the vestmenta 
of their priests, with those of some of the first cities of 
France. Towards the middle of the last century, Guadar 
loupe mauitained five monasteries of religious orders ; viz. 
of Jacobin Friars, Jesuits, Carmelites, Capuchins, and 
brethren of the order of Charity ; and misnonaries from 
these orders were continually sent out from the mother 
country. 

On the advantages resulting from those establishments, 
which become visible, from the decorations, embellishments, 
trappings, and silver shrines which they exhibit, it is peed- 
less to animadvert. Wherever the progress of vice conti- 
nues to prevail, we may rest ourselves assured, that religion 
has been attended with little or no success. In such cases, 
tlie passions continue lawless and unsubdued; and prove, 
that if they have not defeated the purposes of political inten- 
tion, they have evidently defeated the designs of heaven. 
Tlie external varnish of religion may, indeed, remain after 
the essence is exhaled, or it may manifest its lustre, to con- 
ceal the deformity which must not be seen. • Perhaps il 
may still go fardier,and dazzle with an increasing brilliancy, 
in proportion as it yields, to the enemies of all righteousness^ 


an opportunity to obtain credit for that reality which it does 
not possess. 

lliere is within the human bosom an instinctive energy, 
which invariably prompts to action ; but it wants a directing 
and controling power. Homage to a superior being is 
implanted in our natuve ; so that religious worship is not 
uncongenial to the mind of man. Impelled by energy to 
act without direction, its movements are not so difficult to 
excite as to regulate : if it cannot have true religion, it will 
have false ; and even substitute ao idol in the room of the 
living God. Uninfluenced by divine grace, the mind moves 
under habitual ignorance, and rests satisfied with those vest* 
ments which are adapted both to sincerity and disguise, 
without once suspectmg the imposition, or attempting to 
detect the fraud. That which strikes upon the senses always 
makes the most lively impression. Imposture has availed 
itself of this' weakness of human nature, and taught supers 
Btition to *^ see Gods descend and fiends infernal rise." In 
most cases of this kind, dogmas supply the place of argu- 
ment, and an artificial sanctity encircles the awful residence 
of the cheat. And while it acquires veneration from that 
concealment which is necessary to keep alive the farce, it 
watches the movements of its dupes with interested vigi- 
lance, and carefully prohibits all enquiry. 

Amid the tempests of a revolution, an advancement in 
morals is hardly to be expected ; but when those principles 
from whence they spring have taken up an abode in the 
heart, though they may be shaken, they cannot easily, be 
erased. Without looking jback prior to the revolution, th^ 
present state of morals in ' Guadaloupe is such as might 
naturally b^ expected ; vice moves in triumph, and becomes 
the more conspicuous from being erected on the ruins of 
demolished virtue. But if we look to jthe sudden influx of 
iniquity which followed the political change, it sufficiently 
proves, that, prior to this, great event, the reign of moral 
virtue was rather artificial than real,— ^constrained by coercive 
laws, but not established in the heart. Force indeed may 
impose a momentary restraint, and curb the sallies of the 
rnling principles within ; but it will neither weaken their 
energy, nor give them a new direction. Let it only relax in 
its exertions, either through its own weakness, or through 
external violence, the gates will immediately open, and vice 
fvill instantly deluge the country with a terrible inundation. 

Such was the c^se in the island of Guadaloupe, in point of 
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fact; and from thence /we may naturally infer the caus6. 
No previous principles of moral excellence had been instilled 
into the minds of the iiAabitants ; and, consequently , they had 
no standard to which they could repair. The shocks that 
accompanied the revolution, were felt in all their force, and 
by suspending all restraint introduced that unbounded licen- 
tiousness of manners which continues to prevail. 

At present, while the mother country is at war with 
Great Britain, we cannot be justified in indulging a hope 
that a door will be 6pened for the introduction of the gospel, 
l^or this we must wait the arrival of more fortunate circum- 
stances, and more happy days ; when* national hostilities shall 
subside, and when the violence of animosity shall be suc- 
ceeded by a peaceful calm. In this case, the proximity of 
those islands into which the gospel has been introduced, 
and in which it has been attended with such happy efi'ects, 
may force the inhabitants of Guadaloupe so far to be swayed 
by interest, as to abandon those predjudices which now 
operate in their fullest extent. Interest, under these circum- 
stances, may influence, where better principles can be of no 
avail; and may, eventually, lead to the introduction of the 
gospel, and to the establishment of it in a state of purity. 
But this, at present, is rather an object of our wishes than 
our hopes. 

*' Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
*' As to be hated, needs but to be seen." 

Whether, therefore, self interest, or a better motive, shall 
be made the medium of illumination, if the happy effect 
be but produced, the result will be the same. Between 
unlikely means, and salutary ends, experience and observa- 
tion have shewn that there is a secret connexion. Our 
ability or inability to trace it, is not the question. We are 
cdncemed with the event produced, and not with the man- 
ner of its production,, when the means are apparently incon- 
sistent with the end, and are such as baffle all calculation. 
There are adjustments in the movements of providence, 
which we leam from their issues, but which we want acute- 
ness to comprehend, and which bring to pass events more 
unlikely than those which we tlms contemplate. They form, 
it is true, no particular basis for calculation ; but they afford 
a resting place for faith, and give animation to distant hope 

To these intricate mediums, which we cannot trace, we 
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feel ourselves justified in annexing those permaneol; promis^ay 
which have been given us of God. . By these we are assured^ 
diat rigliteousness shall finally cover the earth, and that all 
diall know God, from the least unto the greatest. These pro- 
mises are permanent, though the means of their accom- 
plishment are in many cases obscure. The ordinary means, 
indeed, are, the preaching of the word in its purity, and the 
iUuminations of the Holy Spirit; but the former can be 
introduced through a diversity of ways, and the latter can 
be applied through any medium that shall be approved by 
God. 

To these hicoiUprehensible modes of accomplishment, and 
communication, and permanency of promises, we may add, 
that the power on which we rely is without all limits, and 
therefore adequate to every purpose. Nothing can resist its 
energy, or control its force ; subordinate powers are enclosed 
within its extensive circle, and can only act by the divine 
permission. Christianity, therefore, has nothing to fear, un- 
less God should cease to be its friend. To prevent this, his 
immutability and promises stand engaged ; and if these fail, 

*' The pillar'd firmament is rottenness* 
** And earth's base built on stubble.*' 

If from these detached surveys we collect the parts, and 
connect the whole together, we shall soon obtain an assurance 
that our expectations are not chimerical, and devoid of all 
foundation. For since God has given to us his promises, 
which connect our expectations with the future events ; and 
since he who has promised is immutable, and therefore cannot 
change ; the issue becomes as permanent as the foundations 
of the earth. And when, in addition to this, we appeal 
to those facts in which we have seen the Almighty work, 
through means which we cannot comprehend, to accomplish 
his purposes, and transfer what is past to what will be here- 
after, we cannot be deceived. Hence then we look forward 
to a period when present obstacles shall be removed, and 
when life and immortality shall be so completely brought to 
light, that the gospel shall shine in every longitude, and 
illuminate the earth from pole to pole. 

In the meanwhile, the only alternative which lies before us 
is, either to persevere in the path of duty, or to act in diso- 
bedience to the will of God. The present, and, perhaps, 
tlie succeeding generation, may be swept aside before the 
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object of our desires shall be accomplished; but the present 
spreading of the gospel may be considered as an harbinger^ 
preparatory to that eventfid period, when a nation shall be 
bom in a day. Happy, unspeakable happy, must be that 
oera, when the nations of the earth, now contending for em- 
pire through seas of blood, shall uuite in amity and peac^ 
and look back with astonishment on those deeds of darkness 
which now disgrace and desolate the world. We have only 
to add, at the conclusion of our observations and reflections 
on this important subject, — ^nuiy God in infinite mercy hasten 
the glorious period, when earth shall thus bear some resem* 
bianco to heaven ! 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Barbuda — AnguiUo'^Montserrat, 

pF BARBUDA. 


lEFORE we take leave of the British Leeward Islands^ 
k is proper to give some account of the appendages to the 
large and flourishing colonies. Barbuda is one of them, 
situated about 20 milies ^ north east of St. Christopher*8u 
Though its dimensions are considerable, being 20 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth, it cultivates no one article for 
foreign commerce ; notwithstanding the fertility of its soil, 
and though it has a good road for shipping. The inhabi- 
tants confine their industry to agriculture, and chiefly employ 
themselves in growing com, and breeding cattle, to supply 
food for the neighboring islands, whose culture of provi- 
sions yields to the more profitable growth of the staple 
commodities for exportation to Great Britain. The territo- 
rial property is said to belong to the descendants of General 
Codrington, who first held it by patent from the crown. 
The total number of whites, people of colour, and negroes, 
is computed at 1500 persons. 


OF ANGUILLA. 


THIS is another small island belonging to British 
subjects, and the most northerly of their Cnaraibean settle- 
uients. It is a woody but fertile tract of land, about 30 
miles in lengtib, and 10 in breadth. The climate is nearly 
the same as Jamaica ; but it is much infested with difierent 
species of serpents, on which account it is commonly called 
by its neighbours Snake Island. Its population is scanty ; 
and the small number of resident inhabitants employ them- 
selves, like those of Barbuda, in raising corn and cattle for 
the use of the planters in the commercial colonies, and in 
fishing. It is situated in IS*" north latitude, and 64° west 
longibude from London; at the distance of about 60 mile$ 
noiidi west of St. Christopher's. 
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OF MONTSEHRAT. 


THE discovery of this island bears the same date as thai 
of St. Christopher's, and is equally ascribed to Columbus, 
who gave it the name of Montserrat from the striking simih 
larity of its appearance to a mountain so called in Catalonia, 
situated at the distance of about twenty miles north west of 
Barcelona. The Catalonian Montserrat is celebrated by 
travellers for the hospitality of the monks belonging to a 
monastery nearly on its summit, who entertain all strangers 
that visit the spot, either from curiosity, or to pay their 
devotions to " our lady of the chapel," according to their 
mode of expression. In either case, the visitors are allowed 
to remain in the monastery three days free from all expense. 
That mountain is reported, but not with accuracy, to be five 
miles high, and ten miles in circumference. Tllie Montserrat 
of the West Indies is about nine miles in length, and nearly 
the same in breadth, and has one mountain of superior 
height to the rest; but the whole island is little better 
than a collection of hills covered with cedar, cypress, and 
other forest trees ; and on the declivity many odoriferous 
plants grow wild. A small part of the cultivated land pro- 
duces sugar canes ; another portion is allotted to the planta- 
tion of the cotton tree ; the remainder, in a state of culti- 
vation, is distributed in pasturage and the growth of grain 
and vegetables, for the use of the inhabitants. The three 
'commercial articles, therefore, are Sugar, Rum, and Cot- 
ton ; but so small isi the proportion of these staple commo- 
dities, that the plantations producing them do not extend to 
rtiore than 10,000 acres, or about one third of the territory^ 
which is computed to consist of more than 30,000 acres. 
So unimportant indeed has this little spot appeared to geo- 
graphers and historians, that scarcely any authentic informa- 
tion is to be found respecting its civil history. 

A party of English or Irish adventurers landed on the island 
about the year 1632, and, according to Raynal, " were not 

content with disturbing the peace of the many savages- 

then inhabiting it, but very soon contrived to expel them. 

But not finding those advantages which they expected 
" from settling on it, owing to the very uneven ground, and 
*' its being for the most part full of barren hills, it did not 


it 
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^ encourage them to invite more of their countrymen to join 
*^ them.'* Thus the population of the infant colony was 
but slow, and little progress was made in its establishment 
till towards the close of the century. About that period, 
however, a more ent^prising and industrious spirit anknated 
the white inhabitants ; and a regular govennneiit was formed 
by the mother-country, subjecting the island to the super- 
intendance and authority of the Governor General of the 
Leeward Islands. But the principal planters being Roman 
Catholics were strongly attached to the intolerant principle^ 
of that persuasion ; so that in those days no encouragemeiit 
was held forth for Protestants to settle among tUem. From 
the s^ne cause, still existing, no opening at present is 
offered for a mission from our society ; a considerably part 
of the people, consisting of bigoted Irish Rbman Catholics, 
being' disposed to revive the persecutions of fbrmer times. 
However, a small company of about twelve persoils, vvho 
are under the inilueiice of grace, are regularly met, in a pri- 
vate manner, once a week by one of our pious brethren of 
colour, capable of instructing them in the things of^ Obd) 

Thepi-eseiit government of the islind consists of a Pre- 
sident, a Council of six, and an Assembly of eight mem- 
bers ; two for each of the four districts into which it is ' 
divided. The number of white inhabitants is compntetl 
nbt to exceed 1",300; nor that of the negroes 9,'0(X); thte^ 
pt)pulation having been on the decline of late yearsJ 
'^fhts has been owing to epidemic fevers, of which proper 
notice will be taken in' a separate department of this wort;'^ 
and to other misfortunes occasioned by war, or by the ^Ifc 
ments, that from time to time have chi^eked the progresk 
and disappointed the hopes of the planter)^. Finally) fterfe 
is orife great obstacle to the attainment of any considerable' 
increase of the commerce and prosperity of tfteinhabitStcfe of' 
M t)ntserrat ; which is, the difficulty of Idading andunlbadiiig 
ships oti the shores df an island which has not one good" 
road; and whose Coasts are so dangerous, that the ma^er^ 
of traidirig vessels ar^ obliged to put out to sea, or tb tafcfe 
shelter in som^ of the neighboriiig harbors, tH^ instant 
they discover an approztching storm. Montserrat is situated 
in 16*> 54', north latitude, and 61° 34', west longitude from ' 
Loilddn, and at nearly equal distances between Guadai^oupe 
and Antigua ; being about 30 miles S. W. of the latter, antf 
N. Vf. of the firmer. , 

vox. II. 3"F 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


HISTORY OlP ANTIGUA- 


Destitute of inhabitants on its discovery, and without antf 
European Settler till 1629. — Neglected and abandoned, 
because destitute of Rivers, Springs, and Wells. — First 
settled by the English in 1632. — Pillaged by the French, 
and reduced to wretchedness. "^Colony again revived by 
Colonel Codrington. — Oppressed by the tyranny and in- 
justice of Governor Park. — Character and fate of that 
Despot, — Situation, Advantages, Disadvantages, and 
extent of the Island.-^Produce and Population. — To- 
pographical Division^. — Natural Curiosities — Observa- 
tions on the Yellow Fever. — Civil Institutions, S^c. 

J HE first discovery of this island by Columbus afibrd- 
ed little or no prospect of its becoming an advantageous 
settlement for European adventurers ; for it \¥as found to be 
totally destitute of springs and rivers ; and the' art of pre- 
serving large quantities of rain water in cisterns was not 
then known. ^Ibis is the principal reason assigned by the 
Spanish historian, for its remaining uninhabited for more than 
a century after Columbus had discovered it, and given it the 
name it still bears, in honor of St. Mary, of Antigua, to 
whom a church in Seville was dedicated. 

In the year l629y a small number of French planters, 
being molested in the enjoyment of their property in the 
island of St. Christopher, attempted an establislunent in 
Antigua. This place they found totally uninhabited, the 
Charaibs having deserted it for want of water. On finding 
the same inconveniences which the Charaibs had experienced, 
arising from the same cause, they were induced to return 
again to St. Christopher's. This they did, as soon as the 
commotions had subsided which drove them from the island; 
thus leaving Antigua in its original aud abandoned state. 
About the year 1632, some Englishmen, more enterprizing 
ihaa either the Frenct or the savages, undertook a settle* 
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meat ; and, resorting to die expedient of preserving rain 
water in cisterns, employed themselves in the cultivation of 
tobacco. Their number in 1640 amounted to upwards of 
thirty families. From this period, the population gradually 
increased ; and the most sanguine hopes were entertained, 
that in a few years it would become a flourishing British 
colony. But, unfortunately, a war between England and 
France encouraged the French government of Martinico, in 
1666, to fit out a considerable force to invade and pillage 
this island. This they too successfully effected, by destroy-- 
ing the tobacco plantations, and carrying off dl the negroe 
slaves employed in the cultivation of this only article of 
commerce, on which, the inhabitants depended for support. 
The depredations committed by the enemy were carried to 
such an excess, that all further. improvement was neglected; 
and for several years after this event, the island was reduced 
nearly to its original desolated condition. At length the 
genius and active exertions of a respectable inhabitant of 
Barbadoes rescued it from oblivion, and laid the foundation 
of Its subsequent prosperity. 

This patron of Antigua was Colonel Codrington. He 
had cultivated the sugar cane with extraordinary success in 
Barbadoes ; and having obtained certain intelligence that the 
soil of Antigua was well adapted to its propagation, be 
became one of its resident inhabitants. He then purchased 
a considerable quantity of land ; — sent for his family from 
Barbadoes, according to some authors, in the year 1674, 
but according to others, in 1676 ; and, in the course of time 
rendered such signal services to his country, both as a plan- 
ter and as a military officer, that his name will be long re- 
membered in the West Indies. Soon aifter this, he was ap- 
pointed Commander in Chief and Captain General of all 
the British Leeward Charaibean Islands ; most of them hav- 
ing been indebted for their flourishing condition to his pa- 
triotic zeal, and great skill in agriculture and commerce. 

Most of the lands which were adapted to the growth of 
sugar were, under his direction, appropriated to its cultiva- 
tion. The first attempts of the planters were rather un- 
promising and unprofitable. '^The sugar which they raised 
was of an inferior quality, being coarse in its nature, and 
exceedingly dark in color. In Great Britain it could find 
no market. Its proprietors were, therefore, compelled to 
dispose of it in Holland and the Hans Towns, at a price 
much below that for which they could afford to render it. 
But the genius of Codrington soon supplied the deficiencies 
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o£ nsitiire ^rom the »80iirce» of art, apd raised c^rops rrkkh^ 
I0 prdportioii to .their exikent, rivalled the iproduce of the 
move efftablffiihed colonies. This wojrlhry Geifomor died in. 
the year 166@, and was succeeded fay Jus ton, imder vrhoec 
prudent admiiQstration ihe settlemeDt wag ibned to a state 
of consictearaible ^yrospecity. Its .flourishing condition soon 
attracted ihe notice of ihe British govemmeiptf^ and it jbrss 
viewed dbi iEogland as a most iinp(»'tant and jidvantageouB 
e^ablisfament. Reports of its prosperity diww to its $hoi»8 
€ommerc4fd adventuren^ from other ifbnds, and not mnif 
had reason to conaplain that speculation iufd been deceived 
hy hope. "Ilie industry of these new settlers was soon re- 
nhurdeid in^Mi ample mamer ; and weaUh, and an increase of 
populatioBy advanced in a due proportioa. £rom these fa- 
Yorsdile circumstances the mother country found means to 
derive considecdble advantages. The aiticles which .were 
imported increased die revenue of the kingdom ; the neces- 
sanes which were reqiiired by the inhabitants £ot clothing, 
aoad other purposes^ pro^noted the manulactories at home ; 
while die people contributed tlieir quota in military aid, 
when expeditions became necessary to make reprisals on 
our political enemies, and commercial competitors. 

'The accession of Queen Anne to the Biilish dirone was 
accompanied with a considerable change in the administra-* 
fion of public affairs. Political influence was felt across 
die Atlantic ; and Codnngton, in consequence of some dis-> 
agreement with the new administration, resigned his c^cial 
situation. With his resignation, a period was put for a 
season to the growing prosperity of die island. He was 
succeeded in office by Sir WiUiam Matthews, ivdiose public 
career was too short to enable him to promote, or to per- 
mit him to counteract, those plans for the general good 
which his predecessors had so wisely arranged «nd pursued. 
He reached Antigua, and died soon after Iws arrival. 

On his death, an injudicious appokitmeqt of a worthless 
dharacter to succeed him involved the colonv in a series of 
calamities. Through the interest of the )3uke of M^irir 
borough, Daniel Park, whose crimes have given to his 
name an infamous immortality, found meaps to obtain the 
government of these Leeward Islands. He had served un- 
der that renowned commander in Flanders, and had so far 
ingratiated himself, through his recommendation, into the 
fiavour of his friends, that his vices were concealed from 
their vicMs, or overpowered by the blaze of that glory 
wliich crowned his illustrious pati'on. This man was a na- 


%\ve of VingiE^> liiifc had fled from liis country to escape 
juBtice, and taken refuge iu England. Through intri^iif 
and GGtrAiption be procured a <seat in parlbmenty btit being 
convicted of bribery was expelled the bouse. The vices 
Mrhich mao-ked his private life soon compelled him to seek 
ui asylum on (he continent. Here he was introduced to 
the Duke, who, being captivated with his address, made 
him one of his aides de camp, in wliich capacity he served 
St the memorable battle of Hoohstet. When victoey crowns 
ed the British arms, he was sent borne with die impoi^nt 
dispatches, and permitted to have an interview with her 
Majesty. Asa mark of her attention, she rewarded him 
with a diousand guineas, at her le^ee presented him widi her 
picture soperbly ornamented with diamonds^ -and readily 
ccmcurrod m his new appointment. 

This miscreant arrived at Antigua ia the summer of 1 706j 
aittd was received by the council, tiie assembly of represen- 
tatives, and the inhabitants, with every mark of distmction 
and respect which was thought due to his exalted station. 
The Assembly upcm this occasion, wieU knowing the power-i 
ful interest by which he had been promoted, from motives of 
policy, voted him an annual increase of resrenue to the amount 
of one thousand pounds) a sum which was afterwards made 
perpetual to his more worthy successors. But all the ho- 
nors and favors so liberally conferred «(n this unprincipled 
monster made no impression on his callous heart. Lust 
and rapine were his predominant vices ; injustice and cruelty 
Ae means of gratifying them. " The abuse of authority,** 
«ays Raynal, '^so common in mo^ nationsi, but so rare among 
'^ the English, was the more sevm^ly feh in Antigua,'* as it 
had enjoyed every human felicity under the mild and equi- 
table administration of its former Governors. Park, in de- 
fiance of the laws, and r^ardless of morality, justice, and 
common decency, proceeded from one degree of brutal vio- 
lence to another, and nearly filled his catalogue of iniquity in 
the short space of four years. And, although compkiintii 
were frequently transmitted to the Queen's' ministry of his 
tyrannical conduct, it does not appear that any- notice was 
taken of his mal-administration until the year 1710. At 
this time, the repeated remonstrances of the ir^abitants pro- 
duced an order from home, for him to resign his office to 
the Lieulenant Governor, and to return to England without 
loss of time. But, instead of obeying the royal mandat-e, 
he continued to exercise his authority, and proceeded to 
fresh outr9ges from motives of revenge* The members of 
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the Council^ and of the Assembly o^ represen^tives of the 
people^ could bear his tyranny no longer. They were obliged 
to associate in defence of their lives^ and for the security of 
their property ; and to take up arms in order to put an end 
to excesses which they abhorred^ and could no longer en- 
dure. Accordingly^ they summoned the colonists through- 
out every district of the island^ to repair to the town of 
St. John, well armed^ on the morning of the 7th of De- 
cember^ to protect their representatives, to defend the public 
property, and to oppose Ae further progress of usurped 
authority. The government at this time, they contended, 
was actually vested by indisputable right in the Lieutenaitf 
Governor and the House of Assembly. They were, therefore, 
compelled to have recourse to these violent measures to 
resist the effects of a proclamation which Park had recently, 
but illegally, issued for dissolving die Assembly. The 
tyrant now began, too late, to find that he had roused Ae 
vengeance of a deeply injured and justly incensed people. 
And having fortified himself in Government house, in which 
he had collected the few regular soldiers he could command, 
as attached to his person, he began a humiliating negoci- 
ation, which was terminated, on the part of the inhabitants, 
by a general assault. In this onsetj Park was overpowered 
and deeply wounded ; but not till after he had shot Mr.^ 
Piggot, who was one of the principal planters of the island, 
and a member of the Assembly. This catastrophe so high- 
ly exasperated the insurgents, that Park was dragged forth 
into the streets, and exposed to the ungovernable fury of 
the negroes, who had suffered every hardship tinder his op- 
pressive government. These, according to their usual savage 
custom of destroying their vanquished enemies, tore him to 
pieces whilst yet living, and dispersed his mutilated limbs 
m different streets. But in this last act of merited barbarity 
none of the white inhabitants w^re concerned. On the 
contrary, notwithstanding the confused account given of this 
tragedy by some writers, it is welt attested, that the whole 
body of the people, who had been called together for their 
common defence, behaved upon this melancholy occasion 
with the greatest decency and decorum. It is also well 
known, that after the Governor fell to the ground, from the 
wound he had received within the house, thev retired from 
the spot, repaired instantly to the residence of the Lieut. 
Governor, laid down their arms, and peaceably submitted 
to his administration. 
• " The mother country," says Abbe Raynal, " more 
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** moved by the sacred rights of nature than jealous of her 
own authority, overlooked a deed which her vigilance 
ought to have prevented, but which she was too equitable 
to revenge. A general amnesty was transmitted to the island, 
'^ with all possible expedition ; and two of the most active 
" leaders of the revolt were appointed by the Queen mem- 
" bers of the Council under the new Governor." The 
same author concludes his brief relation of this extraordinary 
transaction, with the following political reflections. ^^ It is 
only the part of a tyrant to excite rebellion, and then to 
quench it in the blood of the oppressed. Machiavelism, 
'^ which teaches princes the art of making themselves feared 
*^ and detested, directs them to stifle the victims whose 
cries become importunate. Humanity prescribes to 
kings, justice in legislation, mildness in administration, 
lenity to prevent insurrections, and clemency to pardon 
them. Religion enjoins obedience to the people ; but 
" God, above all things, requires equity in princes. The 
*' American islands have sometimes avenged the authority. 
*' of kings and the rights of the people upon iniquitous go- 
*' vernors, who, by a double treachery, prostituted the 
*^ king's name to oppress a whole nation. Antigua will re- 
** main celebrated in history for this terrible example of 
*^ justice." 

A succession of worthy governors, under the equitable 
administration of the house of Hanover, restored the tran- 
quillity, and consolidated the prosperity, of this now flourish- 
ing British colony. 

The central situation of the island, under the dominioa 
of Great Britain, renders it peculiarly advantsigeous to the 
mother country, in a political point of view, independently 
of its commercial benefits. Its position is in latitude 17"* 
5' north, and longitude 62^* 5' west from London. It is 
distant about 60 miles from St. Christopher's ; and nearly 
at an equal distance from each between the islands of 
Guadaloupe and Dominica. It has a capacious harbor, 
called English Harbor, which, for many years past, has 
been a constant station for a squadron of British ships 
of war in time of hostilities, and for large fleets in time 
of peace. It has generally had the gommand of Gua- 
daloupe, which has, more than once, surrendered with- 
out much resistance to the crown of Great Britain, and 
remained under its dominion till restored to France by 
treaties of peace. 

Antigua is computed by the most accurate surveypr to be 
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ri^out' twenty miles ki length; and nearly as ihuch in breadtfi. 
The circumference is calcuktect- to exceed fifty miles; and 
the inrhole to contain about 5^,838 acres of land. Of these 
nearly two- thirds are in a cultivated state ; die majority bemg 
laid out in sugar plantations, and the remainder in pastUr- 
age. A small portion only is allotted to the cultivation of 
tobacco plants and the cotton tree, imd to the raising of the 
JDecessary articles of vegetable provisions for die inhabitants. 
With the latter, however, they are plentffnily supplied^ 
when the island is not' afflicted by great droughts, a calamity 
tb which it is too* frequently siibject. The viiiole island is 
divided into eleven districts, containing sis towns, viz. St. 
John, Parham, Falmouth, Willoughby, Bridge Town, and 
St. James. These toxins and districts are included in the 
•ix parishes of St. John, St. George, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Philip and St. Mary. The total amount of the white in- 
habitants at present is estimated at 3000, and of the liegro 
alaves about 37,000. The chief produce of their labor for 
exportation to Europe is sugar, of which it is reckoned that 
16,000 hogsheads are manufactured on an average annually^ 
making a moderate allowance for bad seasons. 

The face, of the country, to a stranger on his first landing, 
does not present any extraordinary beairty, being for the 
most part too much covered with sterile hills, and surround- 
ed on the coasts with rocks, which render its approach by 
sea rather dangerous. But some districts of the interior* 
evince the persevering industry and spirit of improvements 
which distinguish the English planters, and other opulent* 
inhabitants^ from their indolent neighbors the French. 

The town of St. John is agreeably situated on the declivi* 
ty of a hill, except on die north side, which has been raised- 
to a complete plain by indefatigable labour; in filling up 
with earth an unhealthy marsh. The streets are generally^' 
very regular ; the houses spacious and well ventilated ; and^ 
few instances occur of those cabins being crowded oh each 
other, the asylum of filth and low dissipation, whith dis^ ' 
grace most of the British West India towns. Ftom Sh 
Jofan^s to Falmouth and English Harbor, ^ntfgua is seen 
t6 the greatest advantage ; this journey offering tile greatest* 
contrast of mountains and vallies with the best State of 
cultivation. In the neighborhood of Falmouth, the^ coim- 
tiy rises much. And from thence to English Harbor, ancT 
to the ridge of a ceruginous rock, the scenery is very pictur- 
esquely diversified by breaks and knolls. These are crown^ 
^witli woods; — with huge masses of rock' projecting into 
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ike hemxtiful hxf of Falmoiittiy whA afford a Slewing view 
of a romantic iket and rukfti. Freni' these emineiioey ive 
have a distant prosj^ect ef tke.shippiilg.in Englrgh Harbor, 
tcigetker with the varioas aad grofe«M}ue iMldnigt c^Astitotr 
irig the doch-yardl 

This extemive and beawtifnl tract ig highfy eidtmfted^ 
and adorned with a considerable namber of gardlsns judid* 
Guslj disposed and el^antlj .deteorated. The srnninit of 
^Moi^^^l is, beyond all doubt, one of the faedhhiedt spoti' 
in the West Indies ^ abd, together with the ffliioui^ heights* 
GsUed the Ridge, about three miles fin-tber on, constitute* 
a strong anti BMist salubrious post for Ae defence and prc^ 
tection of the naval ilrsenal at English Harbor. The housei 
lb diis tract are built of the green rock, and are prettily 
diversified by the contrasts which the lists, oi^ hnes^ of a rec^ 
mortal, separatBij^ the s<)uare stones, produce. 

It is astrikii^singularity, that the aeruginoas rock and soil 
are not coi^ned to this tract ; they extend across die island 
in a line nearly north and south, and in aco^tinuous- breaddi^ 
of five miles. They then pass under the sea, fcnrmkiga reefl 
or bank of equal breadth, and re-appear on the opposite^ 
riiore of Montserrat. The sea under Which they pass 
abounds with fish ; but those caught, if made use of as foodj 
impart a deadly poison to such as imprudently or ignorandy 
eat them.^ 

In the vicinity of the Ridge, in a wild st^f ile spot, oveivr 
grown with false Acacia^ CactuSf add dwarfy P^km, in«t 
termixed with innUmenible huge masses of spar, there is s 
curious cavern, in which an immense quan6ty of beautiful 
petrifactions are found, besides Sttxtaotkes ; and in many 
Mber parts of the island they are met with, detached iti 
fomiB infinitely varied. 

Besides the want of springsr adready noticed, Antigila 
htfoors under another great duadvantnge^ aw lincomnioni;^ 
dry atmosphere, notwithstanding fte singuiar irreguiaaity o# 
ifts temperature. The iidiabifCants,^ from diese causes^' Bte 
Hoi unfreqaiently in distress for wfin^r, whieh they af e didn 
obliged to import from the nei^boring islands at a ver^ 
great expense. The effects of ^deprivation of water have 
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* See an Essay on the maligjfiant pestilential Fever intro<fuced'inltQ 
fhe West' Indies, &c. By DV. Chisholn], 2 Vols. Londtnr, Frmted for 
Slawinan, 1801. 
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been frequendy and fatally experienced ; these iirere more 
particularly felt in the year 17799 when die ponds in which 
the cattle or stock of the plantations were watered, became 
dry. The importation was altogether insufficient ; and every 
part of the surface of the earth being parched up, the stock 
and the slaves perished in the utmost agony ; and a most fa« 
tal and malignant fever^ at the same time, every where pre- 
vailing, threatened total destruction to all. When these 
destructive attacks of dry weather arjs suddenly succe^ed 
by a profusion of rain, which generally happens once in 
three or five years, a very fatal epidemic remittent is the 
consequence. But however insalubrious such changes are, 
jFrom aridity to moisture, the planters consider themselves as 
amply compensated, by the immense fertility which the soil 
acquires from the latter. The difference in the general pro- 
duce of the island, occasioned by this diversity, is as 1 to ?• 
And such is the wonderful fecundity of the earth in many 
places, that if rain fall plendfuUy even in what is called the. 
crop season of the year, although the former part may have 
been uniformly dry, sdll an increase of three-fold has been 
observed to be the produce. , 

The temperature of the atmosphere in Antigua is ex- 
tremely irregular. In the morning it has frequendy happen- 
ed in dry weather, that the mercury in die thermometer 
has been stationary at 62® and 65®. In general it ranges 
from 75® to 90® in die course of the year, and, consequendy, 
as 86® is most commonly the stationary pouit at noon, this 
gives a medium of 84®. But rain, continued only for a 
few hours, produces a chill, and a sensation of the coldness 
of an European winter, seldom otherwise experienced in 
die West Indies. A particular benefit, however, is derived 
from this extraordinary variation in the temperature of the 
atmosphere; for even in the most arid years, the inhabitants 
are supplied with a variety of vegetables and fruit. Yet 
die prevalent dryness of the air is the principal cause of the 
glandular disease, which in this island has gained a most 
alarming ascendancy. Its dangerous symptoms are, violent 
head achs, vertigo, palpitations, and oppression at the pra^ 
cordia; and the surest remedy is a change of climate, if 
die patient can remove in time to another colony. But even 
this cure does not prevent a fresh attack on returning to 
Antigua. 

The situaUon of St. John, die capital, is by no means 
calculated to render it the most healthy part of die islands 
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Yet as it 18 the seat of government^ and the usual residence 
of the Governor General of all the Leeward Islands, it is, 
consequently, resorted to, occasionally, by many of their 
inhabitants. Hence it is vastly populous, though ex- 
posed to the importation of diseases from them in ad- 
dition to its native malady. This was the case with respect 
to the fatal malignant fever that broke Qut first in the 
shipping in this harbor in 1793, from whence it spread to 
the town ; and all descriptions of persons, and all ages, were 
subject to.it. Dr. Chisholm has observed, that the circum- 
stance of its occurring in all the West India Islands at 
periods commencing a mondi or two after its importation 
into, and general prevalence in, the port and town of St. 
Geoi^e, Grenada, left little doubt that the fever in Antigua 
was in fact the pestilential fever of Grenada, commonly 
called the Botdam fever. And as this opinion is confirm- 
ed by the following testimony, it is inserted in this place as 
a caution to those Europeans who may have occasion to visit 
the islands, to be careful in their inquiries into the state of 
the ships on board of which they purpose to embark. 

«^' Dr. Stephen Murray, a practitioner of considerable 
^' eminence at Falmouth, in the vicinity of English Harbor, 
** and at the time Surgeon to the Ordnance on the island, 
^' informed jne (says Dr. Chisholm), that the malignant pes- 
** tilential fever of the year 1793 was evidently imported 
'' from the Experiment man of war, the crew of which 
*^ received the mfection at Grenada. She came into Eng- 
** lish Harbor in the greatest distress, in the month of 
** Mf^, having lost almost all her men by it. An artificer 
*^ belonging to the ordnance, who had eone on board 
'^ and stayed all night, lay in a blanket belongii^ to one 
** of the victims to the disease. He was immediately 
** seijEcd ^nth it, and died in a few hours. The infection, 
'' by means of this blanket, . which was carried on diore 
*^ to the ordnance quarters with the wearing-apparel of 
'' the deceased as part of his property, was communi- 
*^ cated to the whole detachment of artillery, and from 
*y them to the 3 1st raiment of foot then on garrison duty. 
*^ A boat's crew of the Solebay frigate were sent on board 
** the Experiment to assist in working her into the harbor ; 
*^ unfortunately they caught the infection, and not one of 
'' them survived. But the death of all did not happen till 
*^ some of them had returned on bc^ard their own ship, and 
'' communicated the disease to the crew, of whom WQ 
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^ |)0ri(riMsd> l%e iotttingMMft, flfHwading, waa oarried lo the 
^^ ^wii of St. Joim by means of die frequent intercourse 
^ by ^'^t^ between the iiiiiahitants of th»t plp^ce and diose 
1' i^f l^ogUsh Haifcor. The inoet suCGesfinil tceatment^ in 
f\ the ea^ly stage of the diseasey was bleedHig and plendifi^ 
^ ajme ^aeuation* Back was of no efioaey ; on the 
y icQ9atrar3r, it waa extremely tsjurioufi ; and mercury could 
ff Qol^ be recurced to whep the epidemic waa oi^ the 
(f Ae^liip/' 

iW towD of St. J.ohB upon, die whole b well built^ and 
liie pairiflb icfaurch and the govemiyieBt house ave superb 
ndiftces. Evpn the houses of die negroes are iar superior 
tp those allotted them in sooie of die othec islands ; but, in 
geqer^, dieae Africans are not so well fed as some others are. 
niiey have but a scanty allowance of provisions fvom their 
qiaaters, especially in the dry seasons; and the numerous 
flpods pf raio water around the town i^ontrihute by dieir 
IMitrid exhalations to j-ender the residence unhealthy. 

The e9»cuti«ie and legislative authorities of Antigua Fe- 
semble those of the other British.colonies. They are vested 
W the goveFnoF, in a counc^ consisting of twelve members, 
nod a house of Assembly composed of tw^ity-five persons, 
vim represent the people. A certain landed property in 
ih^ ishmd is necessary (o confer a qualificiitioB. None but 
lireehplders can elect them tp their office. 

These legislators have honorably distinguished diemaelves, 
^j introducing some important amendments into the juris- 
IKudence of the island^ which have, happily, tended- to me- 
Uorate the condition of the slaves. Pnor to these regula- 
tipxi9» the proceedings against this unfortunate race of men 
IV^e suqimary, and die punishments inflicted on them, being 
firbitrary, bore but little proportion to the crimes of which 
Ibej atood accused. Such culprits as now appear among 
them are entitled, by these changes, to a trial by jury ; and, 
in aasfi of capital conviction, are allowed a specific time be- 
tween sentence ^nd execution. The salutary effects which 
have resulted firom these legislative institutions have been 
AensiUy felt both by proprietors and slaves. Of the latter, 
the livea of thousands have been preserved from the violence 
pf barbarous passion ; against the sallies of ¥^ich, interest 
bad been found to lift an ineffectual barrier. 

Regqlations of a similar nature were afterward instituted 
in v^j of the other colonies ; by which the severity of the 
mminid hw. was softened, in behalf of die negro slaves. 
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mie acts v^hich were thus established have been since rati- 
fied by the British parliament^ and royal authority ; by which 
means permanence has been given to compassion and return- 
ing justice. The struggle between humanity and unfeeling 
oppression was^ at firsts unequal and severe ; but the pro- 
gress of time bestowed upon the former that strength of 
which it deprived the latter. We have lived to behold a 
period which will be rendered conspicuons in the annals of 
posterity — a period in which, as it respects the Africans^ the 
triumphs of humanity hove been complete. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 

HISTORY OF ANTIGUA^ 

(Continued,) 


Origin of the Moravians; persecuted and exiled; many 
sMe tn England^ and import with them a knowledge of 
several manufactures. — Spread into foreign parts.^^Some 
ietth in Antisiui. — Character of their Missionaries, and 
of the Established Clergy in the island, — Success of the 
Moravian mission, extracted from their own accounts,-^* 
Origin of Methodism in the IVest Indies, — The gospel 
preacheaby Nathaniel Crilbert, Esq. in 1760. — Mr. Gil" 
bert succeeded by Mr. Baxter in 1778. — Success of their 
preaching.^^Mr. Baxter assisted by a Mrs. Gilbert."^ 
Providential occurrences instanced in the case of an old 
Irish Emigrant and his family. — Author^ s first visit in 
ns6,^-' Prospect of success Hnduces a general establish- 
ment of Missionaries. — Authof^s secona visit. — Remarks 
on the Climate, as affecting the health of the Inhabitants. 
^—Various successes of the Gospel. — Capture of Mr. 
M^ Donald, a Missionary, by the French. — Carried into 
Guadaloupe. — State of Morals in that Island. — Happy 
^ects of the Gospel on the morals of the Slaves in ^n- 
tigua. — Distress arising from an excessive Drousht.'^^ 
Death and Character &f Mr. Baxter. — General Advan- 
tages of the Gospel. 


I 


N a civil and religious point of view, the general (fispo-*- 
sition of the proprietors and other settled inhabitants of this 
island gives them a right to pre-eminence of character in 
their public capacity, to which those of the other colonies 
cannot lay an equal claim. That public spirit of religious 
indulgence and toleration^ which gave both encouragement 
and protection to a body of German protestants so earl; as 
173^; has entitled them to unfading honors. 
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These protestants emigrated from Moravia, and sought aft 
asylum in foreign lands. Scattered over Europe by the vio« 
lence of cruel persecution, they obtained by their peaceable 
behaviour, and truly christian conduct, that protection and 
respect to which they have been so justly entitled, but 
which they were forbidden to enjoy in the country which 
gave them birth. Professii^ a particular system of religious 
faith, which marked the extravagant follies of the church of 
Rome with decided disapprobation, they aimed at the re* 
formation of those to whom they imparted their doctrines. 
They instructed their disciples and followers to be sober^ 
active, and industrious members of society ; to be patient 
and res^ned in their respective situations; to be obedient to 
their superiors ; and to adorn with humility, and unassuming 
piety, the various relations of the Christian character. 

In the different kingdoms of Europe they have, in general, 
been recc^ised by the appellation of The United Brethren. 
In England they have been known by the title of Mora- 
vians, from the Marquisate of Moravia their native country. 
Moravia is a province of Germany, subject to the Emperor, 
as sovereign of Bohemia. Olmutz is the capital ; which, hav* 
ing an established Roman Catholic college, became at once 
the fountain of superstition and of persecution. 

The first promulgation of the doctrines of the Vnitas 
Fratrum provoked the storm, and awakened the resentment 
of those superstitious devotees, who began to tremble at the 
approaching light. Oppressed and persecuted by that in- 
tolerant communion, these inoffensive people emigrated in 
great numbers; and, like the Huguenots of France when 
exiled from their native plains by the tyrannical edicts of 
Louis XIV., they carried with them a variety of ingenious 
arts, which were either unknown, or but imperfectly prac- 
tised, in those countries to which they were compelled to 
flee for protection. Numbers came to England under the 
patronage of his Royal Highness William Duke of Cum- 
berland, when he commanded the British forces in Germany, 
during the war of 1755, and brought with them an art 
which we retain and exercise to the present day. 
> Immediately after the peace of 1763, they established a 
considerable carpet manufactory in Chelsea ; but, on account 
of the exceedingly high price of provisions in the vicinity of 
London, they removed to Exeter, where they conducted 
their trade with the greatest success. In this city it is still 
continued ; and their successors have been taught to produco 
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carptts wlncli are not only in kigb estinMkMfry bttt mptriot 
irn bettHty to those of Ruam and Turkey. 
' Many of ifaese Motatian Brethren, noting n pity <n^ 
fte benigbte^ Heathens, went forth in the name of thek 
Htfav^y Master lo instnict them in the things of God. In 
Cfreiy quarter of the globe they have extended dieir lainars | 
and in maniy fdaces God has Uessed and owned dieir dnde«>' 
tours f by giving diem aft afouadiMKe of soiftls for then* lnre« 
Thebr Missionaries were the first Protestant miniirters of tfo 
gospel who, with a holy and disinterested zdal, diNseted 
their labors to the pious and benevolei^ pnrpose of ^oti^ 
verting the negro slaves in the West Indies. With dvss0 
views they settled among them in diiferent isbaids, and hid 
die founcblion of a Christian chnrch in Antigaa^ The Ro« 
mish clergy, it is true, establi^d missionaFies in an early 
period ; but, unh^^pily, exertag themselves to convert the 
^ slaves to form and ceremony, rather than to Jesus Christy* 

their endeavors proved abortive, by, finally, terminating 
etdier in superstitioa or in Mood. The eonduct of the Mo*« 
ravian Brethren may, probably, receive a lustre from the 
contrast ; we may contemplate dieir actions in the saarae page ; 
but a eomfwrrison we cannot make. 

To enter into a detailed analysis of their porticidar opimons 
and iqunctioHs, would be ^te foreign to die design of this 
work ; Mid to pass over dieir labors m perfect silence wioidd 
be both uncharitable and uirjust. In ibe island of AnCigan 
the United Bredtren live in perfect harmx>dy and intimate 
connexion, not only with the estaUished elei^of die chweh 
of England, but more especially widi onr Missionaries In 
diis and in the other islands of the West Indies, they dieer« 
ftily assisted in promoting the infant work of God among 
die poor negroes^ The aiTfval of a Missionary diey consi^ 
dered as an. acqfaisition to the oaose in which diey were en^ 
gaged; they aSibrded diew a kind reception, sund treated 
tb^ as felkyW'laborers in the common \aneyard of dieir 
Lord. The shades eif diflercoce whteb subsisted in optmions 
were lost in dn nobler vie\ps^ that they were evangelical 
ministers of Jesus Christ 

The success wfaicb has attended the exertions of the Mo- 
ravian !&ietfaren; ia the island of Audgua has been great 
and uninterrupted* Theiv jounads breadie, a spirit of gra* 
tilnde, unmixed with the alloy of oomplauit. Mideed, from 
the earliest estabUsfament <^ tbeir Missionarieisi in diis island^ 
a spicit a£ bearing was excited in due negiu sbwes,. which b 
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kept alive to the present moment. Their masters give coun- 
tenance to their assemblies ; and they have to reflect with 
pleasure that they feel no occasion to review their conduct 
with regret. 

In 1787, the Moravians had under their care in this island 
five thousand four hundred and sixty-five negro slaves,* 
many of whom they had reason to believe were truly con- 
verted to God. Since that period their journals wear a 
pleasing aspect, and plainly prove that the protecting hand 
of God has not forsaken diem. From these accounts we 
will make some short extracts and lay them before our 
readers. 

In one of their Reports, published in 1790, they have the 
following article : ** The latest accounts from Antigua 
** mention, that the congregation of believing negroes there, 
^' increase not only in number but in the grace of God. In 
** St. John's, the number of adults and children baptized 
*^ last year was five hundred and seven. In Gracehill, two 
'' hundred and seventeen were baptized from Easter 1788 
" to Easter 1789." In 1791, they say, that " the congre- 
" gations of believers, both in St. John's and Gracehill, in- 
*' creased in number and grace :" and their friends, to whom 
their letters were addressed, observe — " God blesses and 
'' prospers his work among the negroes in so evident a 
'^ manner, that we join our Missionaries in rendering hum- 
'' ble thanks and praises to him whenever we read their 
'' letters." In their next account they relate, that " the 
*' work of God flourishes greatly, and the negro church in 
" Gracehill is far too small for the constant hearers.** 

In 1792, their prospects and hopes were equally enliven- 
ing to the pious mind : " In Antigua," they say, " the work 
** of God continues to flourish and increase ; and ' we have 
'^ reason to pray that the Lord of the harvest would himself 
'^ prepare and send forth more laborers into this great har- 
" vest. At the close of the year 179N the two congrega- 
" tions at Gracehill and St. John's consisted of upwards of 
'^ seven thousand four hundred souls, besides a great num- 
** ber of new people who constantly attend public worship. 
** I'he number of Missionaries on the island was only five. 
*' Many of the negroes return thanks to God that he has 
'^ sufiered them to be brought into outward affliction, in 


* I apprehend that this number comprehends all those negroes wh* 
fegulariy attended the preaching of the Oospei under their ministry. 
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^' w)vc)i t|i^y liave be^q macJi^ ^quainted wi^ tl^e gck^pel of 

'/ J^iiUjS Christ tbeir Saviour^ ^nd exp^ri^nc^d the power of 
*' his pcecipqs bloo4 ^o save th^^i frofla the dominiop of sin^ 
** These converted negroes give many striking prooifs of th^ 
*' qperation of the Spirit of (jjod upon their hearU." 

Xx\ ^ subs^qu^pt {leport, they speak thUs : " Tb§ m^ssio^ 
'^ ip Antigua continues! to be blessed by the Lori^ vvitb 9U 
'^ increase in number ; and, what is s^l more encouraging 
*^ and worthy of our thanks to bim^ they increase in grace, 
'^ ^nd in the knowledge of our X'^i'd and Saviour Jesu^ 
** Christ, which becomes evident in the walk and conversa- 
" tion of the believmg negroes. From Easter 1791 to 
'^ Easter 1792, six hundred and forty were baptized in St. 
'^ John's and Gracehill* A third i^ettlement is tnucb vvished 
*' for by the Missionaries." 

Such, in brief, >vere the prospects, the vie\y8, anci the sug^ 
ce^sps, which marjked the Moravian Mission through a series 
of years. Their congregatipus a^p still large iu ^e island^ 
s^d ^eir preaching qX the \vord is ^{\\l attended with q^uch 
frviit. Mapy, through their iiistrupientality, h^ve been 
bfought ff om darkness to light ; piauy have retire^ iuto their 
bpavenly inheritance^ and many reo^aui as living witnesses 
that Christ hath still povyer ox\ earth to forgive sins. 

}t must not, however, be supposed, that th^se Mission* 
aries, though thus encircled by the triumphs of grace, wer« 
exen^pted from those trials, whiph^ in this probationaiy 
4t^te,are tlie coipuion lot of all the people pf God. Though 
cpuntenanced by men in power, and blessed with succesiji 
even beyopd their n^o^t sanguine expectations; the vicej^ 
^hich prevailed, \he lukewarmness. which ip wany of their 
cpnv^rts they were obliged to. witness, without being vvhoUjf 
able to remove, were sources of many painful fee}ii)gfi, and 
causes of humiliation before God. Nevertheless^ the coQf; 
solation arisiqg from a superior conviction, that the great 
head of the church had owned and blessed tlicir labors 
enabled them to believe that their light afflictions, v^hich wcr^ 
bi)t for a moment, would work out for theni a far mor^. 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Supported by the 
promises of the gospel, they continue to this day- their 
enjoyments beget gratitude, and their prospects enliven their 
hopes. Aiming at the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, instead of viewing their successes with envy, we 
beseech God more abundantly to bless their labors, and to 
ix^ake them instrumental in his h^nd for ipore g^Qodj^ wh^U 
we wish them success in the name pf the Lord. 


Having thuB ttfk^n & tramieftt survej of the MoraViart 
Missioni» in this islaild, M^e proceed to state the establish- 
ilient and success of those Missionaries "who have labored 
here, under Ae direction of the society originally established 
by the Revereud John Wesley. 

The intercourse M^hich, itt the civilised parts of the World, 
Mibaists among the different iiations of the earth, becomes 
frequently a medium through which virtue sis well as vice 
m^ propagated without design. It was through this inter- 
course that the gospel Was first introduced by the Methodists 
into the West Indies; and through which a door beieame 
open to the negroes, thousands of whom were sifting in 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

Antig«la became the primary scene of actioli. In thi^ 
island the work b^an first to take root. From hence A 
Variety of branches spread themselves into other colonies ; 
and the event has been, that thousands have been savingly 
converted to 6od. As this islaiid must be considered as the 
parent church iti this Ardhipelago, it behoves \xs, in this place^ 
to give a brief, but full, adcouiit ^of the manner in Which 
the gospel Was first established, together With the instruments 
through which it was effected. By these means we may 
trace the conduct of Almighty goodness, in those displayil' 
of mercy which he has so abundantly manifested towdrdi 
multitudes of the swarthy inhabitants of the torrid zone. 

It was sometime in the year 1760, that Nathaniel Gilbert 
Esq. who had heard the gospel in England, and felt some- 
thing of its saving power, found himself a resident of An- 
tigua through those vicissitudes which are incident to hiinian 
life. Sensible of the deplorable condition of those With 
whom he Was encircled, he felt in his own soul an earnest 
desire to warn them to flee from the wrath to come. Hia 
first efforts were made in his own house to a few who assein- 
bled on Stftidays. TheSe he exhorted ; to these he pointed 
out their fhture danger ; and with these he prayed. The 
success which crowned his e?iertions fully demonstrated that 
he was countenanced of God. 

Anifloated with this conviction, he proceeded to ertlarg^ 
his sphere of action ; and, thdUgh no less a person than ilie 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, he went forth boldly, 
and preached the gospel to the negroes. . A mode of conduct 
86 unprecedented, in such an exalted character, soon excited 
surprise; surprise was followed with disapprobation, and 
disappre^tioA settled in reproach and contempt. Regard- 
l^ifs of the insults of thos^^ who3e applauses be had not 
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courtedy he continued to perseverey and soon saw that he 
had not labored in vain. From among the number who, oc- 
casionally, attended on his ministry, about two hundred 
were joined in society ; and these manifested, by their lives 
and behavior, that they knew by experience in whom they 
had believed, and that it was not in vain. 

Thus Mr. Gilbert continued to labor, without feeling an 
abatement of his success or ardor, till death terminated his 
career, and he exchanged time for eternity, . and exercise for 
reward. To his spiritual office he left no immediate suc- 
cessor. His flocks, left in the wilderness without a shep-. 
(herd, were compelled either to walk without the assbtance 
of an earthly guide, or to wander into those devious paths 
of error in which many thousands have been undone. Some 
held fast the beginning of their confidence; some grew 
lukewarm; others grew weary in welldoing; but all severely 
felt their loss. 

In 1778, Mr. John Baxter, a shipwright in the Royal 
Dock at Chatham, went to Antigua to work for his Majesty 
in £nglish Harbor, contrary to the advice of his friends. 
Previously to this period he had been a member of Mr. 
Wesley's society about twelve years ; and, in the character 
of a leader and exhorter, had, occasionally, found something 
to say for God. On his arrival in Antigua, being constrained 
by the love of God, he openly preached the gospel, and by. 
that means collected the scattered remnants of Mr. Gilbert's 
Jabors. 

'* On Thursday, Aprils, 1778," says Mr. Baxter, "I 
arrived at English Harbor. On Friday, the third, I went 
to St. John's, and waited on Mr. H. who received me kindly. 
The next day Mr. H. went with me to see our friends. The 
work that God began by Mr. Gilbert is still remaining. 
The black people have been kept together by two black 
women, who have continued praymg, and meeting with those 
who attended, every night. I preached to about thirty on 
Saturday night. On Sunday morning to about the same 
number ; and in the afternoon of the same day to about four 
or five hundred. The old standers/' he observes to Mr. 
Wesley, *^ desire that I would inform you that ypu have many 
children in Antigua, whom you never saw. Ihpp^.we 
shall have an interest in your prayers, and tfa^t all our 
Christian friends will pray for us. • 

" Last Saturday I again visited St. John's, and preached 
t^. a fashionable company of white womeo^ yi'hile the b^ck 
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loom was tull of blacks, who are athirst for the gospel. 
On the following day I preached to a large concourse of 
people that filled both the house and the yard.'^ 
« 

As Mr. Baxter was engaged in his Majesty's employ, his 
whole time could not be devoted to the ministry. His usual 
method, dictated bodi by necessity and choice, therefore, 
was, to travel to the different plantations in the evenings, 
where the slaves were associated on purpose to meet him at 
the time appointed, after the labor^of the day had been dis- 
patched. And after having exhorted them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and recommended them to the word of di- 
vine grace which alone was able to build them up, he re- 
turned again through those heavy dews which are so pemi« 
cious between the tropics, that he might be prepared for the 
labors of the ensuing day. Sundays he entirely devoted to 
the work of the ministry; and, though like Mr. Gilbert, 
his predecessor, whose scattered flock he had been endea- 
voring to collect, he felt himself, occasionally, the subject of 
veproach, a superior conviction that God both acknowledged 
and blessed his labors, supported him under every trial, and 
enabled him to lay himself out for God. 

Mr. Baxter thus fully employed, and laboring both for 
the bread which perishes, and for that which endures unto 
everlasting life, after having resided in the island a little 
more than one year, gives the following account, both of 
his prospects in religion and of himself* 

r 

'^ We labor under great hardships in this island, as the 
hand of, <jrod seems to be upon us. We have had no raio 
for some months, therefore the ground is parched up. There 
have been hardly any crops these three years, so that all the 
proprietors of estates are nearly ruined. We have expected 
rain every full and change of the moon, but still the windows 
of heaven are shut against us. As to the poor negroes, they 
have not even water to drink ; and having nothing allowed 
them to eat but a pint of horse-beans a day, their case is 
truly deplorable.'^ 

" But I hope their extremity is God's opportunity ; for 
they seem ripe for the gospel. Six hundred of them have 
joined the society ; and if using the means of grace be any 
proof, we may conclude they are in earnest. As an evidence 
of their sincerity, some of them come three or four miles 
after the labors of the day, that they may be present at eight 
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o'cldtk sM; Aigbt U> hear the wdrd ; dfid oti SundsTfAr^ nuiirf 
^dme seven or ten ittiles bare-footed to meet tbeii- classes. 

** The distresses of the isltmd^ Ive flattered ourselves^ 
t^'ould have constrained the legislature to appoint a day of 
fcsting and prayer ; but ds they neglected it^ we thought it 
<mr,duty to do it among oursetves; and we appointed Friday, 
the 28th of May, for that purpose. It is retiiarkabley that 
while we were assembled for ptayer, the Lord grant^ our 
request by sending rain in abundance. And at the same 
time that he was pouring out floods upon the dry ground/ 
Ae times of refreshing came from his presence in such as 
manner^ that many were constrained to cry, my cup rum^ 
over. Some strangers also joined us^ who acknowledged die 
power of God. 

'^ In several psirts of the island the Lo^d b^s opened 
itiany doors for the preaching of the gospel. There are 
four estates on which I have leafve to preach ; so tfaait I shall 
be obliged to alter my plan from once a w^k to dflCe a 
fortnight.'' 

As to himself; he observed^ that " he fottnd hitii^etf iff 
M enemy's country, where lust and appetite held complettf 
dominion over the general mass." A laxity in religious 
duties, is always either the harbinger or associate of- a de- 
j^vation of tnorals. '* As to the men," observes Mr. Bax- 
ter, '^ it is the custom hereto set no bounds to theif passions. 
'to live in such a region is father painful, since it is <Kfficulf 
to keep free from censure ; as most men liatQrally judge 
that all are enslaved to the same vices which they themselves 
iiidulge. As there is no family with whom I can board, a» 
in Etighnd, I am nnder the necessity of keepifng house; addf 
I hire an old woman who has a husband, to lo(^ after it^ tot 
illroid those reproaches which the malignant are ever readf 
to bestow." Sttch were the observations of Mr. Ba]>ilef itf 
the year 1779. ' 

From this period nntH the year 178S, Mr. Baxter eatPi^ 
ifned to labor in the same manner, and with HO inconsidef* 
able success. During the interim he married, and viewed 
himself as an established resident on the island. The work 
of God, which, in its infant stale, had been stthjeetto 
fluctuations, now began to acquire under his fostering care 
vt degree of permanency, which has, uninterruptedly, conti- 
ilued to the present time; and' against which, the gates of 
keft, we hope^ will not be suflFered to prevail. But the 
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jtate of rrfkio* ftX ths^t period wiU, perhaps, be be^t e?-r 
pressed in ISf r. B^^ter's own words, in a letter addressed tq 
fAr. Weslpy, datpd Juoe 10, 1782, which runs as follows; 

'* I take this opportunity, by a lady from Antigua^ to in- 
form you of th^ ^tat^ of OUT society. Tlje critical situ^tioa 
VI whii^h we h^v^ be^ for soine nionths past was very ^lariSH 
ing, aa yv^ were expecting daily to fall into the hands of our 
enemies ; but our God has been gracious, and has preserved 
us from their bands. The fatal expedition which has beei| 
but too successful against St. Kitt's, was intended for A^ 
Jigua ; but the enemy were driven to leeward. When thaj 
island was captured, we expected to be soon in the sanu) 
aituation ; and every Sunday, when we met, we considered 
It as our last opportunity of assembling. But we are, at 
present, fr^e from all apprehensions from that quarter. 

" Mfs. Gilbert will write by the fleet. We have reason to 
thank Gpd for sending her amoqg us, as it proves a peculiar 
blessing. We are much in wantx)f leaders. It is dangerous 
to let top many meet with one ; for, beipg ignorant of th§ 
word of God, they run into many superstitions. To pre- 
vent these evils, Mrs. Gilbert and myself meet classes at 
all opportunities. . The work cannot be said to be deep in 
any ; nut it is visible in multitudes. There is a great out^ 
ward reformatipp among the negroes, and a desire to be 
thought religious. I bless God that some know in whom 
tbe^ have believed, and adorn the gospel. There ^re at St, 
John's church nearly thirty colored people who receive the 
X^ord*s supper, apd tiieir number increases. 

" I have been so much employed ip the King's service of 
late, that { have pot had time to settle many matters as I 
could wi^h* I copsplt Mrs. Gilbert on all occasions. The 
houae ip which we at. present meet is a life-estate of my 
wife ; so that cjluring her life we shall be in no distress ; but 
I want to see a house of ouv own, that the work begun may 
be established. We have even now a prospect of build- 
ing, but materials are very dear. At present we have pot 
one white man ip society besides myself; so that I am at £| 
loss how tp find Trustees for our house. I shall be glad of 
your directiop how tp proceed. As soon as this work ia 
completed, and we cap maintain a preacher, I hope some 
of our brethren will come to pur assistance ; or, if you think 
it expedient, I will come to Conference ilext year, if it be 
peace. I still coptipue to travel into the country ; though I 
fin4 it hard to 0es.h ap^ blopd to work all day^ and tfa^u ridf 
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ten miles at nighty to preach. I trust that God wilT spare 
your useful life, and permit me to see you once more in the 
body ; or preserve me to be found at your feet at that day 
^hen you shall enter into the joy of your Lord.'* 

The house, to which the above letter alludes^ was com- 
pleted in 1783, and Mr. Baxter preached in it^ for the first 
' ' time, on the 8th of November in that year. The care of 

the whole society, which amounted to several hundreds, 
rested wholly on him and Mrs. Gilbert, together with that 
little assistance which tHey were enabled to derive from 
some of those pious negroes who had been converted to 
God. 

Mrs. Gilbert was a native of England, in which country 
I she had originally fixed her residence. Through some family 

connections she drew an annuity from an estate in Antignar ; 
which, previously to her departure from her native land, 
some intervening obstacles had prevented her from receiving. 
This obliged her to cross the ocean, and take up her abode 
in this island. " Had the estate," she observed, " regularly 
paid my annuity, I should have rested in my native clime, 
and quietly enjoyed those means of grace which I so highly 
prize ; but God hath his way in the whirlwind. I did not 
know that he had any thing for me to do in his vineyard nor 
could suppose that he would use so ra^an an instrument. 
But my work was provided. I immediately on my arrival, 
I was called upon to supply those deficiencies which the 
secular affairs of Mr. Baxter rendered unavoidable. 

" Meeting of classes forms but a part of the pastoral 
care ; the negroes require much further instruction. It ia 
not with them as with the natives of Britain's favored island. 
T hese have the bible in their hands, and can search the sa- 
cred records for themselves ; but they can scarcely conceive 
the hunger and thirst expressed by a poor negro, when he has 
learned that the soul is immortal, and is under the operation 
of awakening influences. My house is open for all that will 
attend at family prayers every day ; and 1 have one evening 
in every week for the public reading of the scriptures. TLTiese 
evenings I have large congregations both of whites and blacks. 
The novelty of such an institution brought, at first, many 
of the genteeler sort ; but I have reason to believe that they 
are now impelled by a better motive." 

That the stars in their courses have fought against Sisera 
h the language of holy writ ; and that the most boisterous 
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elements have been made subservient to divine providenca 
and grace, is the language of undeniable fact. 

We have seen the introduction of Mr. Baxter and of Mrs. 
Gilbert into the island of Antigua, through a train of cir- 
cumstances, which, apparently, had no connexion with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. And we have seen that their intro- 
duction was made instrumental in the awakening and bringing 
of many souls to Go(l, and in laying the foundation of that 
work which has directed thousands to the kingdom of eter- 
nal glory. 

" It may be truly said," Mrs. Gilbert observes, " that 
die harvest is plenteous, but the laborers few '^ and on this 
ground both her prayers and those of Mr. Baxter uniformly 
were, that some faithful laborein might be sent to assist 
them in the great work which was so evidently going on. 
But, though application had been repeatedly made to Mr. 
Wesley, the difficulties and obstacles were too powerful to 
be overcome. His wishes and abilities not corresponding, 
compelled him to relinquish what the ardor of his soul would 
have prompted him to promote ; so that the work in Antigua 
continued without any other assistance than what God had 
been already pleased providentially to raise. 

To supply these deficiencies, and to send forth more la- 
borers into this part of God's vineyard, a most remarkable 
circumstance occurred. Sceptical minds may, probably, 
impute it to accident ; but by their assumption of this right, 
they give the Christian, upon the same principle, an unques- 
tionable right to impute it to divine providence. On 
this point let the world decide ; the case itself stands as 
follows : 

A venerable old man, a member of the Methodist society 
of Waterford in Ireland, who was too far advanced in life 
to support himself by labor, was with his wife supported by 
the industry of two of their sons, whom, with the rest of 
their children, they had brought up in the fear of the Lord. 
In this state of domestic poverty they had spent many years 
in peace; and they continued in the enjoyment of tran- 
quillity, till the termination of the war with America, which 
was finally concluded in 1783. Soon after diis, some per- 
sons persuaded the young men that if they went to America 
they would infallibly make their fortunes. 

From this period they became restless and dissatisfied 
with their condition, and tormented themselves with the illu- 
sions of visionary grandeur which awaited them in the West- 
ern world. I'hey earnestly solicited their parents to let 
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them go, and their parents as earnestly entreated them to 
tarry till their eyes were closed in death ;— -a period^ which, 
according to the course of nature, could not be remote. 

A sense of filial duty obliged them to submit to the com- 
mands of their parents ; and the thought of leaving them 
destitutCji a prey to poverty, infirmity, and age, was sub- 
dued by their naturiu affection. Their inclinations were, 
nevertheless, invincible ; and, to reconcile these incongrui- 
ties, they hit upon an expedient which promised to harmonize 
all, without opposing that imaginary wealth which tempted 
them to cross the seas. They made the proposal to their 
parents, and, finally, prevailed upon them to accompany 
them to this unknown region of wealth and ease. 

But here a new difficulty arose. They had no money, 
and no friend from whom they could draw a supply. To 
overcome this embarrassment, the two young men entered 
into an engagement with the captain of a schooner, then 
bound to Virginia, and indented themselves to him for a 
term of years. By virtue of this agreement, they empowered 
the captain to sell them, on their aitival, for such a period 
as would be sufficient to satisfy him for their passage, and 
reimburse such expenses as he might have incurred on their 
account. And as the same terms were to be agreed on for 
their parents, who were unable to labor, tliese young men 
indented themselves, to be sold, on their arrival, lor a double 
term of years, that the old people might go free. 

The captain, instead of being an honest man, did by 
many abominable falsehoods so far impose upon them, that 
he led them into many snares, from which nothing but an 
Almighty hand could rescue them, and make a way for their 
escape. Just as they were about to embark, another of the 
old man's sons came, with his wife, to take a last farewell 
of his aged parents ; but being so afflicted with the thought 
of seeing them no more, he felt unable to leave them ; and, 
his wife consenting, be indented himself also, as his bro- 
thers had done before him, and they all bid adieu to their 
native land together. 

No sooner were they at sea, than they were treated like 
slaves, and obliged to submit to hardships unknown, perhaps, 
to the poorest common sailor that ever plowed the ocean. 
Their voyage was dreadful in almost every form, being both 
long an4 stormy ; and this, in conjunction with the indignities 
to which our adventurers were obliged to submit, rendered 
their situation deplorable to the last extreme. After com- 
bating with winds and waves for many weeks, they, however, 
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.at last drew fletr to their destbed port. Bbt here a moitt 
vicdeat storm arose^ which carried away dieir mast and rq^ 
ging, reduced tham to almost a, wrecks and drove them to 
die West Indies. Having sprung a leak, they attempted to 
put into St. Kitt's ; but not being able to make that port, 
they reached or drift^, a floating miracle, into the harbor 
of Antigua, after having heen the sport of seas and tempests 
for no less than thirteeii weeks. 

'^ I did not read/' says Mr. GObert, '' the distresring car^ 
cumstances of this vesse) in the public papers, without th# 
feelings of humuiity ; buf did not know, at that time, that 
there was any thing further in this providence. 

** The vessel stayed som^ time for repairs, and the poor 
passengers came on shore ; and as I was one day standing 
in my shop, the old man, who was then by himself, came 
in. I saw that he was a stranger, who appeared decent 
though poor. He informed me, that he was one of the 
passengers, and that bavins received intel%ence that there 
were Methodists on the isumd, lie wished to be directed to 
their preaching-house. A religious friend, at that time^ 
coming in, we asked him many questions, and soon found 
an union of spirit with him; and, so far as we can pene^ 
trate, he seems to be an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile. Our opinion of him is corroborated by the ch*- 
racter given of him, and of the behavior of bis family, dur- 
ing their voyage, by a young gentleman who came passenger 
in the same ship. Neither, indeed, can the captam say any 
thing evil of him, though his own conduct will by no means 
bear the light. It pleased God, on their arrival, to open 
many hearts towards the whole family ; «o that they were 
soon accommodated vtridi lodgings and every thing necessary. 

'^ The old inan spoke much to the dory of God in our 
love-feast on Christmas day. And while relating the disas- 
ters of their voyage, he observed, that when they were shut 
down in the hatchway, so that throng the violence of the 
storm every one despaired of life, as be was silendy waiting 
upon God, it was said in his inmost soul, Fear not^ ImU 
bring thee to Zoar; and, indeed, such our litde island has 
proved to them all. 

'' A gendeman has joined with some ladies to pay dieir 
passive. They are now completely released from the cap- 
tain, with whom, if they had proceeded, they would have 
found nodiing but poverty and slavery ; but diey are now in 
a fiiir way of doing well. One <»f the single sons is already 
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g^QDfd ^{xA a gffot)e«iw*s estate, with a salary of ^GQ 
^er fmnum ; the married mn. is upon another at £70 per an*- 
ouQi ; and the other son 19 going, through the interest of 
Mr. Sftxler, to be employed in his Majesty's yard ; and a 
j^dy of my acquaintance tells me, that she will set up the 
old couple in a shop. 

*' In the mean time, as the old man has ^tfts and zeal, be 
will be, discretionailyy employed in instructing the negroes, 
under Mr. Baxter's care; in exhorting, and in leading of 
cjiaiBses. We look upon this as a mercy to us, as we are. 
Miny iit number, and, therefore, cannot but heartily wel-* 
come a laborer in the vineyard of our Lord." 

• 

. The ciiNmmstimcesi of the above little narrative occurred 
lawards the close of the year 1783; and the letter from 
whieh the above extracts afe taken^ bears date in Februarjit 
17B4* At that period the society flourished ; so that a con-t 
aiderable number M'ere added to the church. The difficul-; 
lies .which they had to encounter . were only of a commoa 
oatmre ; the labor e^tceeded the laborers ; the fields were white 
already unto harvest, but there were but few to reap them* 
. Through die sufierinlendance of Mr. Baxter, the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Gilbert, and the subordinate instrumentality 
e£. the old Irish emigrant, things went on prosperously; so 
that they had under their care upwards of one thou;»nd 
members, chiefly blacks, who were earnestly stretching forth 
their hands toward God. Nothing remarkable occurred 
from this period till the year 178j6, when the author of these 
pages visited the island. During the interim the society 
gnMlually increased in numbers, many new places were 
opeaed, and requests were made for preadiing with which 
Mr, Baxter could not possiUy comply. Prayer-meetings 
and ckss*>meetings were attended withsin^lar bendit, and 
the word preached was not preached in vam. Every month 
broiight with it an acquisition of numbers ; the losses which 
the exclusion of members was sometknes oUiged to occasion, . 
were soon repaired by the admission of otliHBrs who orna- 
mented their profession ; so that both piety and numbers 
conspired to give religion a degree of respectability, even in 
the eyes of those who knew not God. 

The happy deadis which, ocramohally,. took place de- 
mopsatrated^ that 4iMse who ^us passed finom time into eter- 
nity had not followed a eunningly-devised fabk. They 
knew in whom they JiacL believed ; and having tbe.witiiess in 
tbpBMebfm, they bk tlMt Qyut had power on earth to Cor- 
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ipvesiils. jVnd, iti the triumph of faith/ enabled to read 
^eir title to mansions in the skies, they could rejoice ia 
l^pe of the glory of God, and look beyond the grave with 
a hope full of immortality. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1786, that the writer of 
these sheets, in company with Mr. Warrener, Mr. Hammet^ 
4nd Mr. Clarke, three Miasioaaries, «aijl/ed from Gravesend 
with an intention to reach Nova Scotia. But Mr. War- 
rener was designed by Mr, Wesley, ultimately, to go to An- 
tigua, to assist Mi'. I3axter. Of this voyage some account 
has been already given in the bistoi'y of other islands, which 
it is needless in this place to repeat. It is suiScient to ob- 
serve, that, " on stormy aea^ unnui»bered toils we bone," 
till, satisfied th^t we could not reach the port of our desti- 
nation, we directed our course to the West Indies, and 
reached Antigua on the @5th of December. 

Scarcely had we landed, and w<ere walking up the sti-eet^ 
in the town of St. John, before we met with Mr. Baxter^ 
then going to the chapel to perform divine service. The 
joy which accompanied our meeting, I shall not attempt to 
descii^. The bosom that has been enlivened by friendship, 
and wanned by religion, may have some susceptibility of our 
mutual congratulations; and to those bosoms I now^appeal. 
After having taken a little. refreshment, we all went to our 
chaf>el together^ in which I read prayers, preached, and 
found myself surrounded by a deeply attentive audience. 
After the congregatitm was dismissed, I administered Am 
holy sacrament to the communicants who had assembled. 
In die afternoon and eyf»ing I found the congregations 
equally large, and composed of persons who had not only 
previously heard the gospel, but who, in some measure, had 
felt its sacred influence, occasionally, upon their hearts. 

From taking a survey of the people that encircled me, I 
could not help remarking, that on &£ whole it was as clean 
ao audience as ever I saw. The nagro women were dressed 
in white linen gowns, petticoats, . handkerchiefs, and caps ; 
^hich, from their unsullied whiteness, formed, when com- 
pared with the jetty complexion of their wearers, a most 
singular contrast. The negro men were all dreaied nearly 
as neatly; and discovered a degree of taste and elegance 
which could only be expected from men in a more exalted 
sphere of life. 

From die time of my arrival lall the 5th of January 1737, 
I continued to preach in the town of St. John twipe every 
day* In the evenings the chapel was, in general, filled about. 
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an hour before the regular time of preaching ; nrhich com^' 
pelled me to begin about half an hour sooner than was 
usual^ and sooner than we had previously purposed. In 

feneral^ the ladies and gentlemen so completely filled the 
ouse, that the negroes, who contrived to build it with the 
little savings of their hard-earned money, trere nearly shut 
out for want of room, except in the mornings. But, instead 
of viewing this as a hardship and a cause of sorrow, diey 
bore it patiently, and rejoiced in the prosperity of the 
gospel. 

From the town we took an excursion into the country, so 
that I had an opportunity of preaching, two or three times, 
on those estates where a door had be^n previously opened. 
The slaves seemed ripe for the gospel ; and their masters, in 
general, from reflecting on the benefits which had resulted 
firom preaching, instead of feeling an aversion to it, afforded 
it both countenance and support. The numbers whidi, at 
this time, weire in society in both town and country through- 
out the island, amounted to nearly two thousand. These 
had beeu raised up through the instrumentality of Mr. Bax- 
ter, in conjunction with diose subordinate means of which 
we have taken notice, and which God had been pleased both 
to provide and bless. 

Our friends, who invited us to their houses, entertained us 
with a degree of elegance and grandeur, which appeared' 
not only indulgent but even dangerous. There is sometimes 
an excess in friendship, which becomes a snare. The sun- 
shine of prosperity may be productive of evils which adver- 
sity never knew ; Just as the violence of heat may, occasion- 
ally, melt what it was only designed to warm. Herein, 
perhaps, lies part of our danger in this country. Every 
thing is new, and pleasing to the senses. The charms of 
novelty give embellishment to real beauty ; so that we have 
to combat with the united influence of those things which' 
are capable of seducing the mind from God, and are udder 
the necessity of taking to ourselves the whole Christian 
armour. 

Soon after our arrival, I received three cards of invitation 
from the merchants of St. John's, to dine with Prince 
William Henry, now Duke of Clarence, who then hiqp- 
pened to be in the island as captain of a frigate. The civi- 
lities we had received, together with the respect due to his 
Royal Highness, as a branch of the illustrious house of 
Hanover, dictated a compliance; and as a refusal might 
have suggested an idea of disloyalty, which our souls «^ 
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honredy I took with me Mr. Baxter and one of the Mis- 
aionaries to the feast^ withdrawing in due time from th» 
scene of festivity. * 

In this island we held for the first time an infant Confer- 
ence; and saw before us a great probability diat the work 
would soon spread into other colonies. This island was, 
however, at that period, our primary care ; and on this spot 
it was fully determined that Mr. Warrener should remain. 
Just at this time we received a most pressing invitation from 
the island of St. Vincent's, to come and preach the gospel 
there; and, as its missionary history evinces, neither the 
invitation nor our compliance with it was made in vain. la 
the island of St. Eustatius also, which belonged to the 
Dutch, we were inclined to think, from various circumstances, 
that an opening might easily have been made ; and that the 
gospel might there be introduced. This also we resolved to 
attempt through the medium of Mr. Baxter, to whom two 
warm letters of recommendation had been previously ad- 
dressed. To Mr. Hammett, since our arrival, a letter had 
been sent from St. Kitt's. Dominica also held out an in- 
viting prospect; the fields were not only white unto the 
harvest, but it appeared as though God had directed the 
waves to impel us to these shores. 

May we not here pause for a moment, and contemplate 
the Qonduct of the Almighty^ in introducing the gospel into 
these regions ? The mediod^ which he adopted are calcu- 
lated to awaken in our bosoms sentiments of the most lively 
gratitude. The plan which he has pursued is a living com- 
ment upon his promise, that he wtll bring the blind by a 
way that they knew not, and mil lead them in paths that 
they have not known ; that he mil make darkness light be- 
fore them, and crooked things straight. The accomplish- 
ment of tliis promise has been happily exemplified in the 
cases which we have surveyed ; and we are taught, from what 


* Asa proof that the most respectable inhabitants of Anti^a, even at 
this period, were not enemies to the gospel, the following httle circum- 
stance will decide. While we were at dinner, a respectable gentleman 
intimated to me, that if Ave hundred a year would detain me on the 
island, I should not leave it. I thanked him for his generous intimation ; 
but, God be praised, I believe that so many thousands per annum woulct 
not have seduced me from what I was fully assured to be the line of duty 
«ad my sphere of usefulness in the church of Christ. As it afforded no 
temptation, there was no difficulty in resisting it. But it plainly demon- 
strated, that even in the midst of a public festival, the impressions or 
more serious moments were neither despised nor forgotten by some of 
the principal uihabitants. 
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lie has done, to trust Km where we caraiot compretcnd Iiifr 
ways. 

His first step was, to incline the heart of Mr. Gilbert to 
hear and feel the saving influence of the gospel ; and then to 
call him, though sustaining the dignified office of Sp^kcr 
of the House of Assembly, to impart those truAs to otherft^ 
through which he had been made wise unto salvaticta. \^ 
amidst those displays of his power, we behold a mystery 
which we can neither penetrate nor deny. Mr. Gilberts 
stay on earth was short. He just saw the dawnmgs of the 
'fruit of his labors, and Mas then called to his reward; 

The next instance of his providence was, to direct Mn 
Baxter to this distant island, to take charge of *ose souls 
whom Mr. Gilbert had been made instrumental in calling 
to God, but who, on his death, were left as sheep without 
k shepherd. 

Ihis increasing work of grace, which spread through the 
colony, soon became of such a nature as was incompatibte 
with Mr. Baxter's temporal avocations ; and to supply his 
lack of service the great Head of the church called Mrs. 
Gilbert to Antigua. Under their fostering care the work so 
flourished as to require more assistance ; and to supply this 
deficiency the winds and seas conducted the old Insh emi- 
grants to the coast, though against their wills, and contrary 
to their destination. 

An additional increase of labor still rendered more wd 
necessary ; and the writer, with his compatiions,though bound 
to Nova Scotia y felt himself obliged, through ihejriendijf 
adverse winds of heaven, to find an asylum in Antigua. 
1 his led to the establishment of a missionary;— to the intro- 
duction of the gospel into other islands, — and to the per- 
manent establishment of an extensive spiritual church ia 
that Archipelago, against which, we trust and believe, the 
gates of hell shall not be suflered to prevail. 

. 1 he influence of the gospel upon the lives of the negroes, 
in general, through this island, was so conspicuous, even at 
this early period, as to render military law, which had been 
formerly enforced at Christmas, when several days of recre- 
ation were allowed the negroes, vilioUy unnecessary, llie 
members of society formed a part of those whose lives had^ 
evidently, been reformed ; they w ere, indeed, the little leaven 
which was leavening the lump ; and the light that shone in 
them not only formed a contrast with the darkness which 
others manifested, but diffused a lustre through almost every 
corner of the colony. 
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On the 24th of Febraary 1789, I had another oppor- 
tunity, in conjunction with some of the Missionaries^ of 
visiting Antigua>«— an island which seems to be the favorite 
of heaven. It is supposed^ that Antigua contains 3000 
white inhabitants and 37,000 blacks; and out of diis num- 
ber we found, at that time, that 2,800 were members of 
our society, vdiile the Moravian Brethren had not less 
dian 2000 members in theirs. So great a leaven is, per- 
haps, not knovim in so small a country, throughout any 
other port of the habitable globe. 

From such a society it is natural to infer, that the con- 
gregations were bodi large and well behaved, which ia 
feality was the case. That of St. John's, and one in the 
country which I had the pleasure of addressing, would not 
have disgraced even those parts of England in which we 
have met with the greatest success. Decency, solemnity, 
wad attention, were not only visible, but predominant fea^ 
tures in their general character. The life of genuine and 
vital Christianity beamed in the countenances of many, 
firom that internal principle which had been planted in the 
heart. 

The particular usefulness of Mr. Warrener, since he had 
been established in this island, it would be ungrateful to 
overlook. Mr. Baxter, it is true, had, under God, been 
the father of this blessed work, and in a certain sense may be 
said to have sown that seed which Mr. Warrener had been 
called to reap ; but since the arrival of the latter, he had 
added not less than a thousand to the society ; who, so far 
as I was capable of judging, were worthy members. 

Our blessed Lord, before he quitted earth for heaven, 
gav.e to his followers a new commandment, namely, that 
thetf ^otdd lote one another; and, perhaps, we can fincj 
but few places in which this command has been more punc- 
tually obeyed, than in the island of Antigua. In times of 
sickness the members of our society visit each other in their 
respective neigbbCM'hoods, with the most affectionate soli- 
citude. And eva^ in those cases where medical assistance 
is required by a patient who is unable to provide it, it is 
instantly procured without any regard to the expense. It 
may be. said, that they love like brethren, that they are 
pitifid and tender-hearted, and melt in sympathy at each 
other's woe. 

Those riots and robberies, which were viewed as preludes 
to insurrection and revolt, have disappeared; insomuch 
that those precautions which in former periods were so ne« 
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cessary for the preservation of order, were now become 
nothing more than empty and unmeaning parade. Many, 
who had been turbulent lions, were now become peaceable 
Iambs ; and, from a conviction of duty, endeavored to pro- 
niote the interest of their masters, whom in former days 
they deemed it a virtue to injure. Such were some of 
those changes which the introduction of the gospel had 
wrought, tnrough the instrumadtaUty of two faidiful men. 

On the 5th of December 1790, the writer, after visitii^ 
the continent of America, and Great Britain, once more 
returned to Antigua, and found the work of God in a truly . 
flourishing condition. The increase of friends had given 
stability to the kindness of that reception which he had for- 
merly experienced ; insomuch that he spent there four com- 
fortable days, and found himself, on all occasions, perfectly 
at home. 

The work of God, evidently, appeared to be deepening 
throughout the island, and the converted negroes gave a 
more scriptural account of their experience than they had 
been accustomed to do. And, as a proof of the peaceable 
demeanor which they had uniformly manifested, the conduct 
of their masters must be an unexceptionable witness. For 
so far satisfied were the planters and other respectable inha- 
bitants, with the conduct of the Missionaries, and so con- 
scious of the political as well as religious advantages result- 
ing from their labors, that they supported the work by vo- 
luntary contributions and subscriptions. 

Nevertheless, the last evening I preached in this place, 
three drunken gentlemen^ if such they may be called with- 
out offering an insult to common sense., attacked Mr. Bax- 
ter in a most rude manner at the door of the chapel just as 
I had concluded. He made some reply, on which they 
instantly seized him; and one of them exclaimed, '' I'll 
murder, thee, Baxter, I'll murder thee." Mrs. Baxter, 
hearing such horrid expressions, was almost distracted; 
while several of the negroes, running through the. streets, 
cried out, " Our own Mr. Baxter is murctered." Soma 
people who were in their houses, hearing a noise, and not 
knowing distinctly what was the matter, imagmed that it waa 
a fire; so that die whole town was in an uproar. Two 
magistrates, however, with much spirit and discretion inter- 
fered : they soon reduced every thing to order ; and sent 
word to Mr. Baxter, that if he would lodge an infiwmatioB 
against the offenders in the morning, they should be severely 
punished. We returned our tbanks;, by letter, in the most 
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eouirteous and grateful manner of which we were capable ; 
but informed them, that we took greater pleasure in forgiving 
^an in prosecuting ; and, begging leave to drop our mfor- 
nation, here the whole affair terminated, and we have smc0 
enjoyed perfect peace. 

It was on the 8th of February 1793, that the author for 
the last time visited this island ; and in company with those 
'iMissiooaries which were established in different colonies, we 
began our annual Conference for these parts. In this Con- 
ference our debates were both free and full ; so that we left 
nothing unconsidered, which we thought would be either 
advantageous to the work at large, or beneficial to our own 
jsouls. To accomplish these objects more fully, we examined 
with carefulness all the minutes of our preceding Confer- 
ences, that we might either be guided in our decisions by 
what had been previously adopted, or confirmed in the 
necessity of those changes which are inseparable from the 
movements of time, llie business of this meeting occupied 
no less than five days ; and we not only flattered ^ourselves, 
at that time, that much benefit would result from the regu- 
lations which we found it necessary to make ; but subsequent 
years have confirmed us in our opinion, by Ailly assuring us, 
that we did not spend our time in vain. 

By the returns which were made at this Conference from 
the different islands, we found that our total number of 
members in society amounted to six thousand five hundred 
atid seventy souls ; and out of this number two thousand 
four hundred and twenty resided in Antigua. Of this com- 
pany in Antigua, thirty-six only were whites, one hundred 
and five people of color, and the rest were blacks. The 
blacks, indeed, through all the islands, almost uniformly 
make the chief part of the converts that are to be found ; 
they are the people who, in general, pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the word delivered ; and the Almighty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to bless it to their 0buls. 

^rhese negroes, throughout the various islands, had either 
in a greater or less degree been brought out of heathenish 
darkness to a knowledge of God. Tbeir outward sins, so 
far as observation could reach, they had abandoned. Even 
the practice of polygamy itself, their besetting evil, divine 
grace had given them fortitude to resist ; and a considerable 
part of them gave so clear and rational an account of their 
c:onversion, and of the influence of religion upon their hearts 
and lives^ as was sufficient to prove it genuine^ and to ani- 
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pate the Missionaries to stiU new e^iti^st m hdaai£ of 
btliers. 

Our Conference being ended, I rode to Engliah Harbor^ 
iivhere we l^ul a small society ; but it was composed of men^ 
bers who were no disgrace to their profession. I also 

E reached on the estate of Sir Geoi^e Thomas^ in a large 
all, which was filled with serious praying people. The 
societies, in most parts of the island, were in a flourishii^ 
condition ; and, in many places, the souls of die members 
were much alive to God. An increase, of the work was, 
evidendy, to be expected ; since the negroes were willing to 
hear, their masters willing to have them instructed, and the 
Missionaries zealous and full of solicitude for the salvation 
of their souls. 

I^ot long before our arrival on the island, it had been vi* 
sited with an epidemical disorder, which had carried off about 
fifty of the principal inhabitants, together with a great num- 
ber of negroes. Mr. Pearce, one of our Missicmaries, who 
had enjoyed a good share of health, was seized with the 
reigning disorder, and brought to the point of death. He 
bad been given over by his physicians in the evening ; but 
to their utter astonishment they found him die next day en- 
tirely out of danger. Mr. Baxter had also experienced 
some attacks on his constitution, which, though apparently 
of' a transient nature, had evidently impaired his health. 
But genuine religion makes an ample amends for all. Here 
evangelical piety had raised up her head s^nd flourished abun- 
dandy, both amongst us and among our Moravian brethren ; 
our light afflictions, therefore, which are but for a moment, 
will work out for us a far more exceedii^ and eternal weight 
of glory. 

It is, perhaps, not unworthy of remark, that die same 
causes which, in this island, give vigor to the vegetable 
world, prove, proportionably, injurious to man. So intri- 
cate and incomprehensiUe are the ways of Providence, that 
the life of man becomes a victim to those blessings which 
seem given to reward his toil. Whenever the planters are 
blessed with a large crop of sugar, they are obliged to pay 
Jbr it by a great mortality, both among themselves and their 
slaves. 1 he heavy and frequent raiqs, which are necessary 
for the production of a large crop, create a dampness in the 
air, which proves exceedingljr pernicious to health, and ge- 
nerates here those fevers which are most inimical to life. 
Happy for us when we reach that blessed r^ion, where 
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gQo4 shaill be separated firom the alloy' of evil, and ^here 
Ibe infaabitaota shall no ipore say they ar^ sick I 

On FebriiHury 1^, we departed from this highly^ayor^ 
spot^ and from this serious and affectionate people, whom, 
most probably, I shall behold no more till we ineet in the 
heavenly Jerusalem above. All the subsequent accounts 
are derived from the letters of the Missionaries, including 
the lives and deaths of several who departed this life in the 
triumph of faith. To recount, inde^, d>e lives, the ex- 
perience, and happy dearths, of all jtho^e who made this 
glorious exit, would be a task by no means compatible witb 
the nature of this history, even if the necessary materials 
could be obtained. It would, nevertheless, be equally cen- 
surable to pass over in total silence those deaths which are 
-said to be precious in the sight of God ; and, therefore, we 
shall here introduce an account of tw^, from a letter written 
Jby Mr. Baxter, May 24, 1794, and ^ve it nearly in his 
•awn words. 

'^ Among the happy deaths which have taken place in 
Antigua since you left us, I send you an account of the 
two following. The first is, that of John Cory, a mulatto 
islave, who was by trade a tailor. He was convinced about 
.fifteen years ago ; and from that time he left off all outward 
sin, and abandoned those vain amusements which are prac- 
tised in this country. From that time he gave himself up 
to prayer, and was instrumental of much good in turning 
many fr<»n the error of their ways. During twelve years, 
he was a leader and an exhorter, and his conduct was worthy 
of the Christian character. With his daily labor he main- 
tained himself, and regularly paid his owner one dollar per 
week. And when the business of the day was dispatched, 
it was his usual practice either to meet a class, or to exhort 
his fellow-slaves. He was a man of strict truth, was up- 
right in his life, and deserving of that office which he so 
long sustained. 

^^ About eight months before his death, he caught a cold, 
which brought on a consumption that terminated his life« 
For two months he was confined to his room; but during 
his sickness he was bodd patient and resigned. He at length 
departed, not only in peace, but in the full assurance of 
faith, leaving behind him a wife and eight children, together 
with a numerous train of acquaintances and spiritual friends, 
to bewail his loss. The respect which his usefulness excited 
was sufficiently proved by the lamentations at his death. 
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When I buried his corpse, all was as still as ii%ht ; Wt tbii 
silence was immediately succeeded by a lamentation enough 
to pierce the skies. His name is still reverenced by all who 
knew him. 

** The name of the other is Christopher Nibbs, a mulatto, 
whoy when he died, was about thirty-six years of age. He 
was convinced of sin about six years ago. Before he was 
brought to God, he lived in all the sinful customs of the 
country, particularly sabbath-breaking and revelling. Up- 
wards of five years he walked unblameably, enjoyed die 
light of God's countenance, and was made remarkably useful 
in bringing many to the good ways of God by pious exhor- 
tations. He was an active and good class-leader ; and with- 
out all doubt was made a blessing to many souls. 

'' About six months before his death, he was afflicted 
with a stroke of the palsy, and was reduced from a stnmg 
healthy man to a mere skeleton, < losing, at the same time, 
tlie use of his limbs. This called for the exercise of pa- 
tience ; but in the midst of his distresses he felt resignation 
to the will of God. The day befcH^ he died, while lying 
on bis bed, he begged to be turned upon his side; and in 
that posture he gave out three hymns, and then exhorted 
those around him to seek the Lord; declaring, at the same 
time, that he was a witness of the Jove oi God, and that, 
though his body was dying, he en}oyed unspeakable happi- 
ness in his soul. He expired also in the full assurance of 
faith. I interred his corpse on the estate to which he belonged, 
and then preached to a large audience. All was solemnity. 
Many were much affected, and, I trust, will not forget that 
profitable season. 

*' 1 could send you more accounts of this kind ; but we 
cannot see all our people when they are near their end, 
through the rapidity of the disorders which prevail in this 
country." 

[The following letter is from Mr. Warrener; and is doled 

Antiguay April £, 1796.] 

'^ Blessed be the name of the Lord, his work goes for- 
ward in this island. Since I wrote to you last^ we have 
established preaching upon several estates ; and, I trust, the 
work deepens in the hearts of some. We have a revival in 
the country. On Easter Sunday we had a season which 
melted many into tears. 1 found my own soul much re- 
freshed, and the people seemed all alive. Ourcliapel could 
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mot aMntain more than one fourth part of the people ^that 
assembled, so great was die spirit of hearing that prevailed. 
Several persons, after public service, joined the society, and, 
we charitably hope, from the best of motives. We have 
again revived the children's meeting. Hiey are the offspring 
of both French and English parents ; but, though the f<Mr- 
mer are professed Romanists, they do not attempt to deter 
their children from coming. 

[^Frcm Mr. Baxter ; dated Antigua, May 10, 1797.] 

'^ To the President of the Leeds Conference. 

'' Brother Warrener, who is the bearer of diis, will give 
3FOU and the Conference an exact account of the work of 
God in Antigua. I will therefore only observe, that it ap- 
pears to be spreading through the island. We are endea- 
voring to extricate ourselves from the debts under which we 
have labored. These I hope vrill soon be paid off, and 
ihen we shall be able to maintain three preachers. 

'^ With regard to the visiting of new islands, I cannot 
but diink the present time very unfavourable. Some mondis 
since, Brother Turner paid a visit to Anguilla ; biit the 
French landing on that island obliged him to take reiiige in 
St. Bartholomew's, * which is a tieutral Colony ; and there 
he has found a society." 

[From the same, to Mr, Mather , at Leeds; dated Antigua, 

February 19, 1798.] 

'^ At present I am in good health, and as well able to 
travel as when I arrived here twenty years ago. Brother 
McDonald, the young man sent by Dr. Coke to Antigua, 
was taken by a French privateer, and carried into Guada- 
loupe, in ^'^ich place he was connned a month in prison. 
Bemg liberated from this confinement through an exchange 
of prisoners which took place, he was sent on board an English 
ship of war, in which he was treated with the utmost civility 
and respect ; but was obliged, after he quitted that station, to 
pass through a variety of unpleasant vicissitudes before he 
reached Antigua. While in the hands of the enemy, nothing 
that he possessed escaped their ravages, excepting the clothes 


* St, Bartholomew's i* an idaad in tii« West Indies, belongiag to the 
Bwedes. 
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v^hich he actuaDy wore. I^vitie Providence^ howerer^ fit' 
vored his escape, and he reached us m safe^. 

'^ A general coancil is shortly to assemble at St. Kitt's, 
IB order to take the case of the slaves into consideration^ and 
to establish such laws as shall render their condition less un- 
comfortable. May the Almighty be their guide and director 
in this blessed work.'' 

Of the capture, confinement, distresses, and deliverance 
of Mr. M' Donald, alluded to above, he has given us an ac- 
count, of which the following is the purport. 

The vessel in which he took his passage sailed from 
Liverpool, in the autumn of 1797 ; and the peculiarity of 
their situation obliged them to spend the first sabbath on 
board id makii^ v?aiiike preparations. A French privateer, 
which occasionally pursued them for two days, kept them 
in constant readiness for an engagement; she^ however de- 
dined coming to action, and was, finally, parted from them 
in a violent ^e. The next three weeks presented nothing 
but ian uninterrupted scene of storms and unfavorable wea- 
ther; but after that time the elements became more propitious. 

On the 6th of November, they found themselves within 
about ten leigues of Antigua, when they were attacked by 
anodier French privateer. *^ We made,'' says, Mr. M* Do- 
nald, '^ all the preparations in our power for receiving 
her. I thought it my duty, on this occasion, not to remain 
an idle spectator; and, tinerefore, commending myself to 
the protection of the Alnnghty, took my station in a place, 
which I judged would be most serviceable to the common 
cause.'' The en^my did not discharge a gun nntfl she was 
almost within pistol shot, vAten she commenced an engage- 
ment which continued about an hour. The English captain 
being wounded in the th^h, by a four pound shot, was un- 
able to preserve his station ; but he was instantly succeeded 
in his command, and the action continued' with unremitting 
vigor. The force of the EkigUsh amounted to twelve guns 
and twenty-one men and boys, while that of die French was 
ten guns and one hundred and thirty six men, fifty of whom 
wei*e marines. The French, finding themselves much 8iq>eri- 
or in numbers while they were inferior in guns, fornted a re* 
solution, and made preparations for boarding. This Ihey 
effected ; and this decided the doubtful victory in their favor. 

In the engagement the French had thirty men killed and 
wounded, and the English a few wounded, but no lives were 
lost* 
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Mi*. M'DctaaM'a relkious books, m$ ioost tfs the 
aurrettdered^ were mstanUy torn to fneees through sportive 
wkkedoKMy and every thing that h^ possessed was taken 
from him, except the clothes which he had oil. He wlui 
landed at Guad^oupe^ and itnmediately edcrt into a loathsOaMT 
prison among a number of unhappy wretches of all kindg^ 
pikf tieularly some French negroes n^he lived wotse than th^ 
beasts. ]Ln this place^ the naked dirty flo<»r, on which ihsff 
stood, was the only bed he could obtain* From this honi* 
Me dungeon he was^ however^ happily releasted within a few 
days, by the kind intercession of a French npblemaBy who: 
was, at that time, himself a prisoner,- but who was indulge 
with a lodging in the jailor's house. For Mr. McDonald 
he procured the same stttiation, and resided with him till his 
removal to Basseterre. In this place he was confined ia al| 
old church, which the French had converled into a prisod^ 
His companions weie mostly Ef^lishmea. These wer^ 
given up to drunkennesfit and swearing ; he, however, preadied 
to them^ and after a while found some who s^mefd attentive 
to the word. He also found some Methodist negroes, to 
whom he read the bible, and with whom he found means to 
fattvd sKMDe serious conversation. B«il no beds were allowed 
them ; they slept upon flags or boards; and their daily allow- 
iiiice was one pound of coarse bread and five ounces of salt 
firii. His health, nevertheless, was Unimpaired ; the Al* 
mighty, in a remarkable liKtnner, verifying his promise, m thf 
day is^ so shall thy strength be. 

AHatt remaining in this place of confinemeitt about three 
v^eeks, he was exchanged, with other prisoners, and put on 
board aii English ship of war. . The captain, learning diat 
he ii^as a Methodist pretscher, treated him with the greatest 
kindness, and desired him to continue with him as the chap- 
lain of his ship. Tins, however, behig incompatible with 
his previous engagements, be was obliged to decline accept- 
ing ; in consequence of which the captain put him on shore 
on the isliand of DomiiHca, from whence he got to Port 
Roydl in Martinito. Here be foiind himself in a most for- 
lorn condition, being destitute of mone]^, of food, and of 
frknds; surrotmded by pierfect strangers, most of whom 
were French, and without any probable method of proeur- 
nig a passage to Antigna. 

Oppressed with diese difiknlties, and encircled with these 
dangers, he walked through iht streets, ruminating upon a 
train of cahtaiities to which he saw no end, except in death 
and ^offj. But while lifting his heart to God for direction 
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in his critical condition, he was met by a gentleman, whoin^ 
though a perfect stranger, he had the confidence to accost ; 
and after acquainting him with the embarrassment under 
which he labored, the gentleman, the Christian surely, 
kindly advanced him ten pounds to pursue his voyage to 
Anti<2:ua. 

'After taking a little refreshment, he sailed in a boat to St. 
Pierre's, a^good trading town, from whence he hoped to be 
able to obtain a passage to the place of his destination. 
Here also God raised him up another friend; who, though 
^n entire stranger, took him to his house, and gave him 
clean linen, an article of which he was in particular want: 
From St. Pierre's, he sailed in a sloop for Antigua, linder 
convoy of an English privateer of fourteen guns. The day 
following they were becalmed close under Guadaloupe. The. 
French, perceiving their situation, immediately dispatched 
two privateers, one of sixteen, and the other of six guns, 
both full of men, to take them and bring them in. ' Both 
of these the English privateer engaged ; while the sloop, 
without arms to join in the conflict, wind to sail, or oars to 
effect her escape, looked on as an idle spectator. From the 
disproportion of the forces engaged, Mr. McDonald fully 
expected, almost every minute, to fall once more into the 
hands of the enemy, and to be again lodged in the same jail 
from which he had but just been liberated.. In about an 
hour, victory decided in favor of the English privateer ; the 
French vessels were both obliged to retire from the combat, 
and to make the best of their way to port in a very shattered 
condition. On their arrival, more vessels were instantly 
sent out; but their approach was anticipated by a favorable 
breeze, which sprung up» wafted the English vessels from 
"these hostile shores, and conducted them safely into the 
harbor of St. John's, in Antigua, on the 9lh of December. 

Of Guadaloupe, Mr. McDonald says, that the inhabi- 
tants in general, who were governed by the worst principles 
of French democracy, appeared to be given up to all man- 
ner of wickedness; — atheists in principle, and brutes in 
practice ; — that they had, consequently, no fear of God before 
their eyes ; nor any other regard for man, than that which 
suited their private interest or beastly lusts. O that the 
gospel may be brought among them ! For how striking and 
awful was the contrast between this island and Ant^a, of 
which he giv^s the following picture ! . 

** In Antigua I have met with an affectionate people, not 
epnforiaed t9 the world. ^Bofore they received the gospel. 
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thej were totally ignorant of God, and addicted to riot, 
murder, and uncleanness, in a high degree; but now thes« 
crimes are rarely heard of among them. On. the contrary, 
on every Lord s day thousands assemble together to hear the 
word and praise the name of God, with joy sparkling in their 
eyes, and divine love influencing their hearts. Formerly 
these negroes went almost naked, but now they dress all in 
white, and form a spectacle which is indeed beautiful to be- 
hold. At Christmas we renewed our covenant with God, 
and found the Lord in his spiritual presence remarkably fa- 
vorable to us Thanks be to his holy name, there is a revi- 
val of true godliness, the work is spreading on every side. 
The whites attend with much seriousness, and many blacks 
and colored people have been added to the society. 

" At our Easter love-feast we had a special season of reviv» 
ing grace. I'he poor blacks, who are considered by many as 
the outcasts of men and the refuse of human nature, were 
remarkably happy, and praised God with joyful lips. I was 
struck with astonishment at hearing them relate their experi- 
ence in the knowledge and love of their heavenly Father and 
Redeemer/' 

Tlie opinion of Mr. McDonald on his own situation, 
upon a dispassionate survey of those dangers through which 
he had passed, and those calamities which he had been 
obliged to undergo, breathes a spirit of Christian intrepidity 
and fortitude, and justly deserves to be recorded. 

• 

" Notwithstanding/* he observes, " the difficulties I met 
with in ray voyage, 1 do not regret coming hither, because I 
am amply repaid for all my toils by a sense of God's good- 
ness, and by being a happy witness of the revival of his 
work in Antigua. Young preachers are deterred from visit- 
ing these islands, and preaching the gospel to the poor blacks, 
by a thousand frightiiM chimeras which have no existence but 
in their own imaginations. _The men of the world brave 
every danger, and despise all hardships, in order to acquire 
the riches that perish. And shall the servants of the living 
God be less zealous in the glorious cause of truth f Nay, 
be it far from them. If we fall, let us fall lighting for a 
heavenly crown. I thank God for the good health i enjoy ; our 
labors are close enough ; but the Lord helps us through all.'' 

Such were the sentiments and feelings of Mr. McDonald 
on May 3, 1798 ; which was the lime when the letter, fronn 
which the above extracts have b^en taken^ bears date. 
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From Hm nwliil cantra9t$ i¥)ik^ b« bas m^\^ Mw^cft 
Qu«()ale«4pe ftiid AQi^ua> w« i^eay }eaFQ to form ^oam es^m^ 
of tb^ goipel pf <!^hrist. In its ii^iiAnp^ ii|k>o the q^raU of 
q^ijiltlliAdeMS who w^^ iiot i^ei^b^p of Pur sociieiyf we bQho}4 
m effect M^hicb c^iwot with ju$tiGe b^ attributed to sH>y oih^ 
cause. And we iQb^iervp with ^aaure, witbpal: mmg a»)y 
byperboli^l langm^^, that in th^ island of Antigfi^ U bat^ 
fed the hiupgry and ckHbed tb^ naked^ by subduing nbose tiiF* 
bfi^lant passions, which in every ag? 9nd country are the p»* 
Xmts of e¥ce99 and misery. Thus godliness is printable ta 
all things, having the promise of the life that now i^, and of 
that wb^h is tp cqm»* 

Npr were tbiOise happy prosp^ts^ which Mr. M'l^nald 
both anticipalkfd and des<;ribed in \79^, less plea^ipg eiljbe^ 
10 ppfisession or perspective in 1803 ; as the following letter 
fvom Mr. John Barkenhead, dated May the 9tb of that 
year, will fWly evince, 

^' I .bless God>^' b^ observ«eSy ^' I have eiijoy^ a go^d sliatu 
of b^ltb since I came hither, and have been enabled ta 
travel through the island^ though our labor is very hard. I 
have to preach ten or eleven times a week^ besides the meet- 

i'llg of five classes.. We >vaat more help. We have bought 
and tQ build a new chapel at Param*town. Mr. Baxter 
saysy the wcM'k was never before in so gpod a state in Antiguar 
We travel togedier in peace and harmony. Our congr^ega-r 
tions are so large, that hundreds are obliged to stand out qf 
doors. On Easter Sunday, the congregation was supposed 
to be about fi^ur thousand. . While I was prea^^ing from 
Jobn, KKp l^f n^any experienced that the liOnd was risen 
indeed. The work in this island is rational and spiritual, 
and the experience of the people is both sound, and goodp 
. like that of our friends in England. 

*^ We have added, within these eighteen months, ^igfat 
bnodfed new aaembers ; and more are joining every day. 
We scarcely ever preach but some are couviu(:^,and others 
set at liberty. S<Hnetinies the power of God descends upon 
the congi^egation in a wonderful manner. Th^ people fall 
down and lie as if they were dead, till the Liprd bids Ibem 
arise; and th^they praise him with joyful lips, l^he-wfaUe 
people crowd our chapel, and many of them have joiped 
our society. Our prayer- meetings have he^n ijauch blessed, 
Hi^e is such a spirit of hearing as I never saw b^ftH-e. I 
tN&lieve the Lord is about to do a great work in the ^arth. 
May he h^st^ that happy period wh^ all fl^ sbaU seebia 
salvation." 


' Id Jitfi0 rl30Sj Mr. Bd4^er repeats in mbikitur^ \vbat the 
pece4mg kU^r ba^ 4eUile4 fnore at large. I bless God/' 
he 39)'B9 '^ that be givQs YQe beaUb^ and I desirie as a tok^q 
of gi-aU^de U> iis^ i( to bifif glory, I tbai^k him ^»o, 4fcat 
the work is goi^ ofi bsre steadily, and I hope is deepened 
^» well as enX^wi^d" {a Jyly of the same year, be again 
repieatSy '^ I bles9 God thp work is not declining with us^ 
aUiough we hgye lp9t fnaoy of our people by death, i 
buried a womac^ yoymg of years, last night, who died ia 
childbed in the f^ll assMTWf:^ of faith/' 

That a body ^f men an4 xoornen so large 09 that which 
cornpo^^ the M^hodht m^Hje$ in Jntigua^ ^lid other part« 
of %\i% Wi^ ladies, M^n chiefly from a savage f tat«, ami a 
stat^ of slavery, sbwld eontaio some imwortby members, is 
at all tipie? ratber a matter of e^cpectation than doubt. 
Mere human nature is universally corrupt. Evcq civili^itioa 
has beeiE^ foMod wholly io^u^icient to impose restraints upon 
the sallies ^ our paisions ; HfA the i^ery institution of bu*- 
mm law^ demwstrates that prior necessity which called 
diem into existaoc^. The milder beams of mercy, which 
sbin^ through the gospel, and thaw the ferocity of the heart, 
are, while they meliorate the copdition of the soul, far 
from giving countenance to anarchy even in the mind of 
man. The gospel has its precepts as well as charms. '^ Or- 
'^ der is Heaven's first law." So that discif^ne seems 
iiijGorpai'ated with every branch of the oeconomy of God. 

But if discipline and order are sq necessary, even wber^e 
the light of spience is diffused, and where civilization haK 
aitaiped ils greatiest periection, how much more must their 
necessity appear amoqg the untutored Heathen f Instebi* 
lity, b<i^b in profession and action, unhappily is too closely 
allied to the bumaa diaracter; insomudi that from the 
motley features which the picture presents, an unvaryixig 
adherence to -eatabUshed measures becomes a necessary guar- 
dian of virtue. 

Impressed with the#^ »ad similar truths, the Committee 
in London, on whom, with the General Superintendant, the 
care of the Missions dfsvolyed, published, on the ZOtb of 
February 1804, a circular letter, which was immediately 
forwarded to the, diiOsrent Missionaries in Wales, in Ireland, 
»f^ in tbe West ladies. The purport of this letter was, to 
request each Missiioiiary ^' to be particularly exact in bi^ 
'^ statemenit of those various occurrences which might offer 

^ tbemselve^ U> \m qotipe y aod tQ l(^p » ff guilsir journal 
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'* of his proceedings, together with all the partienlars of 
** his Mission/* In addition to this, it was recommended^ 
that '' a record might be kept of all remarkable conversions, 
'^ ^traordinary experiences, and happy deaths, of any indi- 
" viduals in their respective spheres of action/* 

In another branch they express themselves thus r '* Upon 
'^ this occasion it may not be amiss to drop a hint to our 
" Missionaries, upon the importance of an exact observ- 
" ance of- the Methodist discipline, which seems to have 
*^ been formed under the immediate direction of divine 
" Providence, and is altogether suited to the state of Christ- 
" ian society. A due observance of the life and coversa- 
'' tion of private members, and a fiill determination to hold 
* *' no communion with those who walk disorderly, let their 
" situations or circumstances be what they may, will have a 
** great tendency to promote vital godhness, and to render 
" our societies a savor of life unto life/' 

Satisfied with the justness of the above remarks, and with 
the reasonableness of the requests which the circular letter 
contained, Mr. Baxter proceeded to form a regular estimate 
of the work of God in Antigua; aud in the month of June 
in the same year addressed to the Committee the following 
letter : 

'' Antigua, June 12, 1804. 

" I shall give the Committee all the information I can 
respecting the spiritual state of the mission in this islanck 
The number in society was large ; but we have been obliged 
to exclude many, who ran well for years, for forming im- 
proper connexions. With regard to the rising generation, 
although we have a pleasing prospect concerning many who 
bid fair for leading virtuous lives, I fear that not a few will 
fall a prey to this vice, which is very prevalent in this 
country. 

*^ B^ut, notwithstanding many evib which remain, I can 
say with truth, that a wonderful change for the better has 
taken place within these twenty-six years. We have, at pre- 
sent, many young women in our societies, who are an orna- 
ment to their profession, and who in itheir behavior manifest 
great purity of manners. ^ And many of the aged prote that 
'they have held fast the beginning of their confidence firmly 
to the end. I believe we shall now have a sifting time^ as we 
are determined to pay a strict regard to discipline. 

" As we have not an opportunity of visiting all our peo- 
ple when sick^ bej:au8e, they are at a considerable distance 
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from us, except' when we visit the estates in turn'; and as 
we have no intelligent persons to give us just information 
concerning them, we cannot present you with accounts of 
their experience free from all defect. I shall, however, 
endeavor to write what I think on this head will be worthy 
of notice. " On Tuesday, April l6th, our sister Euphemae 
Chapman was buried ; a young white woman, who had been a 
member of our society two years. She had been much 
enlightened and greatly affected under the preaching of die 
word; and gave up the vanities of the world in the prime of 
life. She had many trials, but bore them all with invinci- 
ble patience. Six months before her death she caught a 
violent cold, and lost the use of her limbs. She bore her 
afflictions with fortitude and resignation, and departed this 
life in hope of a resurrection to a better. 

^* The day following, I rode to AthoFs estate, to bury 
the remains of John Quash Gilbert. He had been a mem?* 
ber of the first Methodist society in Antigua, and was a seal 
of Mr. Gilbert's ministry. He had been a member of our 
society thirty-three years, and walked soberly and uprightly 
as became the gospel. He was a faithful and trusty servant, 
a good husband, and a loving father. Having been deaf for 
«onie years, he could not converse much, but he always 
attended the means of grace ; and though ninety years old 
when he died, he labored for his master till within a fortnight 
of his death. In his last illness, he observed to his wife, / 
have not much to say; but my great Master is preparing a 

t'ace for we, and is going to take me unto himself. He 
ft issue six children, forty-four grand-children, and four 
great-grand-children. He had buried one son and thirteen 
grand-children. He s requested to be interred among hi» 
children, with which request his acquaintances most willingly 
complied, though they had seven miles to carry his corpse. 
His body was followed by his family and many friends. I 
preached a funeral sermon on the occasion, wbich^ I hope, 
was of some service to the living. 

'^ You desire we would give you an account of our local 
preachers. In order that you may form a proper judgment 
of them, you must observe, that we have but few white 
men, not more than six, in the society, and only one of 
these is a local preacher. And we have but one free man 
of color, who is willing to be reproached for the sake of 
Christ. We have, indeed, very few colored men that are 
free in all our societies, though we have many free women. 
. .^ome of these colored women have good gifts in prayer, aud 
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bold (ir&yer-iiieefftifd ; bat tb€! free meh^ in gcntral^ hwr0 
^o relish for religion. We hdte z fe^ men wbo are Carves/ 
that esb6M and meet clasdeSy but tfaeir gifts are very small ; 
neiflter t^ill the laws of the countrt permit them to be mora 
eitensively usefuL Our numbers are as follow : whitesy 
Iwenty-twoy blacks and colored^ three thousand five bimdred 
find mxteen. Many have died dits year ; I believe^ not less 
than three hmHired. 

'^ I bless God, that I «fid «ny ceUea^es labco- together in 
love. In point (k healtt^ t am as well> at present, as! when 
I left England ; but I had Mo severe attacks of the fever 
last year^ and X feel Ae infiymttieci o# old age advancing 
iipo« me/' 

On the state of the inland, considered in a natural lights 
ihe saitile Writer makes the follotvkig obiservations^ about two 
day^ after the preceding letter was written : 

" We are likely to suffer great dii^ress on account of the 
dry weather. We have had scar^sely imy rain for five months^ 
and if is with difficulty we can get any water to drinic. I 
dm obliged to ride three miles to get water for my horse; 
and 1 fear in another month we sl^U have none either for 
msm or beast^ excepting what may be brou^t to us from 
Mher islands. 

** We kept a day of prayer on the 6th of June, and the 
Lord answered us in some degree. We had diat ni^t and 
the next day, a few showers in St. John's and some other 
p^ts of the island. But there is still great distress ; and if 
God send tts nc^ a speedy relief, we shall be exposed to fa»- 
mine. But should even our request be granted, and: sbool^l 
Ihe earth be watered with the dew of heaven, there is much 
reason to apprehend that it will bring on ^tal fevers and 
Ibowel complaiiH!8, so that the island Will be sown widi bu- 
fiian flesh. 

" The poverty which dry weadier brings vrith it upon the 
negroes is very great and truly distressbg ; for the produce 
of their grounds is their chief support in many places* Asd 
itk addition to this, as the island, in such seasons, produces 
no crop, theh" owners are less able to help tihem. 

*' In the year 1802, we built a chapel in a small town 
^ven miles from St. John's, which has involved us in delM?; 
but it answers a valuable end, as by this means we can col- 
lect the people thither for the space of four miles rounds 
and ha:^e .an opportunity of knowing their comhi^ A 
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preacher resides in that town ; but he travels with his bre- 
thren the other preachers to different places on Sundays^ ac- 
cording to a regular plan. On week nights we visit the 
estates. Tlie preachers in the West Indies^ do not eat the 
bread of idleness. Baptizing infants, visiting the sick, bury- 
ing the dead, and preaching, keep us constantly employed." 

In April 1805, another letter from Mr. Baxter States the 
island to have been in a flourishing condition, so far as it 
applied to the progress of rehgion, and the things of God, 
The congregations continued large, an4 consisted chiefly 
of attentive and serious hearers. No complaints were 
made, that the membetll of the society were growing 
weary in well doing, or tUhiing back again to the beggarly 
elements of tlie world. On the contrary, the ordinances 
of Grod were found by iflbltitudes. to be spirit and life to 
their souls. 

'* Last Sunday being fibster-day," says Mr. Baxter, " we 
had large congregations^ and many found it a refreshing 
season at the Lord's supper. A fortnight since, I buried 
Mary Arnold, who died in the full triumph of faith. I bless 
God, I enjoy better health, at present, than whea I left 
England." ^ 

But though Mr. Baxter thus expressed himself vdth re- 
gard to his health in the preceding passage, time had planted 
his furrows upon his brow, and death was at that iilstant 
entrenching himself to prepare his last assault. Unfortu- 
nately for this part of the church of God (according to the 
superficial judgments of mortals), the period of his valuable 
life was dratving to a close ; his day of probation was nearly 
completed ; and he was about to exchange the afflictions of 
time for the rewards of eternity. 

It is, nevertheless, the duty of Christians not to sorrow as 
men without hope, since the same Divine Power that has 
hitherto supported his church, can provide such instruments 
as he may deem expedient to accomplish any branches of his 
work. The death of Stephen was succeeded by the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus ; so that the infant church found an 
able advocate in that very man who had used every exertion 
to accomplish its extirpation ;-^-^to afflict and persecute its 
members ; — and to conduct the living to the dead. It was 
thus also, ' that when the Almighty planted his infant church 
in Antigua, through the instrumentality of Mr« Gilbert, thci 
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same hand that took him A-om the island conducted Mr* 
Baxter across the Atlantic to supply his place. In all these 
cases we see much reason to trust in that wisdom which is 
incomprehensible because it isinfinite, and which has a clainoi 
upon our confidence because it cannot err. 

It was on the 13th of November 1805, that the follow- 
ing letter, giving an account of the melancholy event, was 
written by Mr. Hiomas Pattison^ then a Missionary in 
Antisua* 

To Dr. Coke. 
« Rev. Sur, 

'^ I take the earliest opportunity of informing you, that 
our Aiend, Mr. John Baxter, depsU-ted this life of trouble for 
a better on the 9tli instant, tp the great grief of his ac-, 
quaintance, and loss to the church of God. 

'^ On the 7th of last month, he was a little indisposed, 
but preached on the following evening. On the 10th, hear- 
ing that he was poorly, I went to the town to see him, and 
found on my arrival that he had been a little feverish through 
the day, but that the fever had, apparently, left him, and 
that he did not appear to be< in much danger. On Sunday, 
the 13th, he was very ill through the return of the fever, 
which was accompanied with a difficulty of breathing. 
From the 14th to die 17th I remained in town with him, 
and he was so much better as to be able to ride out on, 
horseback. He then went into the country for the change, 
of air ; but the fever returned, and he grew worse every day., 
I did not see him again until Nov. 6, when there was visibly 
a great change in his appearance ; and from his speech I, 
concluded, that he could not be long for this world. He 
expressed a desire to preach another sermon, but was per-, 
fectly resigned to the will of God ; the next day he proposed, 
reiturning home ; and brother Johnston procured a whiske^^. 
and brought him to town. 

In the afternoon of the same day I paid him a visit, and 
found that he thpught himself better. Thi^, however, vvas 
only a delusion, incident to the disease. It seemed to me, 
thaj: the change of place, his coming to his own hpvse,. and 
his associating with his old friends, were the causes of those 
pleasing symptoms, which we found to be but too transient* 
I now prayed with him, and, particularly requesting that he . 
might be resigned to the will of God if his sickness should 
end in death, was answered with a hearty Amen^ I do not, 
however, think that he imagined his approaching dissolutioa 
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to be 80 near as it really was ; and from the same persuasion 
I took a temporary leave. The next evening die doctor 
ptotiouneed him dyings and Mr. Baxter's friends wrote im- 
tnediately to inform fne of it; but the note did not come to 
hand until next morning. I then hastened to town ; but on 
tny arrival I found that his spirit had just taken its flight to 
ihe world abov^. They informed me^ that he appeared to 
be dying all nighty though he remained sensible^ but had 
lost his speech. He endeavored to say something about Dr. 
Coke^ but it could not be distincdy understood. 

'^ Hi]s remains were laid in the chapel^ and the service of 
ttie day (it b^ing Sunday) was performed by brotlier John- 
ston and myself. At one o'clock he was conveyed to the 
church*yardy attended by a concourse of people from alL 
parts of the island. I purpose to write to you more parti- 
cularly when I shall have a little more leisure. Brother 
Johnston has been so nigh unto death, as to be given up by 
the doctor; but the Lord has restored him, and he is now - 
laboring again, and unites with me in kind respects to your- 
self and the Committee." 

Such were the final days and hours of Mr. Baxter, before 
he took his departure from time, to inherit the felicities of a 
world of spirits ! To delineate his character in its various 
^ranches would lead us into a digression, for which not even 
the advantages resulting from its perusal would be a suffi- 
cient apology. And yet that respect which is ever due to 
the memory of a departed friend, and to one who has been 
so conspicuously useful in the church of Christ, as Mr. 
Baxter was, demands a tribute of remembrance, which the 
social feelings and the religious aifections must approve, 
though the frigid rules of cridcism may both censure and 
condemn its appearance. 

In the minutes of the Methodist Conference for the year 
1806, he has been justly pointed out as '^ a holy, zealous, and 
*^ useful man of "God." And, perhaps, in the narrow limits 
which on this article . we prescribe to ourselves, we can 
hardly depict his character in more appropriate language, 
than that in which it is there expressed : 

4( When a leader of class in Chatham, he was very strongly, 
** and> in all probability, divinely inclined to go over to An- 
** dgua in the West Indies; and in opposition to all the 
'' remonstrances of his friends actually sailed for that islfmd. 
*' On his arrival he found a small society of negroes which 
'^^ had been raised by the late Nathaniel GUbert, Esq. 
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'' Speaker of the Houae of Assembly of that islaod, %ho 
'' had been converted to God among the Methodists in 
'^ England. This little society Mr. Baxter took under his 
'' care; and though his labors as a shipwr^ht were very 
'^ great, he sacrificed not only his sleep, but in many instances 
'' his health also, in proinoting this work^. Under his pious 
'' exertions and fostering care, the society increased consi- 
** derably ; and when Dr. Coke landed at Ant^ua, in 1766, 
'^ he immediately united both his flock and himself to the 
'' general work. And though, at this time, he was allowed 
^' £400 per annum currency, by the government, as under 
'^ storekeeper at English Harbor, he voluntarily sacrificed 
** the whole, and became from that time to the period of 
** his deadi a West India Missionary; and actually resided 
'^ in the islands during the whole time, except one year 
^' which he spent in England. He was greatly beloved by 
^* the negroes, and loved them in an eaual degree^ and went 
^' to glory from among them in the full triumph of faith." 
' Of his indefatigable labors and extensive usefulness these 
pages bear an ample testimony; and the efifects that have, 
resulted from that holy zeal which be manifested, will be 
both felt and remembered in Antigua, when the present 
generation of men shall be swept aside. Through his in- 
strumentality, multitudes who are living have been taught to 
rejoice in the mercies of God through Jesus Christ ; and 
multitudes, without all doubt, have landed safely in Abra^ 
ham's bosom, who will praise God for ever for sending him 
among them. And if spirits are capable of recognizing each 
other before the resurrection takes place, (of the truth of 
which I have not the shadow of a doubt,) 'inconceivably 
joyful must be his meeting, on the heavenly shores, with 
those spiritual children whom God had been pleased to give 
him. On the whole, we cannot but survey him as one of 
those, who have . turned many to righteousness, and who 
shall shine in the kingdom of our heavenly Father, as a star 
of no inconsiderable magnitude for ever and ever. 

B^ our last returns from Antigua, after the exercise of 
strict discipline, through which many improper members 
were excluded, we find the whole number inferior to the 
statement which was given by Mr. Baxter on a former oc- 
casion. This decrease may be attributed to a combination 
of causes. The exercise of strict discipline, which we have 
already stated, has occasioned a sifting among lukewarm 
professors, which may be considered as one very productive 
cause. Another is, that many have grown ^^ry pf y?^- * 
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doing, and liave gone back to walk agsdn in the ways pf sin. 
But in addition to this, the ravages of death have called 
many more to their final homes/ and left a temporary va- 
cancy in the church of God. Even the death of Mr. Baxter 
may be considered as a remote cause of the declension of a 
few; while the temporary derai^ement which it occasioned 
produced some partial evils, which time only can remove 
under the providence and grace of God. 

> But, nevertheless, after the joint action of these causes^ 
the number of members in this island is far from being con- 
temptible. We have, at this period, no less than two thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety, whom we are not ashamed 
to call Methodists ; and who, we have reason to believe, fill 
up their relative situations in a manner that does honor to 
their profession, lliese have been called from the grossest 
darkness into the glorious light of the gospel, and now bid 
fair for the kingdom of God. And when, to these, we add 
the numbers who have already departed this life in the full 
assurance of faith, we cannot avoid exclaiming with grati- 
tude, — wliat has God wrought! 

Tlie expenses and troubles which have been connected 
with this work, though great in themselves, are trifles of no 
weight, when compared with those benefits which have re- 
sulted to thousands even in this island alone. The compa-t 
rative estimate between the value, of a single soul, and any 
given portion of property which might be expended in pro- 
curing it happiness that can never end, surpasses all human 
comprehension. And if so, the felicity of thousands, which^ 
so far as human means have been used, has been procured 
by the expenditure of only a comparatively small sum of 
money, appears in a light which the awakened soul must 
feel, but which the poverty of language forbids us to express. 

Nor must the benefits which have resulted from the intro- 
duction of the gospel be wholly estimated by the numbers 
whose names are enrolled as members of our society. Thou- 
sands besides these have found their condition softened, and 
have felt occasional impressions of divine grace upon their 
hearts. The seed which has been already sown may be 
ripening to a fruitful harvest, which will be reaped in future 
years, when Ethiopia shall more fully stretch forth her hands 
unto God; for on such occasions is this saying remarkably 
fulfilled, ^^ one. man soweth, and another reapeth.'' The 
pious conduct of the faithful diffuses an influence which 
baffles all calculation ; it is the salt of the earth, — it is a 
light in a benighted land^— or a city set upon a hill whicb 
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canoil be hidden ; through which even the profane maj be 
led to glorify the Father of every mercy^ from whom every 
^ood and perfect gift descends. 

In a pohtical view, without all doubt, the advantages have 
l>een both great and many. The gospel frequently acts as 
a preventive of mischief, where its positive agency is 
scarcely perceptible; and in this, and other idands, it may 
have laid an embargo on those rebelUous spirits whidi were 
ripe for insurrection and revolt. By directing the slave ta 
the future recompense of reward, the tum^ of his passions 
may have been quelled ; and he may have been led to sustain, 
his lot with fortitude, and to proceed \nth cheerfulness and 
vigor to the faithful dischai^e of those duties which his sta* 
tion imposed, but which he had heretofore been compelled 
to prosecute M'itb reluctance and disgust. These circum* 
stances have given energy to their exertions ; so that their 
obedience has, ultimatdy, arisen fron) principle rather thaa 
the whip. 

Nor are the above considerations the mere conjectures of 
a prolific fancy. Among the members of our society in 
Antigua, in many instances, they have been demonstrated by 
the most unquestionable facts. The affections of multi-* 
tudes have been detached from all earthly hopes, by the 
brighter ' prospects of those glories which they hop^ ta 
realize at the resurrection of the just. A life of integrity, 
they have been uniformly insti^ucted to believe, was inse- 
parable from that character which should attain to th^ bless* 
ed inheritance. This, therefore, from a sense of duty, and 
a dictate of interest, they have cordially adc^ted and prac* 
tised, and expected their restitution foeyx>nd the grave. 

And hence we obtain also no contemptible evidence that 
religion is a divine reality. Tlie passive virtues of cold 
philosophy, even admitting that these men Imd attained them, 
are insignificant and contemptible, ^vfaen compared with 
Christian resignation. To these slaves the former were un- 
attainable ; and if they were possessed, they could not pos- 
sibly produce those effects which in these colonies are too 
evident to require proof. Their resignation and peaceable 
submission are too conspicuous to be denied. In no case 
could these be produced by philosophy ; and much less in a 
state of absolute slavery. And hence, since these fiacts are 
visible, and could not hav!^ started into existence without a 
cause, we must conclude, that they are the produce of di- 
vine grace reigning and ruling in the human heart. 

Of these important truths the planters in this island seem. 
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lohave been well aware. And hence; almost from Its earli- 
est settlement; they have given countenance to the gospel. 
'^^ It is to the honor of Antigua/' says Mr. Edwards, when 
speaking of the Moravian Brethren; ^' that its inhabitants 
^' have encouraged; in a particular manner; the laudable 
^' endeavors of certain pious men who have undertaken^ 
from the purest and best of motives; to enlighten the minds 
of the negroeS; and lead them into the knowledge of reli- 
gious truth/' And to this remark; we may justly add; that 
since their adoption of this principle the inhabitants have 
felt it for their interest also ; and they have found their 
account in the faithfulness of their slaves, and in that do- 
mestic tranquillity which has uniformly prevailed in the island. 
Let it not be thought that the preceding remark is made 
with any design to lessen that praise which is so justly their 
due. This cannot be. Disinterestedness must, primarily, 
have marked their coqduct. The benefits which have since 
resulted must be considered as a subsequent event, of which 
they could originally have known nothing but through tha 
medium of those calculations, which, from the principles 
and effects of the gospel; are placed within the reach of all. 
The favoT; therefore; which the inhabitants of Antigua ma- 
nifested towards the prea<phing of the gospel could not 
have been selfish; though even in a political view they 
have had their reward. 

Upon the whole, we have reason to expect, that the 

f period will soon arrive when all shall know God, from the 
east to the greatest, and when the isles shall wait for his law. 
Then shall righteousness cover the earth as the waters the 
great deep ; then shall men love like brethren, and the na- 
tions of the earth shall learn war no more. May God grant 
that the happy moment may soon arrive for his name and 
mercy's sake. 
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